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By WILLIAM VON SACHS. 


T is possible to conceive of a true Vien- 
nese admitting, when driven into a 
corner, that the Danube, if taken very 
seriously, lacks that cerulean hue which 
is claimed for it by Herr Johann Strauss. 
It is even barely conceivable that the 
same honest Austrian might ina moment 
of communicative candor be brought to 
confess that the time-honored axiom, 
‘‘es giebt nur’a Kaiserstadt, es giebt nur 
’a Wien ”’ (there is but one imperial city, 
there is but one Vienna), is not as strictly 
accurate now as when first formulated. 
But what no subject of Emperor Francis 
Joseph would for an instant question, and 
what the initiated outsiders will be most 


inclined to admit, is the superiority of 
the Burg theater in artistic scope and 
achievement to every other playhouse in 
the world. 

The Burg theater as an institution is 
older by only a few months than our own 


country. On the 11th of March, 1741, we 
read of an imperial edict that gave per- 
mission to the then manager of the 
Karntner- Thor theater, Joseph Sellier, to 
arrange a stage in an outbuilding of the 
imperial palace, which hitherto had 
served as a ‘‘ ball-house.”’ 

With the year of our independence, 
1776, and on the 17th of February, the 
artistic existence of the Burg theater 
may be said definitely to have begun: 
by a decree of the Emperor Joseph, it 
was transformed into the German Na- 
tional Theater. This great and enlight- 
ned monarch it is who must be regarded 

s its veritable founder: for he, believ- 
ng in native talent, gave to native art 
the stimulus of his protection and fos- 

ring care. Under him German became 

only language used on the boards of 


the Burg theater, and, though a few years 
elapsed before spoken dialogue, as contra- 
distinguished from recitative and song, 
reigned supreme thereon, the institution 
as such has continued, with more or less 
changing fortunes, to the present day, 
realizing, as its illustrious founder de- 
signed, the most memorable achievements 
of German dramatic art. 

The emperor’s interest in his newly 
established theater was not the mere 
passing whim of an influential patron, 
but rather the constant and uninter- 
rupted care of one deeply absorbed in a 
cherished ambition. It is related of him 
that his habitual question to the distin- 
guished guests who visited him from 
time to time, was: ‘* Well, and what 
do you think of my theater ?’’ 

He himself devised a code of laws for 
the management and direction of the 
institution’s internal affairs, no less re- 
markable in its way than that more 
famous Code of Moscow which Napoleon 
I. sent to the Théatre Francais. These 
statutes were based on a most democratic 
system of self-government, according to 
which, the principal male and female 
members of the company were to meet 
every week and decide on the choice of 
plays and the distribution of parts, se- 
lecting from their body a certain number 
of Régisseurs, who were to change off 
every week, and whose duty it should be 
to attend to all the office work and confer 
with the higher authorities on outside 
matters of general importance. This 
code received several modifications from 
the emperor himself, having been con- 
ceived, strange to say, on principles too 
democratic for the then existing state of 
affairs. In place of the Régisseurs, five 
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inspectors (/nspicienten) were  substi- 
tuted, and these in turn were replaced by 
a director, whose office has continued in 
force to the present day. 

The immense value of Emperor Joseph’s 
personal care can not be overestimated. 
He took the liveliest interest in all that 
was done, himself engaging actors, com- 
missioning authors to furnish plays, and 
finally calling to the head of affairs one 
of the most remarkable men that has ever 
been connected with the Burg theater, 
and to whom it owes its present great- 
ness possibly more than to any other one 
person—the famous Friedrich Ludwig 
Schroeder. He it was whom the emperor 
summoned to Vienna, and who brought 
with him the two traditions that through 
the lapse of time have ever been most 
zealously maintained, and that have 
earned for the Burg theater the reputa- 
tion it now enjoys. These traditions, 
which were to become the tenets of dram- 
atic belief for the future inmates of this 
institution, were the cultivation of fault- 
less elocution, and the reproduction, as far 
as it was possible, of nature on the stage. 
Schroeder’s. powers must, indeed, have 
been of a very unusual order, for we read 
of so profound a thinker as Moses Men- 
delssohn being forced to leave the theater 
after the fourth act of King Lear, so 
overpowered was he with the convincing 
truth of Schroeder’s art. 

His was in every way a versatile nature, 
for in the course of his career he had fol- 
lowed every theatrical calling. There 
was nothing that he could not do and 
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had not done. He was a master at im- 
provisation, a graceful dancer, a capital 
mimic, a singer and an actor, and was 
equal to every rdéle, from harlequin to 
King Lear. All the famous histrionic 
lights that have succeeded him during 
the past century at the Burg theater are 
but followers of his brilliant and memo- 
rable example. Anschuetz, La Roche, 
Loewe, Fichtner, Neumann, Haitzinger, 
Rettich, Wagner, Sonnenthal, Lewinsky, 
Baumeister—one and all, have carried 
out the principle of fidelity to nature, 
which originally was inculcated by 
Schroeder. For four years he continued 
to be the leading spirit at the Burg thea- 
ter, and that period may well be regarded 
as the zenith of its glory during the 
eighteenth century. 

Following Schroeder came the era of 
Schiller, and the poetic expression of 
dramatic art, which was succeeded by the 
comedy of the middle classes, in the 
works of Kotzebue and Iffland. Close 
upon these followed Grillparzer and Bau- 
ernfeld, who distinctly represent all that 
is most notable in Viennese dramatic 
literature. They may be specially re- 
garded as the playwrights of the Burg 
theater, for here their now classic works 
were first brought out, and here they 
first found the inspiration for their no- 
blest efforts. Halm, Hebbel, Raupach, 
and Birch-Pfeiffer, in turn, dominated 
the repertory, but none of them suc- 
cessfully wrested the laurels from the 
brow of these two great Viennese dram- 
atists, who proved themselves most 
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worthy to accept the heritage of Schiller 
and Goethe. 

A very remarkable man who came after 
Schroeder was Josef Schreyvogel. He 
was placed at the head of affairs about 
the year 1814, and may be regarded as the 
distinct embodiment of the Viennese 


stage, with all its wit and all its brill- 
iancy. 

We finda strangely primitive state of 
affairs in many ways, even at the begin- 
ning of the present century, as may be 
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judged from a note appended to a play- 
bill of the period, which has been pre- 
served in commemoration of one of the 
gala performances, and in which « cava- 
liers are requested to give their chairs to 
such ladies as may be unprovided with 
seats, and to refrain from extinguishing 
the lights.”’ 

It was about the time of Schreyvogel’s 
assumption of the reins of authority, 
that Emperor Joseph’s designation of 
‘« National Theater’’ disappears from the 
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play-bills, and that the expression ‘ the 
theater near the Burg’’ is noticed for the 
first time. 

Schreyvogel’s management, which 
lasted till 1832, is commonly accepted 
as ‘‘the golden age’’ in the history of 
the Burg theater, for it is during this 
time that some of the greatest writers 
and actors, connected with the institu- 
tion, achieved their fame, and that Ger- 
man dramatic art grew to man’s estate. 

If the term ‘golden age’’ be ap- 
plicable to the Schreyvogel régime, 
its silver correlative may well serve 
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metteur en scene the German stage has 
ever known. He it was who brought 
back Goethe’s ‘‘ Goetz von Berlitching- 
en’’ to the modern stage, and who pre- 
sented the entire cyclus of Shakespeare's 
historical dramas, which has since been 
constantly cited as so glorious an achieve- 
ment of the Burg theater. 
Dingelstedt’s successor 


was Adolf 


Wilbrandt, who, by his own eminent 
qualifications, imparted a literary char- 
acter to the work he assumed, such as 
had not been known before. His extended 
reading and talent for adaptation opened 
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to designate the years of Heinrich 
Laube’s directorship, lasting from 1849 
till 1867, to which the Burg theater 
owes, undoubtedly, its prosperity to- 
day in greatest measure. He enriched 
the repertory as none of his prede- 
cessors before him had done, his plan 
being to present, in the course of the 
year, not only a comprehensive retro- 
spect of all that was notable in German 
dramatic literature since the time of 
Lessing, but also all the important works 
of the foreign stage. Nearly every lead- 
ing artist of the present company was 
either discovered by him or grew up under 
his careful tuition. He was a man of 
feverish activity, and with a passion for 
his calling. 

By a succession of intrigues, he was 
finally replaced by the Freiherr von 
Muench-Bellinghausen, better known 
under his pseudonym of Friedrich Halm, 
the author of «‘Ingomar.’”’ The period of 
his rule was a very unfortunate one, but 
it was quickly followed by the régime of 
Franz Dingelstedt, who was the greatest 
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out to him the widest field of dramatic 
art, and the Burg theater owes to him 
numerous plays from distant climes, as 
well as from ancient and modern days. 
Last year the latest director was dis- 
covered in the person of Dr. August 
Foerster, one of the original founders of 
the ‘‘Deutsches Theater’’ in Berlin, an 
actor of distinction, a manager of experi- 
ence, and an adapter of no mean ability.* 
These various directors, with hardly an 
exception, have striven to uphold the 
traditions that have come down from the 
original founders, and though there have 
been periods of departure from the origi- 
nal high ideal, the Burg theater still re- 
mains, what it was considered a hundred 
years ago—the best theater in Germany. 
It has continued to be not only the 
national theater which Emperor Joseph 
founded, but at the same time, as its title 
suggests, the court theater. Each actor 
has remembered that he was in the home 
of the emperor, and furthermore, that he 


* Dr. Foerster died suddenly, on December 23, 1889. 
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was playing for the intelligent and quick- 
witted Viennese public, which, after a 
century, remains what Emperor Joseph 
called it, ««the most receptive public in 
the world.’’ 

The Vienna Burg theater can, at the 
present day, boast not only that it pos- 
sesses the best equipped company in 
Germany, but also that no other theater 
in the world can offer a repertory more 
varied, rich, or interesting than its own. 
It has not only adhered to the principles 
of Laube in presenting the most merito- 
rious works of German dramatic litera- 
ture of the century, but counts among the 
plays which are constantly acted the 
masterpieces of English, French, Span- 
ish, Italian, Scandinavian, Russian, Hun- 
garian, and Greek literature. It will be 
seen at a glance that a scheme so all-com- 
prising as this places the Burg theater, in 
the matter of artistic scope, far ahead of 
its brilliant rival, the Comédie Francaise, 
which, apart from the modern French 
repertory and the classic plays of the most 
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famous French writers, does little else to 
further the interests of dramatic art. 
Until October, 1888, the small, low, and 
unsymmetrical building that dated back 
for more than a hundred years, was the 
home of all these brilliant dramatic 
doings, and though it had grown to be 
one of the most uncomfortable play- 
houses in the world, there was so much 
sentiment attached to the old house and 
to all the traditions connected therewith, 
that the thought of a removal to the 
magnificent new theater that had been 
fourteen years in process of construction 
on the world-famed Ring, in the most 
beautiful part of Vienna, was entertained 
with fear and trepidation. And yet, 
nothing finer or more complete in every 
particular had ever been devised than the 
new Vienna Burg theater, which was 
formally opened to the public on the 14th 
of October, 1888. The architect of this 


monumental pile is Freiherr von Hase- 
nauer. The new house stands opposite to 
the Rathhaus, and though surrounded by 
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THE POETS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—DECORATION 


some of the most imposing public build- 
ings that any European capital can show, 
it may well claim to be one of the most 
beautiful. 

From the outside, the various portions 
of the house, the vestibule, auditorium, 
and stage, are distinctly outlined. There 
are three large entrances in front, and to 
the right and left wings are built out for 
those who come in carriages. Behind 
these wings are the various dressing- 
rooms of the actors and actresses. Every- 
thing that serves the purpose of deco- 
ration, in or without the building, has 
a direct theatrical meaning. In many 
cases it is a mythological figure which 
personifies histrionic art, or which is 
connected with it in song or fable. 
Kundmann has, for instance, placed over 
the central structure a colossal statue of 
Apollo, and by his side the Tragic and 
Comic Muse. Carrying out the same 
process of thought, Weyr has designed 
and executed his much discussed bas- 
relief «‘The Triumphal Procession of 
Bacchus,’’ in which there are some fifty 
figures, many of them as large as life. 
Tilgner has furnished nine mammoth 
busts of the greatest dramatic poets, 
which ornament the upper facade, and 
beneath which are two smaller figures 
representative of the leading characters 
in the most famous play of each writer. 
Hamlet and Ophelia, illustrating Shake- 
speare; Faust and Gretchen, Goethe; 
the Cid and Chiméne, Corneille. It is 
the same spirit that inspired Benk in the 
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allegorical statues of Love, Hatred, Hero- 
ism, Humility, Egoism, and Lust of 
Power, which stand on either side of the 
entrance doors, and which, typical as 
they are of human passions, have sug- 
gested all the tragedies and comedies 
that have ever been written. The more 
we study the details of this new house, 
the more are we impressed by the divers- 
ity of its symbolic representation of dra- 
matic art. The facades, the window em- 
brasures, the rounding off of the balus- 
trades and columns are all ornamented 
with elucidative figures, the niches with 
statues, the walls with medallions, and 
everywhere the art of the most famous 
sculptors has striven to illustrate and 
explain that of the actor. 

Passing through the outside entrance 
and into the interior of the house, a pict- 
ure of wondrous beauty greets the eye. 
No other theater can boast so admirably 
planned and executed a system for en- 
trance and egress. Stairs lead in every 
direction to the various parts of the audi- 
torium. Theimposing principal stairway 
is of light yellow San Stephano marble, 
and, with the hall into which it leads, is 
one of the most richly decorated portions 
of the building. The first floor offers a 
veritable compendium of stage history. 
Everywhere one is met by illustrations 
representing or descriptive of dramatic 
art. Inthe hall, on the ceiling and the 
walls, are the paintings by the brothers 
Klimt and Friedrich Matsch, depicting 
the altar of Apollo, the car of Thespis, a 
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scene from Antigone, Romeo and Juliet 
as presented in Shakespeare’s time, and a 
scene from one of the Moliére plays as 
given in the days of the great dramatist. 
In various niches are to be found statues 
of all the great actors of the world, a col- 
lection comprehensive enough to include 
Thespis and Garrick, Kean and Talma, 
Ristori, Rachel, and all the famous lights 
of the German stage. The great directors 
of the Burg theater are also not forgotten. 

The principal feature of the great hall, 
which includes the fine staircase, is the 
ceiling, which is divided into three parts. 
The center picture therein represents 
Apollo andthe Muses. To this are joined, 
as representative of comedy, a series of 
illustrations to ‘‘ The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’’ by Charlemont; and a scene 
from ‘Iphigenia in Aulis,’’ typical of 
tragedy. 

These paintings are perhaps the most 
notable in the entire new Burg theater, 
and the ones that have been the most 
generally discussed and admired, though 
the pictures representing «‘An Antique 
Improvisator,’’ ‘‘The Taormina Thea- 
ter,’’ ‘The Mystery Plays,” ‘Hans Wurst 


at the Fair,’’ and «‘ The Altar of Diony- 


sus,’’ repay the closest study and atten- 
tion. Noticeably fine, on either side of 
the stairways, are the marble groups. 

In the new house are also to be found 
the portraits of the most distinguished 
artists that have belonged to the Burg 
theater, thus forming a painted history 
of the house. 

The theater proper is on the same 
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luxurious plan of decoration as the re- 
mainder of the building. The general 
tone is anivory white relieved by dark red 
draperies. On the ceiling are symbolic 
representations of heroism and humor 
fighting with existence ; comic weakness 
and tragic delusion, typified by the figures 
of Joan of Arc, Falstaff, Harpagon, and 
CEdipus. There are also groups of the 
leading poets of antiquity and of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. In the third and fourth 
gallery are to be found the busts of the 
famous Burg dramatists, Bauernfeld, 
Grillparzer, Halm, and Hebbel. An en- 
trance to the imperial box by a separate 
corridor counts as one of its loveliest 
ornaments a statue of Klytia by Benk. 

The stage itself is no less wonderful in 
its construction and adaptability than 
the body of the house. Everything con- 
nected with it is made of iron. It is one 
hundred feet wide and seventy-two feet 
deep. The entire stage can, by the help 
of five men, be dislodged and moved in 
any direction by an exceedingly intricate 
system of wheels running on rails. The 
scenes can be sent up or down, backward 
or forward, to one side or to the other, 
the whole machinery being worked by 
water. Above and beneath the stage is 
a labyrinth of stairs, ropes, ladders, and 
machinery, and there is no mechanical 
device of modern stage-craft that has not 
been turned to account here. 

In the matter of mounting, nothing 
has hitherto been seen, not even from the 
famous Meiningen troupe, to equal the 
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achievements of the new Burg theater. 
Every scene and detail is reproduced after 
the most careful study of best authorities. 

But not only the scenery, the properties 
as well are all absolutely historically cor- 
rect. Every detail has been reproduced, 
entire interiors have been copied from 
the most famous pictures of the time. 
The armor alone that is used in the 
various plays, is a most interesting and 
comprehensive collection; that needed 
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for the Wallenstein trilogy being by itself 
sufficient for a small army corps. 

The two most distinguished members 
of the Burg theater of the present day are 
undoubtedly Charlotte Wolter and Adolf 
Sonnenthal. The former is possibly the 
only serious rival of Sarah Bernhardt, 
and in her special field, as a purely tragic 
actress, may claim even greater distinc- 
tion than the illustrious Frenchwoman. 

Adolf Sonnenthal paid a short visit to 
this country some years ago, and gave 
a sample of his ability, though he has 
been too long connected with a theater 
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in which the chief aim has been the per- 
fection of exsemble, to prove wholly sat- 
isfactory as a star. 

Among the not less distinguished, 
though perhaps less famous members of 
this memorable troupe are, Joseph Le- 
winsky, Herr and Frau Hartmann, Fritz 
Krastel, Herr and Frau Gabillon, Eme- 
rich Robert, Hugo Thimig, and _ last, 
though not least, Bernhardt Baumeister. 
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more experienced artists of late years, 
who give promise of continuing on in the 


footsteps of their elders. There are many 
temptations held forth to rising young 
artists to settle in Berlin or in some of 
the larger cities of Germany with rival 
theaters; but it is still considered the 
greatest honor to receive a call to the 
Vienna Burg theater. In spite of the 
noticeable renaissance of German dra 
matic art in late years, especially in the 
Prussian capital, there can be no ques- 
tion that the Burg theater still remains 
the leadine theater of Germany. 
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HOTCHKISS RAPID-FIRING GUN, 


HE subject of guns and their con- 
struction is one of great scientific 
and popular interest at this time, owing 
to the fact that Congress has recently 
granted a liberal appropriation for begin- 
ning the re-armament, with guns of high 


power, of those works designed for the 
defense of our most important harbors. 
The vast increase during the last fifteen 
years in the ballistic power of guns is 
hardly realized by the general public, 
and yet it is greater than all previous 


advances from the earliest gun. To-day 
the 15.75-inch breech-loading Krupp rifle 
throws, with a powder charge of eight 
hundred and fifty pounds, a projectile 
weighing two thousand three hundred 
and fifty pounds, and impresses on it a 
muzzle velocity of one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-five feet per second, 
thereby enabling it to penetrate thirty- 
one and a half inches of wrought-iron 
armor plate at one thousand yards. This 
huge engine of war is forty-five feet 
eleven inches in length, is nearly six 
feet in diameter at the breech, and weighs 
one hundred and nineteen tons. 

The results now attained are due to 
many causes, but chiefly to greater facil- 
ities for the production and working of 
Steel to its skillful combination in the 
gun, and to material change in the 
character of the powders employed. The 
change from the catapult and dalliste 
of the ancients to powder guns was far- 


reaching in its effects, and yet it is of 
but recent years that the possibilities 
opened up to us have been realized. 

History repeats itself in the construc- 
tion of guns, fabrication of powders, etc., 
as well as in the political affairs of man- 
kind. The first powder was powder in 
reality, that is, dust, and was relatively 
weak in character; and the guns were 
made of great length to utilize its force 
to the best advantage. 

Later, for convenience in loading, it 
was compacted into grains, when it was 
found that its explosive force was near- 
ly doubled. This necessitated strong- 
er guns, with greatly increased weight. 
Hence, a decrease in the length followed, 
in order to reduce the weight. This was 
the beginning of the era of short guns and 
quick-burning powders, which reached 
its highest development about the time 
of our civil war. 

Of recent years we have returned to 
the system of long guns and slow-burn- 
ing powders. The slow-burning quali- 
ties are produced by a change in the 
constituents, and by the use of very large 
and highly compacted grains. Fine- 
grained powders are almost instantly 
burned or converted into gas, and their 
use in the enormous charges now used 
would destroy any gun ever built, at the 
first fire. Modern large-grained powders 
burn progressively, continuing to give 
off gas during the time the projectile is 
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passing from the 
breech to the muz- 
zle, and producing a 
higher velocity in 
the projectile than 
was possible under 
the old system. 
This necessitates a 
long gun, otherwise 
much of the powder 
is blown out uncon- 
sumed. The prin- 
ciple, in fact, is pre- 
cisely that followed 
in our stoves and 
furnaces. For a slow fire, we put in our 
wood in large pieces, while, for a quick one, 
we use small pieces or shavings, by which 
we expose a large surface to the flame. 
The grains of cocoa or prismatic pow- 
der used in our largest guns are of the 
form and dimensions indicated in the ac- 
companying figure. The cylindrical hole 
through the center provides an additional 
surface for the action of the flame, which 
increases, and thus partially compensates 
for, the diminishing area of the exterior. 
The holes also serve to transmit the flame 
through every part of the cartridge. 
Extreme length of guns is not the only 
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feature of the earliest designers that we 
are imitating. Breech loading, now uni- 
versally adopted, dates back to 1619, and 
possibly earlier, but was abandoned be- 
cause of imperfect breech mechanisms. 
The most recent methods of constructing 
built-up guns also have their prototypes 
of centuries ago, resembling in principle 
the Armstrong, the Wahrendorff, and the 
Woodbridge guns. 

Though cast iron was employed as a 
gun metal about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, it was especially devel- 
oped in this country about thirty years 
ago. An iron of high quality was pro- 

duced, which, in combination with the 

Rodman method of casting cannon 

hollow and cooling from the interior, 

placed the United States in the front 
rank in the production of heavy guns. 

The largest cast was the twenty-inch 

smooth-bore, which weighs one hundred 

and fifteen thousand one hundred 
pounds, fires a powder charge of two 
hundred pounds, and a projectile weigh- 
ing one thousand and eighty pounds. 
As the strains at the bore and the 
exterior of the gun are related to each 
other by an established law of mechan- 
ics, inversely as the squares of the radii 
of these surfaces, it follows that in a 
thick tube or gun the exterior metal 
aids very little in resisting an internal 
stress. We must therefore adopt some 
system of putting the exterior under an 
initial strain or tension. This is done 
in a built-up gun by shrinking hoops 

on it, precisely as a tire is shrunk on a 

wagon wheel. In this case, the hoops 

themselves constitute the exterior, and 
the initial tension they are to undergo 
is accurately determined beforehand. 
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With the cast-iron gun General Rod- 
man accomplished the same thing, though 
not to the fullest extent, by keeping the 
exterior hot while the interior was cooled 
by a continuous flow of water through 
the bore. Gradually, the metal toward 
the exterior cooled down, contracting on 
that within, and putting a strain of com- 
pression on the interior and a strain of 
extension on the exterior, which effected, 
theoretically, an equal resistance through- 
out the gun to an internal stress. 

At the time the cast-iron gun was 
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since it was designed, our steel manufac- 
tories have been so enlarged that steel 
forgings of the necessary dimensions for 
a twelve-inch built-up gun will soon be 
produced as rapidly as they can be util- 
ized by the gunmaker. 

The use of steel for the entire gun was 
first adopted by Krupp, the body of his 
gun being strengthened by steel hoops 
shrunk on. The yielding of the gun at 
the chase pointed to the use of thinner 
tubes with increased rows of hoops; and, 
to-day, guns are produced on this system 
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being developed in this country, the use 
of wrought-iron coils over a steel tube 
became the established system in Eng- 
land, while the French proceeded to apply 
steel hoops to the cast-iron bodies of 


their guns. 


vorue, 


The latter system is still in 
and in this country has been 
applied in the construction of a twelve- 
h breech-loading, cast-iron, rifled mor- 

r and in a twelve-inch cast-iron, breech- 
ling, rifled gun. The latter is also 

| with asteel tube. This is an experi- 

tal gun, and it is not probable that 

vill be duplicated, for the reason that, 


weighing one hundred and 
| twenty tons, that are the re- 
sult ofas careful computation 
of the strains to,be borne by 
the various parts as would 
be made for the parts of a 
watch, and the care and skill 
exercised in the actual man- 
ufacture are not less in one 
than in the other. 

The necessity for this ac- 
curate calculation becomes 
apparent, when we consider 
that the hoop shrunk on 
must not be placed under 
such a tension that, when it 
is increased by the firing, the 
total tension will exceed the 
elastic limit of the metal ; nor 
must the hoop be shrunk on 
with so great a tension as to 
crush the tube. 

If, then, a gun has been 
constructed, as the result of 
computation, with a single 
row of hoops, another cannot 
be shrunk on, because it would 
relieve the first from a part of 
its former tension, and would 
increase the compression of 
the tube beyond the safe limit. We must, 
therefore, decide beforehand on the num- 
ber of rows of hoops to be used, and must 
know the elastic strength of compression 
and extension, as well as the ultimate 
strength of the metals; and with this 
knowledge the actual computation of the 
shrinkages begins—a labor, in point of 
pleasure, very like that of calculating a 
table of logarithms. 

In the United States, decided progress 
has been made, with the expenditure of a 
very limited sum of money, in the pro- 
duction of rifled guns. At the close of 
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the civil war a large number of eight 

and ten inch Rodman smooth-bore 
guns were on hand. The eight-inch 

gun fired about seven pounds of 
powder, and a spherical projectile 

of sixty-four pounds. A few years 
since, a number of the ten-inch guns 

were converted into eight-inch rifles, 

by boring them out and lining them 

with a wrought-iron coiled tube, 
which was then rifled. An eight- 

inch rifle was thus produced, vastly 
superior to the eight-inch smooth 
bore, firing a charge of thirty-five 
pounds of powder, and impressing 

an initial velocity of about one 
thousand three hundred feet on 

its oblong ‘projectile of one hun- 
dred and eighty pounds. The power of 
this gun is, however, very low compared 
with that of an eight-inch built-up steel 
gun now at the Ordnance Proving Ground 
at Sandy Hook. 

The latter has been fired three hundred 
rounds with powder charges of about one 
hundred pounds—the maximum being 
one hundred and thirteen pounds—and 
projectiles weighing from two hundred 
and eighty-nine to three hundred pounds. 
The maximum initial velocity is one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six 
feet. As the energy of the projectile va- 
ries with the first power of its weight and 
the square of its velocity, it follows that 
this gun about quadruples the power of 
the eight-inch converted gun. 

Various plans have been proposed from 
time to time for the construction of heavy 


CARRIAGE OF MAXIM GUN, 
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MAXIM AUTOMATIC MACHINE GUN, 


guns, among which may be enumerated 
several by Dr. Woodbridge. The essen- 
tial feature in each is the use of many 
layers of wire wound spirally around a 
steel tube, longitudinal strength being 
given by wedge-shaped bars adjacent to 
the tube. A ten-inch wire-wound gun 
with cast-iron body is now undergoing 
construction and will soon be ready for 
trial. A nine-inch wire-wound steel gun 
was proposed a few years since by Captain 
Schultz of the French army. The tube 
was to be wrapped with wire, after which 
steel hoops were to be shrunk over all. 
Eight external rods, connecting the 
breech and trunnion hoops, and secured 
by nuts at both ends, were relied on to 
give the necessary longitudinal strength. 
A gun remarkable in appearance, to say 
the least, which has been suggestively 
called ‘« The Sow,”’ is that 

known as the Lyman- 

Hascall _ wmulticharge, 

which appears at the end 

of this article. Ithas five 

powder chambers, one at 

the breech and four at in- 

tervals in the direction of 

its length. To insure the 

best results as many 

kinds of powders are re- 

quired, differing in quick- 

ness of explosion, as there 

are chambers. As the 

projectile successively 

passes the various 

charges they are ignited 

by the flame from the pre- 

ceding ones, the object 
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being to keep up the supply of gas and 
thereby impart a high velocity to the pro- 
jectile. Slow-burning powders and very 
long bores have greatly facilitated the 
attainment with single-charge guns of 
what was aimed at in the multicharge 
construction. Other things being equal, 
the simplicity of the single-charge sys- 
tem makes it greatly to be preferred. 

Breech loading is now almost universal, 
the leading systems being the French 
and Krupp’s. The French system con- 
sists essentially of a threaded breech- 
block, alternate sixths of its threaded 
surface being cut away. This block has 
a longitudinal motion in the axis of the 
gun, in grooves formed to receive its 
threaded segments by the removal of cor- 
responding sixths of the thread in the 
rear of the breech. On being pushed 
back, one-sixth of a revolution of the 
block interlocks its threads with those of 
the recess. The block may be rotated by 
a lever, as in field guns, or by a rack and 
pinion, as in the heavier sea-coast guns. 
To seal the joint between 
breech-block and chamber, 
the former is provided with 
a head containing a pad of 
asbestos and tallow, inclosed 
between two steel cups. 
When the piece is fired, the 
pressure of the gas spreads 
out the pad and cups, and 
prevents the escape of gas 
at the breech. 
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The French system has been adopted 
in the United States, and is illustrated in 
the accompanying eight-inch gun. 

In the Krupp system, the breech-block 
slides nearly at right angles to the axis 
through a horizontal mortise. The block 
is operated by a screw, and in its move- 
ment to its seat it is guided a little to 
the front by two ribs on the surface of 
the mortise. The block is forced more 
completely to its seat, and is locked by 
means of an auxiliary screw, on which 
there is a nut having rings on its outer 
surface that are partially cut away. Con- 
tinued turning of the screw to the right 
carries the nut forward, until the rings 
are opposite scores in the rear surface of 
the mortise, which they then enter. The 
bore is prolonged to the extreme end of 
the breech in order that the projectile and 
powder charge may be inserted. Escape 
of gas to the rear is prevented by an ex- 
panding ring that covers the joint be- 
tween block and chamber. 

In field guns the main translating screw 
is omitted, the block being pushed in by 
hand. This system has endured practical 
trial for many years, and has been applied 
to the heaviest guns. 

More than two years since it was re- 
ported that Krupp was engaged in the 
construction of a huge rifle, weighing 
one hundred and forty-seven tons, and 
capable of firing a projectile weighing 

three thousand three 
hundred pounds. 

The following table 
will serve to give an idea 
as to the size and power 
of breech-loading rifles 

now extant: 


oe eee 





EIGHT-INCH BREECH-LOADING GUN. 
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ARMSTRONG QUICK-FIRING GUN. 





PowprR. | PROJECTILE. 


Penetration 

in Wrought- 

Iron Armor 
at 1,000 
Yards. 


: 
Weight | —_ 
Nation. | Maker. | Material. Caliber. 3 of Initial 


Length. Velocity.| 


Weight. 


Inches. *t. ¥ ; . Ss. t. a Inches. 
Arm- 
strong 
Royal 
Gun Steel. 13.5 
Factory. 
Govern-| Steel. E 36 8. ‘ 1,955 
| ment. Steel. 37 S 8: 2,018 
Krupp. | Steel. 15.75 5 119 35 32 : 1,827 
Steel tube 
| _ wrought- 39 102 88 | ; 1,935 
‘iste. 1) 8: |ironcoils.| 
y: ; po |Cast-iron 
| ~ | steel hv 100 . 2,204 3 4.75 1,512 
\ sony | hooped. F } | 


Steel. 16.25 
Engl'd. ; 


France. ; 


| 
) 
| 
| 
( 
( 
Germany 
if 











* Projectiles 5 ft. 10 inches long and weighing 2,800 Ibs. have been experimented with in this gun 


In the United States, no breech-loading built-up steel rifle beyond 
ten inches in caliber has yet been constructed. 

The scheme adopted in 1886 by the Board on Fortifications, of 
which Secretary Endicott 
was president, included 
rifled guns of eight, ten, 
twelve, and sixteen inches 
caliber. The relative sizes 
of these guns, together 
with those of the existing 
armament, is shown inthe 
accompanying diagram. 
Those of the foreign guns 
enumerated in the fore- 
going table are also shown 
here. 

Besides these powder 
guns another, in which 
the propelling agent is compressed air—the pneumatic dynamite 
gun—has recently been brought before the public. It is now 
classed as an aerial torpedo gun, the bursting charge being dyna- 
mite, explosive gelatine, etc. This gun has been so frequently 
described of late as not to require notice here. It is about to carrripce BuiLT 


i i .: yr, M4 UP FROM POWDER 
undergo practical test by the United States on the Vesuvius. hy 
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Another class of powder guns now rap- 
idly coming into use is that known as 
quick-firing guns. These are breech- 
loaders to which the principle of the 
small-arm metallic cartridge has been ap- 
plied. This principle was first employed 
in machine guns like the Gatling and 
Gardner, which fire small-arm ammuni- 
tion. It was afterward extended to the 
Hotchkiss revolving cannon, and thence 
to the Hotchkiss single loader. 


— 


Several systems have now come into 
prominence, and in the Armstrong a cal- 
iber of six inches has been reached. For 
this gun, the charge is forty and one-half 
pounds of smokeless powder, with a pro- 
jectile weighing one hundred pounds. 
Its initial velocity is two thousand four 
hundred and fifty-four feet per second, 
and its penetration 15.4 inches of wrought 
iron. The 4.72-inch Armstrong has been 
fired ten times in forty seconds; the 


a 


KRUPP BREECH-LOADING GUN, 
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DRIGGS-SCHROEDER RAPID-FIRE GUN. 


weight of the projectile was forty-five 
pounds, and its initial velocity two 
thousand and seventy-three feet. 

Of machine guns, the best known in 
this country are the Gatling and the 
Gardner. In the former the barrels, usu- 
ally ten, are grouped together and re- 
volved by a crank. Each barrel has its 
own lock, which also revolves, but which 
has besides a longitudinal motion. The 
effect of the two is to give the lock a spiral 
motion back and forth from the breech. 

During the rotation, the firing-pin 
spring is compressed and then held back. 
At the instant the lock is opposite the 
chamber the firing-pin is released, when, 
impelled by its spring, it explodes the 
cartridge. The cartridges, whether fed 
from a feed-case or drum, are deposited 
successively in grooves in front of the 
locks by which they are pushed into the 
chamber. As many as one thousand two 
hundred shots per minute have been fired 
from this gun. 

In the Gardner gun, the barrels are 
fixed and the locks move directly to and 
from the breech, operated by an eccentric 
crank. Thecartridges are fed tothis gun 
by a guide, which is filled directly from 
the paper boxes in which they are origi- 
nally packed. The flanged heads of the 
cartridges are inserted in an undercut 
recess in the guide, by which they are 
retained, while the box is pulled away. 
The firing may thus be made continuous. 

The Maxim machine-gun is, however, 


on account of its method of operation, the 
most interesting now before the public. 
The action of this gun after the first car- 
tridge is fired is automatic, the recoil be- 
ing utilized for its complete operation— 
opening the breech, extracting the empty 
shell, withdrawing a cartridge from the 
cartridge-belt, cocking the piece, insert- 
ing a cartridge in the chamber, placing 
another in position to be used at the next 
round, and firing the piece. In fact, the 
operator may pull the trigger once and 
then rest from his labors while the gun 
goes on and does its work of firing six 
hundred and sixty shots per minute; or 
he may employ his time in directing the 
gun atthe enemy should he have changed 
his position. 

Briefly, as the barrel and breech system 
recoil, a curved arm on a crank connected 
with the lock strikes against a similar 
arm on the exterior of the breech casing. 
This causes the crank to rotate and to 
withdraw the block from the breech. The 
extractor, which is an undercut guide 
having a sliding motion over the face of 
the lock, brings with it the empty shell, 
and also withdraws a cartridge from the 
belt in which the cartridges are delivered 
to the gun. The forward movement of 
the block carries the cartridge drawn 
from the belt into the chamber. During 
the backward rotation of the crank it 
winds up a small chain connected with a 
spiral recoil spring. The spring imme- 
diately reacts, and rotates the crank to 
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the front, thus closing the chamber. The 
lock is cocked during its rearward move- 
ment by a lever which rotates the tum- 
bler. At the close of the return movement 
the sear is tripped and the piece is 
fired. The cartridges are placed in belts 
which are carried forward through the 
feed-box by a bell-crank lever, one arm 
of which is connected with the recoiling 
barrel frame, while the other engages 
with a slide provided with fingers, that, 
as the barrel recoils, move back and drop 
behind a cartridge. Forward movement 
of the barrel causes the fingers to carry 
the cartridge forward, and with it the 
belt. The principle has recently been 


extended to large calibers which are now’ 


undergoing trial. 

With regard to the artillery of the 
future, he would be rash, indeed, who 
would venture with any degree of ‘assur- 
ance to predict its limitations, judging 
by its progress in the past. And yet 
it would seem that we have already 
reached, if not exceeded, the practicable 
limit of length and weight in large guns. 
Even now, doubt is expressed as to their 
entire reliability. Their chambers are 
rapidly eroded by the gases generated 
from their enormous powder charges, 
and, if we may accept published accounts, 
some types have shown structural weak- 
ness which presage relatively short lives. 
It is reported that they have been found 
bent, with separations on the upper sur- 
face at the joints between the hoops, due 
to the great length and unsupported 
weight of the chase itself. 


LOVE 


SONG. 


The battle between ships and guns has 
been fought out with a victory for the 
latter, as was inevitable. And this with 
a surplus of power, since even a ten-inch 
rifle will penetrate at one thousand yards 
the armor of mine-tenths of the war ships 
of the world. Possibly a twelve-inch 
gun weighing about fifty tons will be 
found sufficient for most purposes. 

With regard to the field and siege guns, 
it is believed that the quick-firing princi- 
ple will ultimately be extended to them 
all, and possibly to heavier guns as well, 
since the metallic cartridge-shell would 
largely protect the chamber from the 
eroding action of the gases. 

A new cannon metal, aluminium 
bronze, is soon to be tested by the United 
States in the shape of field guns. The 
chief advantage claimed for it is great 
strength combined with light weight. 
Aluminium is now produced in quantity 
by an electric smelting process, and at a 
moderate price. Smokeless powders are 
now demanding attention, but their effect 
on the gun is not well determined, nor 
are their keeping qualities well assured. 
Their general effect thus far, in addition 
to the purpose for which they are de- 
signed, has been to augment the power of 
the smaller guns in which they have been 
tried. High explosives, such as dyna- 
mite, explosive gelatine, and the like, 
have not yet been successfully fired in 
shells from powder guns, but as science 
has seldom failed to respond to our de- 
mands, we may reasonably hope to solve 
this important problem in the future. 


SONG. 


By M. G. MCCLELLAND. 


RIVER flowing, moonlight showing, 
Silver pathway gliding free— 
Ring-doves waiting, nestling, mating, 
’Mid the grass, ’neath budding tree. 
Haste, oh, lover! day is over, 

Haste, thy darling waits for thee ; 
Moon up-riding, for thy guiding, 
Sends her light o’er land and sea. 


Row, oh, lover! quickly cover, 

With the impulse of thy breast, 

Space that holds her, time that folds her, 
From the ardor of thy quest. 

Love-light shining, her enshrining 

As a blossom, star-caressed ; 
Moonbeams tender, long and slender, 
Light thy boat to love and rest. 
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THE ROMANTIC STORY OF A GREAT CORPORATION. 


(THE Hupson’s BAY TRADING COMPANY.)—Part II. (Conclusion.) 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


S I have already pointed out, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was slow in 
extending its operations beyond the re- 
gion directly tributary to the bay, and its 
officials seemed to prefer that the Indians 
should come to them instead of their 
going out to seek the Indians. But now 
the Nor-Westers pushed away north and 
west until they not only touched the feet 
of the Rocky Mountains, but fearlessly 
scaled that mighty barrier, and floated 
upon the waters of the Peace River. At 
the first they met with no active opposi- 
tion from their older rivals, and it is 
possible that the two organizations might 
never have come into active conflict but 
for a series of events, not directly con- 
nected with the fur trade, which precipi- 
tated the struggle. Lord Selkirk was a 
philanthropic Scotch nobleman, whose 
kind heart was stirred to its depths by 
the woes of his fellow-countrymen at the 
times of the «« Highland clearances,”’ and 
he determined to devote his resources to 
finding for some of them, at least, the 
opportunity in the New World across the 
Atlantic «‘to redress the balance of the 
‘id.’ He had heard of the wonderful 
rairies of the North-West, waiting only 
be tickled with the hoe to make them 
ugh into abundant harvests ; and after 
nting a successful colony in Prince 
ward Island, he forwarded another 
instalment of emigrants, via Hudson's 
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Bay, to the plains of the Red River, 
establishing a colony there, which in 
later years became the nucleus of a new 
province. 

The North-West Company at once took 
alarm. It wanted those fertile plains 
preserved as hunting-grounds, and did 
not relish the idea of their being popu- 
lated by the overflowing thousands of 
Great Britain. Every possible obstacle 
was placed in the way of the colonists. 
Intimidation, and even violence, were 
resorted to, and the lives of the poor 
emigrants filled with terror. This con- 
duct strongly incensed the good earl 
against the new company, and, to enable 
him the better to punish them, he bought 
all the Hudson’s Bay Company’s stock he 
could obtain, until, holding some forty 
thousand pounds’ worth out of a capital 
of one hundred and five thousand pounds, 
he had the controlling interest. At once 
he began to exert himself against the 
obnoxious Nor-Westers. Rousing up 
the Hudson Bays from their lethargy 
he instituted a vigorous competition. 
Wherever the former established a fort, 
tne latter built another near by. Every 
method which artifice, fraud, or even 
violence could suggest was adopted, to 
outwit each other and to obtain the furs 
of the Indians, who did not care what 
company got their furs so long as they 
were well paid for them. Ballantyne re- 
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lates some amusing stories of the ruses 
resorted to by the rivals. 

On one occasion, the Hudson’s Bay 
scouts reported the approach of a band of 
Indians returning from a hunting ex- 
pedition. No sooner was this heard than 
a grand ball was given to the Nor-West- 
ers. Great preparations were made for 
it, and a royal time was had. But while 
the revelers were tripping the light fan- 
tastic toe to the music of Scotch reels 
and strathspeys, a score of earnest men 
were busily at work in a secluded spot, 
packing sledges with goods and prepar- 
ing for a journey. Soon they start off 
silently, no tinkling of bells, no cracking 
of whips, no shouts to the dogs, as they 
disappear into the darkness, while the 
ball goes merrily on. The following day 
the Nor-West scouts report the same 
party of Indians, and as quickly as possi- 
ble a set of sleighs depart from ‘heir fort 
with loudly ringing bells. After a long 
march of forty miles they reach the en- 
campment, only to find all the Indians 
gloriously drunk, and not a single skin, 
not even the tail of a musquash, to repay 
them for their trouble. Then it was that 


they perceived the true inwardness of the 


ball, and vowed to have their revenge. 
Opportunity was not long wanting. 
Soon after this, one of their parties en- 
countereda Hudson’s Bay train on its way 
to trade with the same Indians of whom 
they were in search. They exchanged 
compliments with each other, and as the 
day was very cold, proposed lighting a 
fire, and having something to drink to- 
gether. A huge fire was soon roaring in 
their midst, the canteens were produced, 
and they each tried who could tell the 
biggest yarns while the good liquor 
mounted to their brains. The Nor-West- 
ers, after a little time, spilled their grog 
on the snow, unperceived by the others, 
so that they kept fairly sober, although 
their rivals were becoming very much 
elevated. At last they began boasting of 
their superior prowess in drinking, and 
in proof thereof each of them swallowed 
a big bumper. The Hudson Bays, not to 
be outdone, followed their example, and 
almost instantly fell over upon the snow 
helplessly drunk. In ten minutes more 
they were tied firmly upon their sledges, 
and the dogs being turned homewards, 
away they went straight for the Hudson’s 
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Bay fort, where in due time they safely ar- 
rived with the men still sound asleep, 
while the Nor-Westers made haste for the 
Indian camp, and this time had the furs 
all to themselves. 

But such convivial and friendly devices 
to outwit each other soon gave way to 
more reprehensible proceedings. As the 
competition grew keener the temper ofthe 
rivals waxed hotter, and, ere long, forts 
were attacked, taken, and burnt, the offi- 
cials and their adherents imprisoned and 
harshly treated, the furs, on their way to 
the rendezvous, intercepted, and appropri- 
ated by main strength, if necessary, and 
the whole trade turned into a furious con- 
flict. The Governor-General of Canada 
sent out warrants and proclamations, in 
vain. These were alike treated with sov- 
ereign contempt in that distant land, 
where ‘‘the king’s writ runneth not ;”’ 
for both sides well knew that he had 
no means of putting his high-sounding 
words into action. So matters went from 
bad to worse until, in the year 1816, they 
reached a climax ina battle royal, which 
took place before the gates of Fort Garry, 
the Hudson Bays’ principal post in the 
Red River region, and in which lament- 
able affair seventeen men and three offi- 
cers of the company, including Governor 
Semple, fell, pierced with bullets. 

Yet even this dreadful occurrence did 
not at once abate theconflict. All parley 
was now at an end, and the password was 
‘war to the knife.’’ Officers and men 
were engaged by the companies, princi- 
pally with a view to their fighting quali- 
ties, and more interest was taken in a 
successful encounter than in a profitable 
barter. Such a state of affairs could not 
longcontinue. The wholetrade was being 
ruined, the Indians were becoming de- 
moralized with fire-water, the prices paid 
for the peltries were out of all proportion 
to the value. The cooler heads of the 
concern then saw their opportunity, and 
negotiations were entered into, which, in 
1821, resulted in their giving up conflict 
for coalition, and being united, with the 
approval of Parliament, under the name of 
the older company, some additional privi- 
leges being granted at the same time. 
Soon after the coalition, a shrewd young 
Scotchman, who had been sent out from 
London to examine the condition of 
things, showed such aptitude for business 
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BRINGING FURS TO THE FORT. 

Rupert’s Land. ‘It was a great respon- 
sibility,’’ writes Professor Bryce, ‘ for 
young and inexperienced George Simp- 


ind such fertility of resource that he was 
t at the head of affairs in North Amer- 
with the title of Governor-in-Chief of 
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son to undertake 
the management of 
so great a concern, 
to reconcile men 
who had been in 
arms against each 
other, and to bring 
their trade from the 
brink of ruin to a 
successful issue, 
Yet for forty years 
he remained at the 
helm, and with 
such marked suc- 
cess as to have the 
honor of knight- 
hood conferred 
upon him, in token 
of his services. He 
was the virtual 
ruler of about half 
of North America, 
and, though an 
autocrat, held the 
reins of power to 
the last with un- 
slackening grasp. 
Small in stature, he 
was of indomitable 
perseverance, albeit 
somewhat im- 
patient in temper. 
It is told of him— 
and one may say 
of the story ‘si 
non é vero,’ it is at 
least ‘den trovato’ 
—that, on one occa- 
sion, while passing 
through the Lake 
of the Woods, and 
urging his crew 
overmuch, a power- 
ful French voya- 
geur, his right- 
hand man, became 
so incensed at his 
unreasoning de- 
mands that he 
seized him by the 
neck, lifted him 
over the gunwale, 
plunged him 
into the water, and 
then drew him 
dripping in again, 
to be, for the re- 


mainder of that voyage, a more consider- 
ate master.”’ 

Under Sir George Simpson’s sway, the 
story of the company was one of peace, 
prosperity, and progress. The infusion 
of North-West blood and capital gave it 
most vigorous life, and each year wit- 
nessed extending operations, until, in 
1860, its ledger showed one hundred and 
fifty-five establishments, in charge of 
twenty-five chief factors, twenty-eight 
chief traders, one hundred and fifty-two 
clerks, and one thousand two hundred 
other servants, besides a legion of subject 
natives. The trading districts were di- 
vided into four departments, covering 
the country from ocean to ocean, from 
Ungava, on the bleak Labrador coast, to 
Fort Victoria, on the fiord-pierced shores 
of British Columbia—an empire hardly 
smaller than the whole of Europe, though 
but thinly populated by some one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand Indians, half- 
breeds, and Esquimaux. 

Hardly was the Dominion of Canada 
well born than its statesmen began to 
look with longing eyes upon the bound 
less prairies of the North-West, and to 
demand in no uncertain language from 
the mother country the abrogation of the 
charter giving the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany a monopoly of that promised land. 
But, of course, the company could hardly 
be expected to yield up so splendid a prop- 
erty without adequate compensation. Ne- 
gotiations were accordingly entered into, 
which, in the year 1869, resulted in a bar- 
gain being effected. The company sur- 
rendered its proprietary rights, and in 
return therefor received the tidy sum of 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
and one-twentieth of the land within 
the fertile belt,as wellas fifty thousand 
acres in immediate proximity to its 
posts. 

As a monopoly the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany then ceased toexist. As acommer- 
cial corporation, trading upon just the 
same basis as other corporations, and still 
practically free from troublesome compe- 
tition in the more northern territories, 
holding vast landed estates, ever increas- 
ing in value as the country opens up, 
and able to pay a decent dividend, capi- 
tal now swollen to two millions of pounds, 
the «Honorable Company of Merchant 
Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s Bay”’ 
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has still, no doubt, in store-for it a pro- 
longed if uneventful future. 

The headquarters of the company con- 
tinue to be in Fenchurch Street, London, 
but the recent election to the chief-govern- 
orship of Sir Donald Smith, of Montreal, 
whose life for the past half-century has 
been part of the company’s history, has 
brought the control of affairs into closer 
touch with the country, and made it seem 
more than ever in the past a national 
enterprise. 

I have thus sketched in scanty outline 
the romantic history of the great corpo- 
ration, and it now remains for me to give 
some picture of its internal workings, of 
its method of dealing with the Indians, 
and of life at the hundred or more forts 
scattered throughout so many thousand 
miles of varied territory. 

Regarded strictly as a fur-trading en- 
terprise, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
reached its zenith about the year 1868, 
just before the surrender of its proprie- 
tary privileges to the Dominion of Can- 
ada; and as the methods and manners 
in vogue then remain practically un- 
changed to-day at the more distant forts, 
whither settlement and civilization have 
not yet made their way, I will ask my 
readers to imagine themselves trans- 
ported to a typical post of that period, 
and interested spectators of its pictur- 
esque, unconventional life. 

If, on approaching a Hudson's Bay post 
for the first time, you had the high- 
sounding word “ fort,”’ suggestive of ram- 
part, bastion, embrasure, and battlement, 
much upon your mind, and were accord- 
ingly full of appro- 
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by a picket twenty-four feet in height, 
composed of upright trunks, and fastened 
along the top by astrong rail. At each 
corner stands a stout bastion built of 
squared logs, and pierced for guns com- 
manding both sides of the angle. Inside 
the picket is a gallery running right 
around the inclosure, just high enough 
fora man's head to be level with the top 
of the fence. At intervals along the side 
of the picket are loopholes for rifles, and 
over the gateway frowns another bastion, 
from which anybody attempting to storm 
the gate may be warmly peppered. In 
the center of the space inclosed are the 
houses of the factor, or trader in charge, 
and his chief subordinates, while ranged 
around the sides, close to the stockade, 
are the trading store, the fur-room, the 
warehouses, servants’ quarters, etc. Be- 
side the factor’s residence rises a lofty 
flagstaff from which floats the flag of the 
company, bearing its motto: «‘ Pro Pelle 
Cutem,’’ and near by stands a bell tower 
which sounds out the important hours of 
the day. 

In the earlier days one of the garrison 
would, watch by watch, pace round the 
gallery, crying out at intervals the hours 
and the state of the weather; partly as a 
precaution against Indian invasion, and 
partly as a fire patrol ; but the establish- 
ment of the mounted police by the Do- 
minion Government has rendered the 
former duty unnecessary, and the prac- 
tice is nov almost obsolete. 

The advent of a band of Indians, bur- 
dened with the result of a season’s hunt- 
ing, arouses the fort from its humdrum 
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routine, and it becomes a scene of pictur- 
esque animation and bustle. Ifthe band 
be an important one, its coming has been 
announced by a couple of braves sent on 
ahead as advance agents, and everything 
is in readiness. This means not only 
that the company’s goods are ready for 
the barter, but that every precaution has 
been taken to guard against a sudden 
reconnaissance in force on the part of 
the red men, whose feelings are apt 
to be powerfully operated upon by the 
knowledge that what seems to them 
illimitable wealth is kept out of their 
grasp by only some rough wooden walls, 
and a handful of white men. The man- 
ner in which the business of bartering 
goods for peltries is then conducted has 
been graphically described for us by a 
writer familiar with the proceedings. The 
Indian with his bundle of furs proceeds 
in the first instance to the trading-room, 
where the trader separates the furs into 
lots, puts a valuation upon them accord- 
ing to their kind and quality, and, after 
adding up the amount, returns to the In- 
dian a number of little pieces of wood in- 
dicating the number of ‘‘ made-beavers ”’ 
to which his ‘‘hunt’’ amounts. Bearing 


his bundle of sticks, the happy hunter 
then proceeds to the store-room, where 
he finds himself surrounded by bales of 


blankets, slop-coats, guns, scalping- 
knives, tomahawks, powder-horns, axes, 
etc., etc., and is thereby made to feel very 
much like a hungry boy let loose in a 
pastry-cook’s, and would without doubt 
behave in a much similar fashion if he 
dared. Each article has a recognized 
value in ‘‘ made-beaver.’’ A slop-coat, for 
example, may be worth five ‘‘ made-beav- 
ers,’’ and the aborigine pays for his civil- 
ized finery with twelve of his sticks ; for 
a gun he gives twenty; for a knife two; 
and so on until his stock of wooden 
‘legal tender’’ is exhausted, when, with 
profound regret and longing eyes, he re- 
tires to make room for the next comer, 
and to proudly exhibit his purchases to 
his friends and family. 

At every post, or at least in every dis- 
trict, there is a tariff established which 
varies little from year to year. The 
mind of the Indian, untutored to the rise 
and fall of the markets, and knowing 
nothing of what it means for furs to be 
‘‘firm’’ or ‘‘unsteady,’’ is not tolerant of 
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varying prices; and accordingly, to facil- 
itate matters, the company takes the risk 
of changes, and unless the fall in price is 
of long continuance, gives the same price 
for fur as formerly when it was high, or 
vice versa; thus on some peltries the com- 
pany loses, but compensates itself by 
making a large profit upon others. This 
system has one advantage. The Indian 
never attempts to raise the price of furs or 
beat down the price of the merchandise. 
The tariff is unchangeable. If he is not 
pleased with it he is at perfect liberty to 
go to the next shop, and this, combined 
with the fact that the company sells no- 
thing which is not of the best quality of 
its kind, has given it advantage over all 
competitors that it will be long in losing. 

Before the establishment of the mount- 
ed police the posts in the plain country, 
at which the wily, unscrupulous Black- 
feet and Crees were the principal custom- 
ers, had to take many precautions when 
a large band of redskins came to trade. 
Guns were loaded and placed in the loop- 
holes commanding the Indian and trade 
rooms, and the gates of the stockade 
securely fastened. All communication 
between the Indians and trader was cut 
off, and there remained for the customers 
only the narrow passage leading from the 
outer gate of the stockade to the Indian 
room, the Indian room itself, and the 
narrow hallway between it and the 
trade-room. This latter was furnished 
with two heavy doors, with a space be- 
tween them which would hold from two 
to four Indians. Only two Indians were 
admitted at a time into the trade-room. 
This was divided by a stout partition 
reaching from floor to ceiling, in the cen- 
ter of which an aperture about a yard 
square was cut, and divided by a grating 
into squares sufficiently large to admit 
of the easy passage of goods, but not of 
the red man in person. As astill further 
precaution the passage leading to the 
window was in some instances made 
crooked, for the very good reason that ex- 
perience had taught the trader that the 
Indian was apt to bring heated bargain- 
ing to a dramatic climax by shooting 
him from behind. 

There has been a wonderful change in 
values since the good old days in the 
early part of this century. When Fort 
Dunvegan was established on the Peace 
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River, near the Rockies, the regular price 
of a trade musket was Rocky Mountain 
sables piled up on each side until they 
were level with its muzzle when held 
upright. Now these sables were worth 
in England about three pounds apiece, 
while the cost of the musket did not 
exceed one pound. The price of a six- 
shilling blanket was, in like manner, 
thirteen beavers of the best quality, 
beaver then being worth thirty-two shil- 
lings a pound, and a good skin weighing 
a pound or more. 

But in the course of time the Indians 
began to know better the relative value 
of the muskets and their furs, and to ob- 
ject most decidedly to the one being piled 
along the barrel of the other, which re- 
port sayeth was lengthened year by year 
until it attained colossal dimensions, 
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Indians should confine their exertions 
to the more valuable creatures, and there- 
by kill the goose of the golden eggs. 
Furthermore, the company has always 
exercised a sort of paternal care over 
the people that might, in some sense, be 
regarded as its wards. Liberal advances 
are never refused to trusty trappers in 
case of need, and to the credit of the red 
men be it recorded that rarely are these 
obligations evaded, the company’s ex- 
perience being that in this respect the 
redskin can set an example well worthy 
of imitation by his pale-faced brother. 
And finally, when the Indian grows too 
old to trap and hunt as of yore, he is 
allowed to become a pensioner upon the 
company’s bounty, and there is hardly a 
fort that has not a number of such 


hangers-on. The best possible reply 
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so that the trade gradually became to be 
less jug-handled. 

The company has shown no less far- 
sightedness than humanity in its deal- 
ings with the ignorant Indians, to so 
large an extent in its power. Its lauda- 

position with regard to the use of 
pirits in trade has been already men- 
ioned, and although, during the disas- 
us rivalry with the Nor-Westers, the 
ludson’s Bay did, for a time, fall away 
ym grace, and fight fire-water with fire- 
ter, so soon as the struggle ended in 
ilition prohibition once more prevailed. 
len every care has been taken to pre- 
nt the extermination of the fur-bearing 
imals, and whole districts have been 
laid over’? from hunting for years ata 
me. Another sagacious principle was 
pay a proportionately higher price for 
inferior furs, such as musk-rats, lest the 
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that can be given to those who have 
made it their business to abuse the com- 
pany for alleged ill-treatment of the 
Indians, is to be found in the fact that 
to this day the company is looked upon 
with the utmost affection and veneration 
by them. The writer already quoted re- 
lates that often, when he complained that 
the Indians charged him for any serv- 
ices rendered much more than they 
would have charged the company, he was 
met with the conclusive answer, ‘‘ Yes, I 
know we do; but if you took care of us 
in our old age, and treated us as well as 
they have treated us, then we would do 
this for you at the same price."’ 
Lieutenant Gordon, who was in com- 
mand of the three expeditions dispatched 
by the Marine Department of Canada 
into Hudson’s Bay for the purpose of de- 
termining the possibilities of that inland 
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cials in Canada 
is made up as 
follows. There 
are two com- 
missioners, 
one in charge 
of the land 
sales and one 
of the fur trade, 
and known as 
the land and 
trade commis- 
sioners respec- 
tively. Then 
comes the in- 
specting chief 
factor, having 





ocean as a highway of commerce, was 
much struck by the fact that the officials 
at all the posts he visited with singular 
unanimity told the same story, viz. : that 
there was no profit being made upon their 
transactions, but that the posts were 
maintained simply for the benefit of the 
Indians and Esquimaux. The shrewd 
sailor did not feel bound to accept the 
statement unreservedly, but no doubt it 
had enough truth to ballast it, for the 
profits of fur-trading have wofully fallen 
off within the past quarter of a century, 
and there is little hope of their ever re- 
gaining their former figures. 

But, so far, I have said little or nothing 
about the officials, and they certainly de- 
serve a good part of an article to them- 
selves. As already indicated, the majority 
of those at the posts have, from the first, 
been Scotchmen, although of recent years 
many from England and Canada have 
entered into the service of the company. 

The grades of rank are very distinctly 
marked, and an effective, if not martial, 
discipline is still maintained. The vari- 
ous officials of the company are classed 
as follows, beginning at the top and 
working downward: Highest of all are 
the governor, deputy-governor, and board 
of directors, who reside in London, and 
form the court of last resort as regards 
the direction of their affairs. As men- 
tioned in the first part of this article, the 
governor is, for the first time in the 
history of the company, a Canadian, Sir 
Donald Smith, of Montreal, now filling 
that honorable office. The staff of offi- 


three shares in 
the stock of the 
company to his credit, as a reward for 
long and faithful service ; then the chief 
traders, ruling over districts or depart- 
ments, and holding two and a half shares ; 
next the factors, who are in charge of 
important posts, and have two shares ; 
below them the chief traders, with one 
and a half shares; and below them again 
the junior chief traders, who, having put 
in at least fourteen years of satisfactory 
service, are promoted from the rank of 
clerks, and given an interest in the com- 
pany to the extent of a single share. 
The apprenticed clerks, the largest body 
of all, bring up the rear. They are sturdy 
young men, ranging in age from fifteen 
to thirty, and upon them falls the hardest 
and most important work. Next below 
the apprenticed clerks comes the post- 
master, usually a promoted laborer, who, 
for good behavior or valuable service, has 
been put on a footing with the gentle- 
men of the service, in the same manner 
that a private soldier in the army is 
sometimes raised to the rank of commis- 
sioned officer. Still lower are the inter- 
preters, who, for the most part, are intelli- 
gent laborers of long standing, that have 
taken the trouble to familiarize them- 
selves with the various Indian dialects, 
and thereby become indispenszble in con- 
ducting negotiations with the natives. 
Finally, at the bottom of all are the 
voyageurs, hunters, and laborers, whose 
duties are as multifarious as they are la- 
borious, cutting fire-wood and shoveling 
snow in winter, rowing, paddling, and 
portaging boats and canoes with their 
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heavy cargoes in summer, and otherwise 
making themselves generally useful. 

Lifeat a Hudson’s Bay post nowadays is 
at best a rather dull and humdrum affair. 
The Indians are entirely under control, 
and no more a source of danger than the 
negroes in the South; and time is apt to 
hang heavily upon the hands of the gar- 
rison, which may consist of from two 
to half a hundred men—according to 
whether the post is a central depot of 
supplies, a permanent fort, or merely an 
isolated stockade for the accumulation 
of provisions and peltries for the use of 
larger forts. But whatever may be the 
character of the establishment, a certain 
amount of discipline is carefully main- 
tained, and an observer could hardly fail 
to be struck with the prompt obedience 
shown to some mere stripling of a clerk 
by the grizzled, weather-beaten voyageurs 
and laborers under his control. 

The day begins with breakfast, which 
is usually at six o’clock in winter, and 
an hour earlier in summer, although the 
higher officials may prolong their morn- 
ing nap a little, if they feel inclined. 
There is an officers’ mess and a servants’ 
mess, the latter drawing rations at regu- 
lar intervals, and having them cooked by 
one of their number set apart for the 
purpose. The officers by no means re- 
gard lightly the pleasures of the table, 
and great care is taken to keep the larder 
well stocked. Their fare is, of course, 
confined largely to such wild game and 
fish as the country round about affords, 
but the supply is abundant, and the 
variety extensive. Buffalo hump—now, 
little more than a tender, juicy 
memory—moose-muffle—_tremulous and 
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ing the summer season are from nine to 
six, with a break at noonday for dinner; 
and if the post be an important one, there 
is plenty of animation and bustle, but no 
undue haste, a careful attention to details 
being never forgotten. The Indians, in 
bands upon horseback, or singly upon 
foot, present themselves with furs to 
trade. The voyageurs are hard at work 
loading with bales of costly furs the boats 
lying in the river, or unloading them of 
the goods they have brought. Brigades of 
boats destined for more distant points 
pause for a few days or hours to exchange 
the news, and take a little breathing- 
spell; while now and then the arrival of 
the district inspector, or some other im- 
portant official, with his train of servants, 
creates a sensation that only subsides 
with his departure for another station. 
All summer long a Hudson's Bay offi- 
cer’s lot is rather a happy one, which 
many acribbed, cabined, and confined city 
dweller might envy; for in the intervals of 
work there are hunting, fishing, boating, 
swimming, and other athletic pursuits 
to be enjoyed in the finest climate in the 
world. It is when the long winter comes, 
and the whole world around is buried be- 
neath a fall of snow from three to thirty 
feet deep, that the utmost ingenuity is 
needed to drive dull ennui away. Thecold 
is intense yet not unbearable, owing to the 
dryness of the atmosphere. Not a step 
can be taken except on snow-shoes. A 
silence as of death has fallen upon nature ; 
not a bird sings in the leafless trees, not 
a creature stirs within the range of vision; 
‘«the waters are hid as with a stone, and 
the face of the deep is frozen ;’’ and the 
warm, cozy mess-room of the fort possesses 
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attractions not so evident in the glorious 
days of midsummer. Then are the men 
thrown upon their own resources for en- 
tertainment, and whether the hours pass 
brightly or heavily will depend upon 
themselves. There is very little work to 
be done. The furs have to be sorted, 
looked to frequently, and packed in readi- 
ness for the coming of spring; and visits 
may be exchanged with the nearest fort. 
Those who like to dabble in ink have now 
a fine opportunity to write up their dia- 
ries; and others, with a taste for natural 
history, can amuse themselves in mount- 
ing and preserving specimens; while the 
studiously inclined can follow their fa- 
vorite lines of study. 

The northern mail starts out from 
Winnipeg earlyin December. It consists 
of two or more toboggans drawn by dogs, 
and laden with strong wooden boxes in 
which is placed an astonishing amount 
of mail matter. Proceeding as far as 


possible along the frozen bosoms of the 
lakes and rivers, the train pushes north- 
ward at the rate of forty miles a day, the 
drivers on snow-shoes easily keeping 
pace with the well-broken dogs, of which 
four are harnessed to each toboggan, 


until Fort Carlton, in the Saskatchewan 
valley, is reached. Here the entire mail 
is overhauled and repacked, branch pack- 
ets being sent off east and west, while 
the main packet continues ever north- 
ward over the snow- billowed plains, 
across the deep-drifted valleys, through 
thesighing, shadowy forests, diminishing 
steadily in bulk as fort after fort is visited, 
until at last, reduced to a mere handful, 
that a man might put in his pocket, it 
reaches the end of its journey at Fort 
Yukon, upon the far frontier of Alaska. 
When the young clerk first went out to 
Rupert’s Land, a wife, as a compagnon de 
voyage, was not to be considered; and 
then, when the time came that he might 
indulge in matrimony, he was far away 
from the women of his own race, few, 
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indeed, of whom would be willing to 
stake their future upon the uncertainty 
of finding such domestic happiness in 
the wilds of North America as would 
compensate them for the loss of all the 
delights of civilization. The natural 
consequence was that, looking about him 
for acompanion, he found his choice lim- 
ited to the dusky belles of the Indians. 
Sons and daughters were born, and grew 
up, to win the love that was rarely be- 
stowed upon the patient, faithful drudge 
of a mother. The natural affection of 
the father proved stronger than the 
artificial laws of society, and the connec- 
tion thus strongly cemented continued 
unbroken to the end. The company 
made a point of encouraging this mating 
of the Indian races with their officers 
and men. It insured the good-will of the 
one, and bound the other to the country 
by ties not readily broken. So the chil- 
dren came in quiversful to the Macs and 
Pierres, and the blood of redskin warriors 
mingling with that of «‘ Hieland lairds”’ 
and French dourgeois went flowing forth 
in a steady stream all through the mighty 
possessions of the company. 

It seems as though I had but scratched 
the surface of the story of this great cor- 
poration, which for more than two cent- 
uries has wielded so profound an influ- 
ence throughout the northern half of 
this continent. It may endure for many 
decades or even for centuries yet, but its 
career cannot be less prosaic than that 
of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. The 
returns from sales of land already far 
overshadow the profits from the fur trade, 
and the latter must inevitably in time 
shrink into insignificance. However 
that may be, the «‘ Honorable Company of 
Merchant Adventurers of England trad- 
ing into Hudson’s Bay,’’ looking back 
upon its records, may, with substantial 
reason, congratulate itself upon having 
contributed one of the most interesting 
chapters to the romance of commerce. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR MODERN COSTUME. 


TROUSERS. 


By EDWARD HAMILTON BELL. 


CELEBRATED edition, of 
the English Bible, printed 
in Geneva in 1560, in- 
forms us that our first 
parents ‘‘ sewed fig-leaves 
together and made them- 

selves breeches ,;’’ but, 

though this may seem 

to claim rather too great 
antiquity for them, there is no doubt in 
my mind that these useful articles of at- 
tire originated in what is now generally 
recognized as the birthplace of our Ar- 
yan race—the highlands of Central Asia. 
Nevertheless, in tracing their origin and 
development, we are confronted with 


many difficulties and some anomalies. 
The earliest races known to history are 
Semitic—Assyrians and Babylonians, 
Jews and Egyptians ; these and all their 
kindred peoples were petticoated and not 
trousered ; and it is not until the more 
progressive Aryans appear that we meet 


with these convenient and decorous leg 
coverings. 

The first trousers of which we have 
any record are those worn by the Per- 
sians, an Aryan people, who, under Cyrus, 
descended from their mountain birth- 
place into the fertile plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, and overthrew the great Semitic 
empires which had ruled on the Euphra- 
tes since history began. Cyrus imposed 
the costume of his forefathers on his new 
subjects, and his son Cambyses carried 
trousers as far as Egypt, on whose sacred 
and conservative soil, however, they did 
not flourish. 

The next people with whom their 
greed of conquest brought them into 

ontact were the Greeks, who, with the 
atin tribes, were, like themselves, of 
\ryan stock, and who had been settled 
in the southern peninsulas of Europe 
long before the Persians had become a 
nation. These people present us with 
the first and only instance of unbreeched 
ans among all their trousered kin. 

When Cyrus, in the course of his con- 
quests in Asia Minor (B.c. 538), came 
into collision with the free Greek states 


on its western and southern coasts, he 
succeeded in imposing upon them both 
his rule and his trousers. They seem to 
have taken more kindly to the one than 
to the other ; a very few generations saw 
them free again from the Persian yoke, 
but they are trousered still, and have 
been so as Greeks, Romans, and now 
as Mussulmans, throughout the twenty- 
three centuries which have elapsed since 
the battles of Marathon and Salamis 
broke the power of the «‘Great King,’’ and 
postponed the sovereignty of breeches in 
Europe. 

But, though their Asiatic colonies had 
fallen away, the Greeks as a people con- 
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tinued to disdain the ‘‘effeminacy’’ of 
trousers—I may be permitted to call the 
attention of ardent dress reformers to 
this word; it may be worth their while to 
note that the hardy, bare-legged Greeks 
considered trousers effeminate! When 
Alexander, in his brief but triumphant 
career, overthrew Darius the Persian, and, 
mounting his throne, added the Babylo- 
nian to his other crowns, he arrayed 
himself in the scarlet trousers of the 
royal Persian costume, to the intense 
disgust of his Greek generals, many of 
whom openly rebelled when commanded 
to do likewise. 

However repugnant it might be to the 
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traditions of his race, Alexander knew 
that to impress his new subjects favor- 
ably, and win their confidence, he must 
adopt their customs; and doubtless, in 
their eyes, the royal breeches were as 
important as to their descendants were 


those of the prophet Mohammed, which 
were borne as a banner by his devout 
followers. It is not impossible that, but 
for his premature death, Alexander might 
have imposed trousers, together with 
other Asiatic customs, on his native 
Greece. 

But, as it was, the day of Greek su- 
premacy was over, and the clang of 
Roman arms soon sounded its knell. 
The new masters of the world were, like 
the Greeks, an Aryan people, and, like 
them, originally trouserless. One of the 
strangest anomalies in the history of 
costume is this unbreechedness of the 
Aryan Greeks and Latins. We have 
already seen the contempt of the former 
for the womanish leg-gear of the 
Orientals, and we have now to contem- 
plate the same phenomenon in the 
Romans. ‘ Persicos odi,’’ sings the poet 
Horace, which may be freely translated, 
‘« Breeches I hate ;’’ but this was in the 
Augustan age. Before a century and a 
half had elapsed, the decline and fall 
had commenced, and whoso pleased, 
flaunted his pantaloons in the Via Sacra. 
As early, however, as B.c. 58, when 
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Cesar's Gallic wars had carried the 
Roman legions across the Alps, they had 
recognized the comfort and convenience 
of the nether garments worn by the 
‘‘barbarians’’ they went to subdue, and 
adopted them in the field. 

We have every reason to believe that 
the Celtic Gauls, whom Ceesar found in- 
habiting the whole western part of the 
European continent, together with the 
island of Britain, were the first of the 
Aryan peoples to leave that somewhat 
vaguely specialized locality, known to 
students as ‘‘Aryana Vaéjo; or, the 
starting-place of the Aryans.’’ The ap- 
proximate date for this event has been 
fixed at about B.c. 2000; and when we 
come to comparing the cut of their long, 
loose dracce with the trousers of their 
Persian relations, who diverged from the 
same birthplace about the same time, if 
not earlier, we shall find we have very 
good reasons for presuming that they 
wore these garments at that remote date, 
as they certainly did when first we meet 
them in the pages of the great Julius’s 
account of his conquests among them, 
and on many a Roman monument scat- 
tered up and down Europe. At the time 
when this great wave of Celtic immigra- 
tion swept across Europe, from the Cauca- 
sus to the Atlantic, the continent was in- 
habited by the Iberians, who, though not 
Aryans, were certainly Asiatics, and 
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who, there is little doubt, wove them- 
selves trousers, exactly like those of the 
present day in appearance, of the flax 
which, together with the sheep, goat, 
dog, horse, and pig, they had brought 
with them into Europe. The Esqui- 
maux, who are almost certainly the last 
remnant of the Cave men, who had 
preceded the neolithic Iberians, wear 
trousers of skin with the fur on, and are 
the only aboriginal Americans who have 
done so from remote ages; so that it is 
probable that their Paleothic ancestors in 
pleistocene times were similarly clad, for 
which there is also some independent 
evidence. 

The Teutonic races seem to have entered 
Europe considerably later than the Celts, 
but were, like them, a trousered race ; 
and our Anglo-Saxon ancestors had noth- 
ing to learn, in this respect, from the 
Celts whom they drove into the fastnesses 
of the Scottish and Welsh mountains, or 
to the more secure retreat of the sister 


island. Other Teutonic peoples who have Pe ene 


helped to carry trousers over the face of 
the earth are the Franks—who, in the 
time and person of Charlemagne, founded 
an empire which we, in our time, have 
seen restored to its pristine glory—the 
Sclavonic tribes, who were the last Ar- 
yans to enter Europe; and the North- 
men and Danes, who may have amazed 
the wondering red man with their linen 


We have only now briefly to discuss 
the Oriental trousers of the present day. 
In support of my theory of the Aryan 
origin of this garment, we note that the 
long, close-fitting, many-wrinkled panta- 
loons of the Hindoo men and women are 
as Aryan as their speech. So, too, in 
descent, are the loose, baggy ones of the 
Mussulman, which were borrowed from 


trews many centuries before Columbus. the Aryan Persian by Mohammed, whose 
ritual protected them and carried them, with 
his faith, half over the Old World? 

And did I not fear the condemnation of the 
less enthusiastic theorist, I would plead that 
the Chinese and Japanese trousers, wide and 
free round the ankles, may have been Aryan too 
by derivation, as their Morgolian wearers must 
have frequently come in contact with our trouser- 
wearing ancestors before, like them, they emi- 
grated from the table-lands of Central Asia. 
And now a word as to styles. 

The Median and early Persian trousers were 
of leather—lamb-skin being the favorite mate- 
rial—moderately close-fitting, and tied in at the 
ankle ; but, under the enervating influences of 
city life, these hardy mountaineers rapidly de- 
generated ; and increase in luxury soon led to 
the substitution of the richest materials the 
looms of the East could supply. 

The second figure in my first illustration 
shows a Persian warrior in a close-fitting pair 

eveeintan: of pantaloons, richly embroidered with lions 
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—passants, apparently. The people of 
Asia Minor—Lydians and Ionian Greeks 
—seem to have generally preferred this 
closer fitting form, and to have decorated 
them with equal richness, as may be seen 
in my second sketch. 

This also shows a curious pair of 
trousers on a statue from Asia Minor, of 
Roman times, representing Paris as a 
Phrygian shepherd ; they are loose, and 
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buttoned at intervals all the way up the 
front of the leg. 

‘The Gaulish dvacce of the time of 
Czesar were almost identical in cut with 
these Persian and Phrygian garments, 
and very possibly, occasionally, made 
also of leather; though the common ma- 
terial was woolen, woven in stripes or 
checkers ; which has survived to the pres- 
ent day in the plaid of the Scotch trews, 
and is the direct ancestor of the large 
check which the traditional Britisher 
sports at American dinner-parties and 
receptions. 

And here we may pause to observe the 
curious and remarkable similarity of the 
Gaulish and Anglo-Saxon, and the Per- 
sian and Phrygian costumes—not only 
of the general items, cap, cloak, tunic, 
breeches, and shoes, but of particular de- 
tails. The Persian warrior in the tighter 
trousers wears a torque or twisted necklet 
of gold, of a precisely similar pattern to 
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that of the 
Gauls, and both 
he and the 
Phrygian have 
on checkered 
garments. 
The Gauls, in 
war times, fre- 
quently dis- 
carded every-. 
thing but their 
bracce ; and un- 
der Roman in- 
fluence, both 
they and the 
Britons aban- 
doned their 
breeches for a 
time; while, 
as we have 
seen, the 
Romans re- 
turned the 
compliment 
by assuming 
the discarded 
garments, 
which, under the empire, became part 
of the military uniform, and were worn 
by all ranks, from the emperor com- 
manding in chief, down. At first they 
were of leather, but as the military or- 
ganization improved, of cloth of the 
regimental color, the emperor’s being 
of the royal purple. They then fitted the 
leg closely and in no case descended be- 
low the middle of the calf. 
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The Teutonic tribes are represented on 
the Column of Trajan and other Roman 
monuments as being dressed so like the 
Gauls that there is practically no differ- 
ence in their trousers. 

The Scythians, an allied people who 
lived chiefly on horseback, according to 
Herodotus, wore long, wide trousers of 
leather, which it is possible that they 
pipe-clayed, as they certainly did their 
coats. Later, about the ninth century, 
we find the Teutonic people wearing 
much closer-fitting trousers; those of 
the Franks and Anglo-Saxons, somewhat 
resembling the Phrygian, did not always 
reach to the ankle, in which case they 
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were met by long stockings ; the whole 
being cross-gartered below the knee with 
straps, which were sometimes most elab- 
orately adorned and bejeweled—as were 
the stockings of persons of rank. 

\bout the commencement of the Mid- 
dle Ages we begin to perceive a steady 
tendency toward the general adoption by 
all European peoples of the long hose, 

hich, by the fourteenth century, had 

me the entire covering of the legs 
and feet in Italy, even to the exclusion 
of shoes, apparently having leather soles 
attached. They were fastened with laces 
called « points,’’ to the doublet. 

\n allusion to this fashion appears 
where Falstaff describes his combat with 

eleven menin buckram.”’ ‘‘ Their points 
being broken ’’—«« down fell their hose,”’ 
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puns Poins. They were made of cloth or 
velvet, and often richly embroidered; or 
parti-colored, according to the dictates 
of fashion, and the wealth or importance 
of the wearer. 

The separation of the upper-stocks, 
or breech portion of the hose, from the 
nether-stock, or, as we should say, stock- 
ing, appears to have come into general 
fashion throughout Europe with the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century ; and 
I think probably originated in Germany 
toward the end of the fifteenth. 

It was not until the middle of the cent- 
ury that stockings were knitted of silk 
or wool, but were still made of cloth. 
This is not the place to dilate on the fan- 
tastic shapes taken by the trunk-hose of 
the sixteenth century, which are almost 
too well known to need comment. 

In 1628, at the court of Louis XIII. of 
France, the breeches or hauts-de-chausses, 
as they were called, resembled short 
trousers, hanging as straight and rather 
narrow tubes half-way down the calves 
of the legs. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, in England, the 
knickerbocker-like breeches which the 


portraits of Vandyke have made famous 


came into general use. However, their 
reign was but brief, and with the coming 
of age of Louis XIV. (1653), and his 
emancipation from the control of Mazarin, 
a few years afterward, petticoat-breeches 
—shin graves, as they were called—ran to 
the wildest extravagance at the court of 
France, whence they spread all over 
Europe. Advancing years, and the influ- 
ence of Mme. 
de Main- 
tenon, had a 
most sobering 
effect upon 
‘*Je roi soleil”’ 
and corre- 
spondingly 
upon his cos- 
tume. The 
breeches, 
though - still 
remaining 
wide, were 
now hidden 
under the 
long coat and 
waistcoat,and 
by the stock- 
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ings drawn up over 
the knee ; and when 
once again they 
emerge from this 
eclipse, they have 
shrunk to the mod- 
est dimensions of 
the knee-breeches 
so familiar to us in 
the portraits of 
the founders of this 
great republic. 
Trousers had sur- 
vived in a few out- 
‘ of-the-way places. 
Vecellio, in the six- 
teenth century, gives 
us the portrait of a 
Galician gentleman 
wearing short, wide 
trousers to just 
above his ankle, and 
in the following 
century we find the 
Spatffsh sailors 
wearing them. Cas- 


par Rutz gives us a picture of a Zealand 
sailor dressed in what looks exactly like 


the peg-top trousers of 1857. 

The long, tight-fitting pantaloons sur- 
vived among the Celtic Irish and Scotch, 
and were called by them /ruzs, they also 
reappear in the early part of the last cent- 
ury in the hussar uniforms of the French 
and Prussian armies. 

Pantaloons derive their name from a 
character in the Venetian comedies of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Pantaleone is a corruption of ‘ Piante 
Leone,’ the designation of the standard- 
bearer of the republic. A print of 1630 
shows him dressed in wide trousers like 
those of the French Pierrot, and a stil! 
earlier example of these trousers is given 
by Bertelli, 1591, in the costumes of 
Zanne, Trancatripe, Buratin, and other 
characters in Italian comedy. I can not 
find any instance of his wearing what we 
usually call pantaloons, viz., long, tight 
breeches ceasing at and passing round 
the ankles. 

The history of the revival of the trou- 
ser, aS we wear it to-day, begins in Eng- 
land about 1770, when long, close-fitting 
pantaloons, worn with boots or gaiters, 
came into use for morning wear, though 


knee-breeches were still the correct thing 
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for full dress. Its fortunes in France are 
generally typical of its progress in other 
countries, and are sufficiently amusing 
to be detailed here. 

In 1791, a few bold pioneers began to 
lengthen their knee-breeches in both di 
rections, and by 1795 had got them up 
under their armpits. This was a fashion 
so ridiculous that it could not but be 
short-lived. The lengthening down- 
ward was, however, persisted in, and 
thenceforward pantaloons were worn as 
in England, with boots or gaiters. 

About 1797, they began to be worn 
wider, and outside the boots; but this 
was only permissible in the summer and 
out of town. In 1798, a few daring spirits 
ventured into Paris in ‘‘this outrageous 
attire,’’ but were promptly suppressed by 
popular ridicule. The advanced repub- 
licans were the foremost in abandoning 
knee-breeches—cu/ottes—for pantaloons, 
and even in some cases, for trousers; 
whence they were called at first, in op- 
probrium, by their foes, later, in self- 
glorification by their own party, “ saws- 
culottes.”’ 

Previously to this, we find trousers worn 
in the French navy. The illustration 
shows a sailor of the year 1786 in blue 
and white striped trousers ; in 1792 they 
were striped with the national red, white, 
and blue; and in the same and following 
years, when the armies hastily levied for 
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the Austrian war and the support of the 
national convention had to be uniformed, 
the white cloth of which their breeches 
were made ran short, and trousers were 
extemporized for some of the recruits of 
the same striped material. There were 
companies and even whole regiments in 
these stripedtrousers. But this was only 
a temporary expedient. Theofficers, and 
not they alone, but the men, too, ob- 
jected to the lack of smartness, and 
preferred to button the twenty-four but- 
tons on the old-fashioned gaiter to wear- 
ing the more convenient trouser. I do 


not know the date of the resumption of 
trousers in the French army, but they 
were substituted for breeches and gaiters 
in the English army in the year 1823. 


COSTUME NEGLIGE, A LA MODE ANGLAISE, 


Under the Consulate and the Empire, 
the pantaloon and the knee-breeches seem 
to have held the field together, with a 
slight but increasing advantage in favor 
of the former, which by 1812 had entirely 
supplanted its rival, except for court 
dress, for which knee-breeches are still 

le rigueur.’’ ‘These fashions also pre- 
vailed in England, where the dandies par- 
ticularly affected buck-skin pantaloons. 

But the supremacy of pantaloons was 
iort-lived, though they struggled man- 

lly for existence, surviving until within 

memory of our fathers, to whom they 

re known as ‘‘ opera-tights ;’’ and were 

tm by men about town, if we may 

lieve Tom Ingoldsby, within the last 
ifty years : 
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“. .. Lords, squires, 
and kuights 

In their opera-hats 
and their opera- 
tights.”’ 


As early as 
1803 trousers, ex- 
tremely short, 
reaching only 
about half-way 
down the calf, 
were worn ‘‘@ da 
mode Anglaise”’ 
by the young 
men of fashion 
in Paris; and 
with straps, or 
buttoned at. the 
ankle, had be- 
come general 
throughout Eu- 
rope by 1820. 

In 1830, panta- 
loons had quite 
gone out except- 
ing with some 
old gentlemen OPERA TIGHTS. 
who had or fan- 
cied they had good legs. White duck 
trousers were immensely fashionable, par- 
ticularly with military men. Thackeray, 
to whose vivid characterization of cos- 
tume I am so much indebted, describes 
the Duke of Wellington—‘in a blue 
frock-coat and spotless white duck trou- 
sers, in a white stock, with a shining 
buckle be- 
hind ;’’ and 
Colonel 
Newcome’s 
resplendent 
ap pearance 
at his sister- 
in-law’s par- 
ty has been 
mentioned 
in a previ- 
ous article— 
fancy a dis- 
tinguished 
officer going 
to an even- 
ing party 
nowadays 
in white 
ducks ! 

At about 
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this time, Lord 
Brougham intro- 
duced black-and- 
white shepherd's 
plaid trousers, 
and plaids and 
checks became 
all the rage ; and 
have never since 
then lost their 
vogue. 

The varieties 
in the cut of the 
trousers have 
been endless. In 
1830, or there- 
abouts, they were 
like the tradi- 
tional jack-tar’s, 
tight to the knee, 
below which 
they spread fun- 
nel-wise over the 
boot ; then they 
became very 
tight. Peg-tops, 
as I have said, 
raged in 1856-’57, 
and the caricatures of that time are full 
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of them ; quite recently they have oscil- 
lated from one extreme of looseness to 
the other, and now it is reported that peg- 
tops are coming in again. 


Despite the efforts of well-meaning 
‘* esthetes,’’ there seems no prospect of 
any other more picturesque garments 
replacing the trousers which, during the 
present century, have marched triumph- 
antly over the whole civilized world. 
Oscar Wilde’s effort to substitute the 
poetic knee-breeches of the last century 
for the prosaic modern trousers met with 
so discouraging a failure that it is prob- 
able the fashion is now firmly established 
throughout Christendom. But the vari- 
ous steps which have marked the evolu- 
tion of the present comfortable and 
sensible trousers are certainly as inter- 
esting as any other phase of our civiliza- 
tion, and one that 
even the fancy-dress 
balls fail to justly 
picture. Itis worth 
while, however, to 
remember that the 
grotesque styles 
that excite our 
smiles in the mas- 
querades are gener- 
ally historical, and 
once were regarded 
with sober admira- 
tion, as will be seen 
from the illustra- 
tions accompany- 
ing this article. 


DE LAN’ OB DE RES9’. 
By B. Zim. 


Duz d’ night ’pea’ ez long ’s ef ’t da’k’n 
fer t’ stay? 

D’ mount’n ob yo’ sin hide d’ break’n’ ob 
d’ day : 

Dat mount’n cloud d’ rise ob d’ sun b’fo’ 
yo’ eyes, 

On d’ lan’ ob d’ res’ dat’s not fur away. 

Ob res’, 
Ob de res’, 
Dat’s not fur away. 


D’ pafetam stony,’nd’ mount’netam high, 
But w’en yo’ re’ch de top den yo’ mos’ 

ken tech d’ sky ! 
Ef yo’ dlin’ jes’ feel d’ way t’ d’ light ob 

Heab’nly Day, 
De lan’ ob d’ res’ am not fur away. 

Ob res’, 
Ob de res’, 
Am not fur away. 


Mock’n’ bi’ds a-sing’n’, bushes smell’n’ 
sweet, 
’N d’ grass mighty cool’n’ t’ yo’ po’ ti’ed 
feet, 
But don’ yo’ da’e t’ stay, er t’ linge’ fer 
t’ play, 
De lan’ ob d’ res’ am not fur away. 
Ob res’, 
Ob de res’, 
Am not fur away. 


So, wuk ! wuk! nigge’ ! 
Don’ yo’ stop t’ figge’, 
De lan’ ob de res’ am not fur away ! 
Jes’ wipe dem weepe’s, 
Jes’ op’n dem peepe’s, 
De lan’ ob de res’ am not fur away. 
Ob res’, 
Ob de res’, 
Am not fur away. 
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AROUND ANTIGUA 


IN THE CANOE ‘‘ CARIBEE.’’—PArT II. (Conclusion.) 


By 


HAD told the black boys that they 

might amuse themselves with Cavi- 
bee, if they liked, for they seemed never 
tired of watching me when I was in her, 
and commenting upon her. But neither 
ventured to take uptheinvitation. Their 
mysterious hesitation was explained to 
me later. It seems that the coxswain of 
the harbor-master’s gig, Nuxy by name, 
had claimed the privilege of being the 
first Antiguan to enter a Yankee canoe, 
and in order to earn this distinction had 
offered to paddle her from the custom- 
wharf and moor her astern of 
the Busibee, on the evening before our 
departure from St. John’s. Now, this 
undertaking on the part of a man so 
important in the eyes of the natives as 
Mr. Nuxy, raised most wide-spread local 
interest, and when the great moment 
arrived, everything black in Antigua 


house 


POULTNEY 


BIGELOw. 


formed a _ spectator’s gallery for the 
aquatic pioneer, who little thought how 
soon this fringe of black along the shore 
would be the mourning setting to a 
melancholy scene. 

One stroke and two strokes were accom- 
plished, and the much-envied Nuxy com- 
menced to feel that the coveted glory 
was in his reach. He had conquered, he 
thought, and turned to note the effect 
upon his jealous fellow-townsmen. But 
in that ill-considered turn was lost all 
that had been gained. Nuxy was no 
longer in equilibrium. Nuxy rocked to 
and fro. Nuxy disappeared under water, 
and reappeared to find Caridee dancing 
with delight, as were also a thousand 
blacks on shore, who laughed and 
laughed until their sides cracked when 
they saw the discomfiture of the fat cox- 
swain. Caribee was subsequently cap- 
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tured and stowed in the custom-house for 
the night, but her exploit made so great 
a sensation that the natives still speak 
of her as a water-witch, and wonder that 
any sane man dare meddle with so. nerv- 
ous a craft. 

This episode was more valuable to me 
than I realized at the time, for I have 
since been assured that the immunity 
which Caribee enjoyed from the meddling 
of curious boys may be traced to her be- 
havior upon that occasion. 

_A fair south-west wind blew us away 
from the desert island and its Crusoe 
cave. Caribee showed the way past 
Rabbit Island to the south-westerly point 
of Guana Island, where David promised 
us anarrow, crooked, and partially con- 
cealed channel in the midst of a dense 
mangrove swamp, whose odor is both 
poisonous and disagreeable. Under the 


circumstances, I took great pains to lay 
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my course according to the chart, and 
found to my delight that the pocket com- 
pass took me exactly to the desired open- 
ing, one so small that it would have been 
easy to miss it without the magnet’s as- 
sistance. Into this deadly tangle glided 
Caribee, brushing her sails every now 
and then against the foliage of the man- 
grove, from whose branches I picked a 
few oysters, in order to convince myself 
that oysters here really do grow on trees. 

The swamp grew more oppressive in 
its odor as we proceeded, and sailing 
alone, with David far in the rear, it is 
not strange that I should for a moment 
speculate upon what might happen to a 
man lost in this labyrinth of poisonous 
foliage were he to be overtaken by dark- 
ness. But, as happens always in story- 
books, and often in real life, just then a 
little peep of daylight appeared over 
Caribee’s bow. It proved to be the open- 
ing on the other side 
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Before me soon rose one of the sugar 
estates belonging to the historic family 
of Codrington ; a pretty picture from the 
water, with a substantial wharf in the 
foreground, a bungalow of a house up 
an incline, and, somewhat separated by 
trees, the sugar-house—all surrounded 
by cane, cane, interminable acres of cane. 
The sight of a graceful canoe floating to- 
ward them from the recesses of the man- 
grove swamp was evidently noteworthy, 
for, as if by a preconcerted signal, all 
shovels and hoes were dropped, and the 
humanity belonging to the estate congre- 
gated at the water’s side, all radiant with 
the happiness of school-children whose 
minds are for the moment diverted by 
the antics of a June bug. The owner 
lived in England, the agent was away, 
but the negro overseer and his very fat 
and black spouse were there to sustain 
the family traditions for hospitality. 
When David arrived, therefore, we came 
ashore, were shown the place, taken to 
the mansion for lemonade, and sent on 
our journey with a basket full of fresh 
eggs, limes, and sweet potatoes; the 
blacks waving their hands at us and 
calling, in their soft manner, ‘‘ Wish you 
happy voyage, massa !"’ 

When young Coleridge, Samuel Tay- 
lor’s nephew, wrote of this island in 1825, 
he said that the planters’ houses were 
conspicuous by reason of the charming 
parks, lawns, and flower-gardens that 
encircled them; adding that even the 
sugar-houses were tenderly draped by a 
fringe of ornamental shade-trees, creat- 
ing, on the whole, rather a pleasant 
prospect. Things must have sadly 
changed for the worse since then, for 
to-day the planter’s house in Antigua 
shows almost as much neglect as an 
Irish cabin—both, perhaps, for the same 
reason. Coleridge was here nine years 
before slavery was abolished, and saw 
only prosperity. 

The real interests of the West Indies 
have been sadly ignored by the mother 
country, and if to-day England is aston- 
ished that these islands are lagging in 
the industrial race, it is because her 
people take little pains to inform them- 
selves on the subject. 

From the Codrington estate we bore 
away in company, holding close to the 
south-eastern shore of Guana, and sailing 
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over beds of coral so close to the surface 
that I could break off beautiful sprays by 
reaching my hand over the side. So 
richly, in fact, did the submarine picture 
unfoid itself, that we hove to in a little 
cove half-way for the purpose of nearer 
exploration. 

In order to see the bottom well David 
had brought along two water-glasses, one 
of which he handed me. The water-glass 
is a square box, with a pane of glass at 
the bottom, and nocover. It is pressed 
against the surface of the water, and by 
forming an even surface makes every- 
thing beneath you wonderfully clear. 

Busibee, owing to her draught, had to 
be anchored beyond the coral, a precau- 
tion not necessary in my case. I had, 
therefore, the great advantage of being 
able to drag up specimens without leav- 
ing my seat. However, a sharp bump 
reminded me now and then that I could 
not move without great care, unless I 
chose to risk a hole in the bottom, for 
coral is a very aggressive substance, and 
bites into a boat’s bottom most savagely. 

To look over a coral bed through a 
water-glass is much like securing a shift- 
ing panorama of endless aquarium tanks. 
In and out of the coral fretwork go beau- 
tiful little fishes, darting for food, and 
feeling happily secure from the large fish 
that dare not come near such an ambush. 
We had a large pickle-jar full of rum, 
and into this went in rapid succession 
small specimens of curious shell-fish, 
crabs, lobsters, eels, 
and even a devil- 
fish. 

With a full jar we 
were off again, head- 
ng east-south-east 
the eastern end 
of Crump Island, 

Caribee again show- 
ing that, with a 

fair wind, a 
canoe can outsail 
even so good a craft 

Busibee. We were 
looking for Seton 
a cluster of 
negro cabins, which 

me on a wild- 


i 
| 
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other. At length, after experimenting 
awhile, the real Seton Village was found, 
its houses straggling up the side ofa hill 
which rose prettily from the water. We 
had come here to buy a couple of fowl. 
As at the Codrington estate, the pres- 
ence of the fleet meant high festival, and 
Caribee was soon surrounded by a very 
dark cloud of highly excited natives, who 
discussed her contrivances with an im- 
mense amount of gesticulation, shouting, 
scolding, and laughing, and so on, until 
I had picked out my two chickens, put 
them in my basket, got the basket se- 
curely between my knees to prevent their 
flying away, and called out to ‘‘ shove her 
off.’ The crowd then splashed back a 
few steps to make a little channel for 
me, and Caribee had hundreds of black 
hands gently starting her ahead. With 
a ‘‘Wish you happy voyage, massa!’’ 
from a hundred good-hearted people, we 
left Seton Village, heading for the south- 
western corner of Pelican Island, our 
second night’s camp, or rather anchor- 
age, for on this occasion we concluded to 
spend the night afloat. One of the 
chickens was sacrificed to our appetite, 
the cooking being done on the « for’ard”’ 
deck of the larger boat, and the stern- 
sheets being converted into a dining- 
room by stretching a board across the 
coaming. Here we luxuriated from sun- 
set until I dropped asleep on the bottom 
boards of Caribee, refreshed by the trade 
wind and the gentle motion of the water. 
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The third day of our cruise opened as 
brilliantly as the others. We were up at 
daylight, took a plunge over the sides of 
our. boats, swallowed our cup of coffee, 
hoisted sail, and beat out past Indian 
Town Point. I had schemed to steal a 
march on Ausibee, by cutting through 
some reefs where I knew that a deep-keel 
boat would not venture, and in this way 
get sufficient lead to make up for what I 
should lose in beating to windward ; for 
my canoe having but five inches draught, 
and a large surface exposed, makes very 
poor work to windward as compared to 
Busibee, which draws two feet. But my 
scheme fell through and I nearly fell 
out, for when I got among the reefs I 
found great difficulty in keeping the 
water out of Caribee, owing to the rag- 
gedness of the waves that broke about 
me ; and when I did get beyond this ob- 
stacle, I found that the sea outside was 
running in a manner that made beat- 
ing to windward very slow work, while 
Busibee was gaining rapidly, and David 
soon offered me a tow. 


Our breakfast was taken at Green 


Island, and did not detain us long, for 
from this point the wind was fair, and 


Caribee chafed at her painter with a 
desire to show Ausibee the way over 
the Atlantic rollers once more. Our 
course lay along magnificent coast scen- 
ery, the grandest in Antigua, and hardly 
surpassed by that on the coast of Maine. 
Black cliffs rise straight from the water 
—I should say from the foam, for the 
waves roll in here from the open ocean 
with a violence that sends them roaring 
up the face of rock as though savagely 
biting at its pitiless wall. The noise of 
the breakers was deafening, and Caribee 
made hard steering in the turbulent 
sea created by the reflex action of the 
surf; but I held her close up under 
the line of surf, until the black rocks 
seemed ready to topple on me, and I 
could even see the myriads of shiny crabs 
scampering among their crannies, hold- 
ing high carnival in the salt mist, and 
relishing, no doubt, the tasty little mor- 
sels dashed up with the breaking seas. 

I kept a good lookout for rocks ahead, 
as an accident at so inhospitable a point 
would be in the highest degree awkward. 
On we traveled, hugging the cliffs as 
close as we dared, peering here and there 
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into huge caves from which came roar- 
ings like the chorus of ten thousand 
famished sea-lions, as the surging sea 
rolled into their reverberating caverns 
and crashed amid their black recesses. 
My attention was particularly attracted 
by a huge archway, similar to the 
Natural Bridge of Virginia. It stood as 
though intended for the approach to a 
castle of marine deities, lofty, massive, 
shining over its black surface as the 
waves receded, and cloaked in spray as 
the savage breakers tore their progress 
through the portals and lashed them- 
selves into foam beyond. At such mo- 
ments one could see but the black gates 
and the white beyond, until the rushing 
volume of water receded, leaving the 
background black and forbidding. A 
fiercer bit of coast it would be difficult to 
find, or one on which one would less like 
to be cast ashore. These rocks run up to 
a height of two hundred and fifty feet, 
not unlike the Palisades of the Hudson 
or the walls of the Saguenay. 

This magnificent scenery, however, 
came near making an end of both myself 
and Caribee, for on leaving Hudson Cove 
I attempted to pierce the coral reefs at a 
point close to shore, where the chart 
promised me clear passage. For this al- 
leged opening, then, I sailed, but, to my 
surprise, found nothing but an intermina- 
ble bank of brown coral, so close to the 
water as to make the passage risky. As 
T followed this line of reef, I saw that 
Busibee was making uncommonly good 
time to south’ard and would beat me in 
by the longer way if I did not stir my- 
self. I jumped up therefore and crawled 
forward to take in sail, by unslipping my 
spar from the pin at the head of the 
mast, but the obstinate little thing would 
not slip off readily, and my hands were too 
full of sail and boom to keep her head from 
falling off broadside to the sea. Matters 
looked desperate. I gave a harder lift 
than usual and the spar broke. The surf 
then caught her. I dropped to the bot- 
tom of the canoe and seized my paddle. 
The first lurch, fortunately, sent the ring 
off the pin and threw the mainsail into 
the water ; but the second lurch brought 
the coral crunching under her bottom. 
One thump and then another followed. 
I knew that if this kept up there would 
soon be but little left of Carzbee, and I 
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wondered how much court plaster would 
patch me up after I rolled ashore among 
the hideous land-crabs. In the mean- 
time I struggled hopelessly to get out 
from between the breakers that covered 
the shallow reef. 

A great many things went through my 
head in a few critical seconds. But, 
fortunately for me, the strip of coral 
was narrow, and before I had time to 
realize it we were over in green water 
once more, floating peacefully to leeward. 
I fished up the mainsail, and, with the 
aid of paddle and 
dandy, made my way 
through an _ intricate 
maze of coral-beds to a 
part of the shore where 
the fishing-boats lay at 
anchor. Willoughby is 
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the name of this spot, no doubt named 
after the Lord Willoughby to whom An- 
tigua was granted by Charles II. in 1663, 
and who was soon after lost off Guade- 
loupe, in a hurricane, along with seven- 
teen ships and two thousand men—a high 
feast for the sharks ! 

Iran Caribee up the beach and jumped 
out amid a congregation of happy ne- 
groes, who offered me every assistance in 
their power while waiting for Busibee, 
who was not many minutes astern. 

My first care was for my broken spar, 
which I intrusted to a venerable fisher- 
man, to be mended with fishing-line over 
acouple ofsplints. He immediately took 
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charge, not merely of my sails and spars, 
but the whole boat, feeling much pride in 
the importance of his employment. 

A buxom black lassie, with a happy, 
shiny countenance, elastic tread, and 
well-hung shoulders, came up while I was 
talking to my old Uncle Ned, the fisher- 
man, and with a feeble simulation of dis- 
tress whined out : «« Please, massa, gib a 
pawr ole woman a halfpenny—a pawr ole 
woman wots got seben little children 
and—’”’ 

‘‘Old woman!’’ said I, in surprise; 
“‘you’re no old woman— 
you’re a handsome young 
woman, and ought to havea 
good husband to make you 
comfortable.’’ Fora moment 
she preserved the fixed, 
pleading look in her eyes, 
but her vanity got the bette: 
of her, and her mouth gradu- 
ally expanded into a broad 
grin of delight, which was 
a signal for all the rest to 
shout with laughter. She 
forgot her vé/e as an amateur 
beggar, and told me that she 
had no husband, and never 

had one, though the 
seven children were 
hers; a state of 
domesticity that 
appeared quite 
natural to her hear- 
ers. 

This incident is 
rather characteris- 
tic of the negro. 

He is prone to deceive, but does so in 
such an artless manner that he gains 
little by it. 

David and I secured the services of a 
youngster belonging to our unmarried 
lassie and posted off up the steep bank to 
look up our common friend, Colonel Bur- 
ton, and renew for a short time our com- 
munion with chairs and tables. 

The colonel’s house stands upon a 
sharp elevation on which there is just 
about room for his own purposes, and 
from the edge of which he can overlook 
what is going on in every part of the es- 
tate, and shout instructions to the hands 
at work about the sugar-house, as a cap- 
tain from his bridge. Some hundred or 
more men, women, and children were at 
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work bringing cane to the mill, drying 
the cane that had been crushed, and then 
stacking it nearthe furnaces. All worked 
very leisurely, in spite of the fact that over- 
seers were, as usual, encouraging them. 
The negro, however, has little incen- 
tive to be more than listless, his daily 
wages here being six cents fora child, 
twelve cents for a woman, and twenty- 
five cents for a man. Working by the 
piece they can earn from thirty-six to 
forty cents a day, but this is considered 
very high wages. But the management 
of the negro which yields the best re- 
sults, as the colonel informed me, must 
be strict, but not nagging ; punishing 
swiftly, but never bullying; not senti- 
mental, but showing the deepest sympa- 
thy with their domestic afflictions. They 
must be looked upon as children that 
have taken on the shape of men and 
women, without the development in char- 
acter that usually accompanies this 
growth. 

From where we stood on the colonel’s 
terrace, he pointed out to me five aban- 
doned sugar estates, ruined, he said, like 
scores of others, by extravagance and 
absenteeism. Most of the planters lived 
in their prosperous days as though there 
was no need of providing for bad times, 
and when the sugar-market dropped 
they got into the hands of the money- 
lenders, whose high charges for in- 
terest and commissions dragged them 
down. 

My good host brought out a list of all 
the sugar estates and grazing farms of 
the island of twenty-five acres or over. 
The list was made in 1879, but illustrates 
the present condition of things. Of the 
three hundred and sixty estates on the 
list, ninety-nine were now out of cultiva- 
tion or practically abandoned. 

The cause is obviously not any change 
in the soil or climate or temper of the 
laborers, but in an artificial state of ad- 
ministration out of joint with the needs 
of the island. Antigua has been misdi- 
rected for nearly three hundred years from 
Parliament Street. Her soil has been 
looked upon by successive sovereigns as 
cheap material for presents to impecu- 
nious members of privileged English fam- 
ilies, and all legislation for the island has 
insisted upon the trade of the mother 
country as against other countries, and 


particularly the United States. And An- 
tigua is but a fair type of the whole West 
Indies. 

The fourth day brought a «‘ Good-bye” 
to my good plantation friends, my buxom 
black lassie of the seven babies, my good 
old Uncle Ned, who spliced the spar, and 
to Willoughby Bay. Once more in Car- 
thee I was dodging in and out of the 
coral reef called Mamora, bearing south- 
west, away from soft beds and banjos. 
A great, rocky promontory, Steadfast, 
soon came under my lee, against which 
the waves were breaking, as they did 
about Hudson’s Cove. 

Over Mamora reef, again Caribee and 
I nearly came to grief, because my chart 
marked a channel down the middle of it, 
which channel proved to be exclusively 
on the chart. 

Through the Atlantic rollers we sailed, 
and after running ahead for a couple of 
miles, I caught sight of David and the 
Busibee, now on a crest, now sunk in the 
trough of the sea, dancing along toward 
English Harbor, around Cape Shirley, 
Antigua’s Cape Horn. Here the waves 
rolled so high that I could not always 
see the land, but Cartdee, through it all, 
behaved as though educated to it from 
her youth. 

It was in 1825, when the West Indies 
meant a mine of easily gotten wealth, 
that young Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
nephew of the poet, sailed into English 
Harbor, and wrote : 

‘‘This is without exception the pretti- 
est little harbor I ever saw ; the extreme 
neatness of the docks ; the busy village 
which has grown up in their vicinity ; 
the range of hills of various shapes and 
colors which encircle the inland sides ; 
and the rocky ridge which frowns over 
the mouth, with its Union and cannon 
and ramparts, present such a combination 
of tropical beauty and English style and 
spirit as I never saw elsewhere in the 
West Indies.”’ 

Instead of a busy village, we saw a 
cluster of very much dilapidated huts. 
Not a boat was to be seen at anchor, not 
an ensign to signify the presence of au- 
thority, no blue-jacket or marine to give 
the semblance of war to this once splen- 
did arsenal. A decrepit old boatswain 
was all that now represented the forces 
of the queen, and his command consisted 
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ACCIDENT IN THE BREAKERS. 


of nine blacks, who, as day-laborers, kept 
the buildings at the dock-yard from going 
to pieces. 

Sailing into this beautiful little harbor, 
I could not but echo the words of Cole- 
ridge in all that pertains to the natural 
beauty of the place, although, in his day, 
it must have been doubly interesting. 
The channel runs for a mile inland, the 


entrance is narrow and capable of good 
defense, while the harbor broadens out so 


as to accommodate all the men-of-war 
ever likely to be needed in this part of the 
world. Ships with a draught of twenty- 
one feet can draw up alongside of a stone 
dock and take in coal. 

The surrounding hills range from three 
hundred to seven hundred feet in height, 
crowned with works now running to de- 
cay.. I could count half a dozen from the 
dock-yard. And the dock-yard itselfis a 
magnificent possession for anaval power, 
—ample barracks for officers. and men, 
complete arrangements for storing water, 
a handsome residence for the commander, 
large, cool storehouses for coal, etc., enor- 
mous sheds for spars and ship-building, 
great wharf-lines of massive masonry, as 
well as inclines on which to warp ships 
out of the water. Fort Charlotte, the 
Middle Ground Fort, Fort Cuyler, Fort 
Monk, Dow’s Hill, Shirley Heights, the 
batteries about this harbor, and the ad- 
joining Falmouth Bay, as well as the 
magazines, all these speak of millions 
of pounds raised by taxation and sunk 
in this place. England now is putting 
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troops in the unhealthy 
neighboring island of St. 
Lucia, and erecting forts 
there, while this healthy and 
convenient little place is go- 
ing to pieces. 
It was late in the afternoon 
that we sadly bid farewell to 
English Harbor, and pointed 
our prows once more for the 
high seas. In one leg, Car- 
thee made Old Road Bluff, 
where we turned into Carlisle 
Bay, a fine roadstead with a 
shelving beach. A _ few 
houses and a church recall 
the time when mail steamers 
and ships of war frequented 
this end of the island, but 
few of the negroes that chat- 
tered about us as we landed seemed to 
recollect better times. With them, the 
world was one long joke, from sun to 
sun—a round of sugar-cane, rum, and 
laughter—whether ships came or ships 
went, or nothing turned up but a stray 
fisherman. At Carlisle Bay we found 
a little store, in which we were able to 
buy some bread, sugar, and bananas, 
which furnished our evening meal at an- 
chor off shore, and then we fell asleep 
with the lapping of the little waves in 
our drowsy ears. 

On the morning of the fifth and last 
day of Caridee’s eventful circumnaviga- 
tion, we were up as usual with the dawn 
and coasted along shore to the south-west 
point of Antigua, Old Fort Point, within 
a great coral reef, past little negro cabins 
whose inmates come to the beach and 
call out «‘ good-morning.’’ From Old Fort 
Point I headed north by west, hoping to 
keep close to land, run up east of the 
light-house with the north-west wind and 
then tack down to our home port, St. 
John’s. But the wind shifted to north- 
ward when I was about two miles from 
shore and close tothe light. It came out 
dead ahead in strong gusts that forced 
me to drift more and more out to sea, 
where the waves grew harder and harder 
tomanage. It seemedas though I would 
have great difficulty in getting back to 
shore under sail. My little deck was 
badly thumped by the water that broke 
over the bows and into my lap. At this 
rate I might reach Jamaica, but never St. 
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John’s, so I braced myself for the supreme 
effort involved in getting my sails down 
from the masthead. 

How easily I breathed when I had it 
accomplished! And how firmly I re- 
solved never to be caught again with an 
unfamiliar style of rig ! 

My work now was to paddle up to the 
mouth of the harbor against the wind and 
sea—a wind blowing fresher each moment 
and the seas growing correspondingly 
obstinate. At the end of an hour of hard 
paddling I discovered by chart and com- 
pass that I had made little more than 
half a mile. David by this time was far 
away to sea, getting ready for putting 
into port. He was so far that I did not 
think he would see me, and concluding 
that I could not get home that night, I 
nerved myself for a long, hard paddle 
toward the nearest shore. 

But David had suspected my plight, 
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and before I had beaten my way very far 
had altered his course and came sweeping 
down on me like an angel of rescue. He 
took my painter and gave Caribee a most 
merciful lift to windward until we were 
once more within the shelter of the port 
of St. John’s, which we had left five days 
before. The old forts, the cathedral, the 
vessels at anchor, all were strangely wel- 
come to us, for our five days seemed a 
very long time. 

Thus ended the first attempt to float a 
sailing canoe in Antiguan waters. From 
the stand-point of my health, it was an 
unqualified success, and as an opportu- 
nity of seeing the country and its people 
it was an excellent plan. If it is the 
means of entertaining any fellow-mortal 
of canoeing, and, therefore, philosophic, 
tastes, I have added another pleasure to 
my experience in West Indian circum- 
navigation. 


THE MORNING PLUNGE. 


THE DEAD TREE. 


By JOHN B, TABB, 


EREcT in death thou standest gaunt and bare, 
Thy limbs uplifted to the wintry sky, 
To supplicate its pity or defy 
The threat of wrath with towering despair. 
Around thee, like a wizard’s widening snare, 
Lithe shadows in a web fantastic lie, 
Spun of the moon, in midnight sorcery, 
Down gazing with a madman’s vacant stare. 


What reads she in thy ruin? 

Recorded in the present? 
The legend of a glory overcast, 

The song of birds long silent, and the stir 
Of leaves forever scattered to the blast, 

Yet echoed in eternal dreams to her? 


Lives the past 
Lingers here 








THE IMPERIAL PALACE AT PETROPOLIS. 


THE EXILED EMPEROR. 


By FRANK VINCENT. 


“ HE empire is dead—long live the 

republic !’’ Such is the exclama- 
tion which many democrats, who saw no 
good in the form of government admin- 
istered by Dom Pedro, doubtless made 
when news came that he was dethroned. 
Yet, if republicans can ever feel entirely 
justified in sympathizing profoundly 
with the political misfortunes of any 
discrowned sovereign, such justification 
may eminently be felt in the case of the 
recent monarch of Brazil. Born to a 
throne, he never prated of the right 
divine. Glorified by the nimbus of a 
crown, he put it on and off asa gentle- 
man dons and doffs his hat. He used 
his scepter to free the enslaved. It be- 
came in his hands a divining-rod by which 
he found out where evil flourished, that 
he might charm it away if possible. He 
was more democratic, not only in man- 
ner, but in feeling, than many a self- 
nade millionaire who fought his way 
rom the gutter, among the democracy of 
our own United States. 

It is for these reasons, and because the 
change of Brazil from an empire to a re- 
public has been accomplished with such 
astonishing celerity, that attention is 

Imost equally riveted upon the dethron- 
ers and the dethroned. The people in 
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this country do not cease to care what 
becomes of Dom Pedro because they care 
very much what becomes of the nation 
he no longerrules. The Brazilians have 
begun without bloodshed an experiment, 
which, with us, was baptized in blood, 
and is now a century old. In fact, our 
interest is quickened in all the states of 
South and Central America, which, until 
recently, seemed so languid in political 
importance and so remote in commercial 
advantages. When we remember that 
the ex-emperor is living thousands of 
miles from the capital where he seemed 
to reign in such affectionate security ; 
that the action taken by the new con- 
gress which is to assemble at Rio Janeiro 
can not fail to be momentous ; that the 
deliberations of the Pan-American Con- 
ference at Washington are full of signifi- 
cance ; that the outlook of the Central 
American Federation is decidedly favor- 
able ; that the genius of progress ‘still 
presides over the Nicaragua Canal ; and 
that even the great intercontinental rail- 
way from Mexico to the Argentine Re- 
public promises inception; the social 
and political questions that arise brim 
with more than ordinary importance and 
concern. 

Out from among these complicated 
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movements, the Brazilian phenomenon 
stands in startling picturesqueness. The 
Protean metamorphosis may be com- 
pared to an explosion without noise, an 
earthquake without shock, a cyclone 
without ruin. A dynasty has been dis- 
solved as quietly as a pearl in vinegar. 
The depreciation of the national securities 
upon the stock exchanges of Europe and 
the United States has been only nominal. 
True, everybody in Brazil had been look- 
ing forward to a republic, but not until 
after Dom Pedro’s death. There was no 
personal antagonism to the emperor. 
Treason, disguised as a courtier, did not 
fawn around the steps of the throne the 
better to devise how best to level them. 
The ruler was respected and beloved by 
all classes. The merit of his character 
gave glory to his royal investiture. The 
kinghood of the man gave manhood to 
the king. This fact will connect his 
name imperishably with the history of 
Brazil, and survive provisional manifes- 
toes, a definite government named by the 
people, and the creation of a new constitu- 
tion. 

A few years ago I had the honor of 
several interviews with Dom Pedro, when 
he was at the height of his popularity and 
power. These interviews took place at 
his palace in Rio Janeiro and at his sum- 
mer residence at Petropolis, and are de- 
scribed in detail in my volume, «‘ Around 
and About South America,’’ which has 
just been published. My recollections of 
Petropolis are especially durable, because 
it has all the sylvan attractions of a sum- 
mer capital, and because it was there 
that the emperor made his dignified and 
pathetic reply when informed of his dep- 
osition. It is only twenty-five miles 
from Rio Janeiro, and is the most famous 
and patronized of all the neighboring 
mountain resorts. There Dom Pedro and 
his household resided during the heats 
of summer, when the ghastly yellow 
fever threatened the metropolis, which 
has not yet been able to protect itself 
against the fatal visitant; thither the 
diplomatic corps and the native aristoc- 
racy followed in the suite of sovereignty, 
their own health and safety happily 
compatible with the requirements of 
court etiquette. There, too, flocked the 
families of wealthy Rio Janeiro mer- 
chants, the hill-sides and valleys being 





DOM PEDRO. 
speckled with cottages and hotels, men 
of business going and returning every 
day. The situation of Petropolis is ro- 
mantic and beautiful. It stands amid a 
cluster of hills, twenty-seven hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. Though 
warm during the day, the nights are 
generally cool, and the air is always pure 
and wholesome. The broad streets are 
lined with trees, whose intermingling 
shadows repose the exacting eye, should 
even verdure fatigue it. The houses are 
gayly painted and tastefully ornamented, 
and the grounds surrounding them are 
broken up with flowers which grow with 
all the profusion of nature and display 
all the delicate enhancements of art. 
Drives and walks, beautiful and irregular 
as veins of gold in quartz, radiate in all 
directions. The population is about ten 
thousand, among whom are many Ger- 
mans. In fact, the general appearance 
of Petropolis is more German than Bra- 
zilian, the alleged reason being that forty 
or fifty years ago a colony of three thou- 
sand Teutons established themselves 
there. Altogether, it is a delightful 
sanitarium, where Rasselas might have 
been happy and Candide might have 
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arrived at sounder conclusions respecting 
the philosophy of life. 

Upon the day appointed by Dom Pedro 
for my reception, when I made my exit 
from the door of the railway station at 
Petropolis, there upon the sidewalk, with 
but a single attendant, stood the most 
democratic of monarchs, the Emperor of 
Brazil. So little apparent was the burden 
of a crown, that his Majesty had the 
aspect of a commoner out for a stroll, 
and halting at the station to see the new 
arrivals. His easy manner was marked 
by that entire absence of condescension 
which is thoughtlessly described as con- 
descending, and was more like that of a 
civilian nodding to acquaintances, than 
of a sovereign acknowledging the salu- 
tations of his subjects. 

The imperial palace at Petropolis con- 
sists of a large two-story main building, 
with long, ‘single-story wings, the whole 
made of brick and stucco, painted yellow 
and white, and of a style of architecture 
resembling that of a Florentine villa. 
To the most commonplace visitor it 
ought now to have a deeper interest of 
association than the villa of Napoleon 
III., pointed out to tourists at Vichy. It 
is surrounded by gardens and walks, in 
the turns and intricacies of which are 
found pleasant fountains and charming 
pavilions. The interior is plain but 
commodious. Not far distant was the 
residence of the princess imperial, a by 
no means imposing house, which, how- 
derived a beauty from the encir- 
cling mass of ever-blooming flowers. 
The Brazilian royalties generally took 
the air in barouches drawn by four 
mules, with postilions, and a single 
mounted orderly, and doubtless never 
dreamed the time would come when 
they should take it at a day’s notice in 
a steamer bound for Lisbon, or in lodg- 
ings engaged at a continental hotel. 
They dreamed of it no more than I did, 
when, entering the palace, nothing was 
further from my thoughts than that the 
provincial government would inform 
the emperor that his reign was over, 
ind that he would reply, with scornful 
austerity : ‘I resolve to submit to the 
command of, circumstances, to depart 
with my family for Europe to-morrow, 
leaving this beloved country which 
have tried to give firm testimony of 
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my affectionate love and my dedication 
during nearly half a century as chief of 
the state. I shall always have kindly 
remembrances of Brazil and hopes for its 
prosperity.”’ 

Everybody who has read much about 
Dom Pedro knows that his life at Petrop- 
olis, as elsewhere, was a very active one. 
It was not the restless and nervous activ- 
ity of a Napoleon, who, whether he had 
Europe or Elba at his command, was 
bent upon making everything and every- 
body subservient to the caprices of his 
will. On the contrary, it was the well- 
directed energy of a highly cultivated 
and benevolent intellect, that desired less 
to rule than to have the benefit of his 
rule realized in the sphere over which it 
was exerted. His character had numer- 
ous facets. There was nothing of the 
uncut diamond about him. He was de- 
veloped upon many sides, morally, men- 
tally, and physically. He had sedulously 
prepared himself for his social and polit- 
ical duties. What Lord Chesterfield was 


as amere man of the world, Dom Pedro 
tried to make himself within the radius 
of a much more extended and august in- 
He neglected the body no more 


fluence. 
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than the mind. He liked to take long 
drives and walks, and in his less mature 
days delighted in athletic exercises. He 
was compelled to relinquish these in 
great measure, more because of encroach- 
ing infirmities than because of that sort 
of decadence which is attributable to old 
age alone. 

I am afraid that the popular impression 
in regard to the employments of royalties 
is founded, to a certain extent, upon the 
nursery tradition which sets forth that 
‘the king was in his parlor counting out 
his money, the queen was in the kitchen 
eating bread and honey.’’ Too many of 
us retain the convictions derived from 
early picture-books, which represent the 
monarch generally upon his throne, 
wearing a spiked 
crown (too pain- 
fully suggestive, 
however, ofa 
crown of gilded 
thorns), his per- 
son covered with 
a gorgeous cloak, 
spotted with dabs 
of ermine, and 
filling up the 
time between 
banquets by or- 
dering recalci- 
trant courtiers to 
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of these conventional monarchs as going 
to bed still with their crowns on and their 
maces in their hands, much as they are 
represented in effigy on the tombs in 
Westminster Abbey. All these zai/ideas 
have to be fundamentally modified in re- 
gard to the ex-emperor of Brazil. He 
was simply a gentleman with a scepter, 
a scholar in robes of state. He wielded 
the rod of empire as easily as a man in 
private life twirls a walking-stick. In 
1876, when he landed in this city from 
Brazil, he arrived at his hotel wearing a 
linen duster and carrying a satchel. Only 
one other potentate landed as modestly— 
and that was Herbert Spencer. 

All of us remember how Dom Pedro 
spent his time while here. He was out 
on the street at six in the morning, while 
his staff were still in bed, going every- 
where, observing everything, and ques- 
tioning everybody. He would have 


made a reporter of the first class had he 
not been a king. In perceiving, inquir- 
ing, and investigating, he ignored the 
divinity which is said to hedge the pur- 
ple. In reaching the throne he had never 
had to use hiselbows. He was more than 
willing to use them in getting at the real 
interests of the multitude. He was de- 
voted to art and literature, to science and 
languages, and to find time for this he 
willingly dispensed with the cumbrous 
ceremonial and gorgeous festivities of a 
court. He speaks all the European lan- 
guages fluently, and at the time he re- 
ceived me at Petropolis, he was deep in 
the study of Sanskrit, though I am not 
warranted in saying that this was prepar- 
atory to a course of theosophy, at ont 
so universal a fad 
among cultivated 
persons. Dom 
Pedro studying 
Sanskrit at sixty 
was as interest- 
ing as Cato learn- 
ing Greek at 
eighty, for Cato 
had certainly the 
more time of the 
two. Theemper- 
or did not lose 
many minutes, 
for even while 
riding through 
the streets of Rio, 
he generally sat bareheaded, his eyes fixed 
upon a book. 

In fact, his mixture of intellectual and 
physical activity wasremarkable. I have 
just read, in a Portuguese newspaper, an 
account of his life in Paris while on a visit 
to Europe for the restoration of his health. 
It is amazing that an invalid should so 
sport with vitality, ifso profuse an expen- 
diture of strength on legitimate objects 
may correctly be termed sport. Among 
scientists whom he visited was the cele 
brated astronomer, Camille Flammarion. 
Attended by a suite of twenty persons, 
Dom Pedro explored the astronomer’s li 
brary and observatory, and examined his 
scientific collections and instruments. 
The gyrating dome contained a large 
equatorial telescope, an instrument of 
great precision, the management of which, 
however, was entirely familiar to the im- 
perial visitor. The man who was reall) 
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the fashion 
in a capital 
which has the 
reputation of 
making a 
worship of 
frivolity, was 
the man who 
is now ex- 
emperor. The 
only visitor 
who hassince 
eclipsed him 
is our own 
Edison, who 
created as 
much sensation among the republicans as 
Franklin, the first tamer of the lightning, 
did among the court of which he was 
the cynosure. Dom Pedro, living at the 
Grand Hotel, admitted a constant stream 
of visitors, and ran as much danger 
of ‘making himself common’”’ as the 
President of the United States during a 
hand-shaking at the White House. He 
talked to all intelligently and modestly, 
reserving to himself the right, conceded 
alone to kings and journalists, of asking 
questions. His walk in life there was 
a tesselated pavement of business and 
pleasure. After frequenting scientific 
institutions, he indulged society with 
his presence by attending balls. What- 
ever interested humanity appeared to 
come within his ken. Balzac called him- 
self the secretary of society, inasmuch as 
he professed to do nothing but record his 
observations of it. Dom Pedro was also 
its secretary in a more restricted sense, 
for his observations, though not recorded 
for the public eye, were made with un- 
flagging industry upon a vast range of 
material. He saw all the notable pict- 
ures; he was fond of meeting great art- 
He did not forget the conservatory ; 
he remembered the race-course; he was 
seen upon the exchange, and he ap- 
plauded at the opera. 

With but one exception, the reign of 
Dom Pedro is longer than that of any 
other living monarch. The accession of 
een Victoria preceded his by four years. 
was during his reign, and through 

exertions and influence, that Brazil 
has steadily grown in power and stand- 
ing. Few persons realize that that coun- 
try is nearly as large as Europe, larger 
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than the United States was previous to 
the acquisition of Alaska. Of the South 
American states it is the first, not only 
in size, but also in enlightenment and 
importance. It has vast resources. Its 
soil is fertile, its pastures are immense, 
its forests are gigantic, its store of min- 
erals and precious stones is apparently 
exhaustless. The national finances are 
in a prosperous condition. Railways 
have been built, telegraph and cable-lines 
have been extended in all directions, and 
all the large rivers have been made nav- 
igable. In these things, as well as in the 
abolition of slavery and the interests of 
free education throughout the empire, 
the hand of Dom Pedro has been felt. 
Procrastination in a good cause was not 
his vice. He can not be thought of as 
deliberately putting off to the last moment 
anything necessary—excepting death it- 
self. 

But, after all, the vital question is 
whether a republic in Brazil is likely to 
prove a success. We are not reassured 
on recalling the history of the neigh- 
boring republics which are peopled by 
a similar race. Nevertheless, had not 
Brazil been so nearly a republic in every- 
thing but name, it is doubtful whether 
the empire would have lasted so long. 
Governments, like religions, to be useful 
and abiding, must be suited to the genius 
of the people who adopt them. Time 
alone can prove whether the sovereign 
power of representatives elected by the 
people is better for the Brazilians than a 
limited constitutional monarchy. As the 
talented and original Marie Bashkirtseff 
remarks in her suggestive diary, that is 
now being so widely read: ‘‘No other 
form of government can be compared to 
the ideal republic ; but a republic is like 
ermine—the slightest blemish upon it 
renders it worthless.”’ 

Will the republic of Brazil attain this 
lofty standard? Every worthy citizen of 
the United States should ardently hope so. 

The military dictatorship, that consti- 
tutes the provisional government in Bra- 
zil, has the sympathy of the country, 
as is shown by the acceptance of the 
republic by all the provinces with very 
little hesitation, Bahia alone, the con- 
servative original capital, mildly pro- 
testing against the overthrow of mon- 
archy. 
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The persistence of the new authorities 
in destroying all visible traces of the 
empire has shown the intensity of the 
republican animus. After the imperial 
coat-of-arms and flag were ordered down 
from all buildings, the streets rechris- 
tened which were named after the Empe- 
ror and his family, and the word ‘‘ impe- 
rial’’ stricken from the common use, the 
government ungenerously ordered that 
the «« Dom Pedro II. Railway’’ be known 
hereafter as ‘‘The Central Railway of 
Brazil,’’ and that the ‘Pedro II. Col- 
lege ’’ should be ‘‘ The National Institu- 
tion of Instruction.’’ In both of these, 
the Emperor took great interest ; and it 
will be impossible by the elimination of 
his name to suppress the identity of 
these and similar undertakings with his 
breadth of purpose. 

The first move of the new govern- 
ment in decreeing universal suffrage, 
instead of the educationally and pecu- 
niarily limited suffrage of the old régime, 
and in dispensing extraordinary power 
for the state governments, has insured a 
broad popularity for its administration, 
even though the army sustaining the 
new government has been largely in- 
creased. The words of Senator Paulo, 
ex-minister of two conservative cabinets, 
are illustrative of the general acceptance 
of the situation : «‘ In the present circum- 
stances, in view of the accomplished fact 


of the pacific revolution that proclaimed 
the republic, and taking into considera- 
tion the manner in which the population 
welcomed it and accompanies the logical 
developments of its consequences, the 
principal preoccupation of Brazilians is 
the necessity for maintaining order. 

The provisional government will 
have our decided support so long as it 
keeps within the limits traced by the 
duty of securing the free manifestation 
of the national vote for the organization 
of the definite form of government. We 
believe that we express the opinion of 
all or nearly all the citizens, whatever 
be their political connections or affilia- 
tions with the parties to which they be- 
longed.”’ 

The last move of the Fonseca govern- 
ment, in postponing the first national 
election until next fall, and in revoking 
the financial allowances made to Dom 
Pedro on the eve of his departure, are 
not calculated to inspire confidence in 
the intrinsic strength of the leaders, and 
the recent news of the death of the ex- 
Empress and her last words, ‘ Poor 
Brazil,’’ condoling the misfortunes fallen 
upon the land of her constant thoughts, 
may cause an imperial reaction. But 
whatever the result, the world will al- 
ways remember the wisdom and the kind- 
heartedness of the emperor whom Glad- 
stone termed ‘‘ the model ruler.”’ 
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By GRACE GREENWOOD. 


I EFORE giving my recollections of 

a series of ante-bellum Washington 
reunions, political in character and in- 
fluence, yet delightfully social, I must 
give a slight sketch of our host and of 
our hostess, whose life, though loyally 
merged, was not hidden in that of her 
husband. 

Gamaliel Bailey was born in 1807, at 
Mount Holly, N. J. His father, a minis- 
ter of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
afterwards removed to Philadelphia, 
where the son received a thorough 
academical education, and studied 
medicine, graduating with honor, 
when not yet of age, from the Jeffer- 
son College. Shortly after he made 
a voyage to China as a surgeon; or 
rather, in the double capacity of sur- 
geon and sailor. It was the best he 
could do for himself, and he did it 
pluckily. This was the sort of young 
men America produced sixty years 
ago. 

Yet Dr. Bailey’s heart was not in 
his profession, or perhaps it was too 
much in it, as he suffered keenly 
through his sympathies and from an 
almost morbid sense of responsibil- 
ity: so, soon after his return from 
China, he dropped the scalpel for the 
pen, and became a journalist. It was 
humanity which called him back to 
his first profession, as subsequently it 
called him permanently away from it. 
In the terrible cholera visitation of 
1832 he did heroic service, as the sole 
physician in charge of the «‘ Hospital 
for Strangers,’’ in Cincinnati, to which 
city he had removed. In the following 
year Dr. Bailey was married to Miss Mar- 
garet Shands, a Virginian, right out ofthe 
aristocratic old heart of slavery. Mrs. 
Bailey was a woman of rare loveliness 
and nobility of character. Gentle in all 
her ways, sunny and sympathetic, she 
vet revealed herself, in times of trial, 
brave and determined, a fit companion 

ra hero; and the times of trial did not 
Larry 

By nature broad and free, a lover of 
justice and right, Gamaliel Bailey early 


realized the national iniquity and dis- 
grace of slavery. He was a colonization- 
ist; actually believing in. the practica- 
bility of that tremendous scheme of 
deportation. His conversion to the more 
unpopular doctrines and what seemed the 
wilder faith of the abolitionists was the 
work of that marvelously eloquent apos- 
tle of freedom, Theodore Dwight Weld. 
To his new mission Dr. Bailey gave his 
mind and soul—consecrated his life. 
At first, he accepted the great Garri- 
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sonian idea, and was content with pure 
moral suasion methods. His hope was 
in indirect vicarious political action—the 
good work to be done ‘‘ unbeknownst,” 
as it were, by the good men of the old 
parties, Whig and Democratic. In this 
faith he, in 1836, joined James G. Birney, 
mob-driven from Kentucky, in the publi- 
cation and editorship of 7he Philanthro- 
pist, the first anti-slavery organ in the 
West. This journal, conducted in a spirit 
of fairness and toleration, was issued with 
regularity during mob intervals. Three 
times its office was sacked, press and 
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type thrown into the Ohio, and all con- 
cerned in its publication threatened with 
outrage and death. 

For two months the city was disgraced 
by wild pro-slavery riots—the fury of 
the mob, when presses gave out, 
being vented on the innocent colored 
people, their humble homes, shops, and 
churches. But no loss subdued, no peril 
daunted, Gamaliel Bailey and Margaret 
his wife. The fourth anti-slavery press 
stood, a monument of courage and con- 
stancy. That was after the great riots 
of 1841—a series of brutal and thievish 
outrages, though the record avers that 
the mob was ‘backed by the wealth, 
respectability, and piety of the city.” 
But a man, called Salmon P. Chase, was 
the legal adviser of the persecuted, and 
another man, called Tom Corwin, was 
the governor of the State: so, as I said, 
the fourth press stood. Naturally, all 
this lawless violence resulted in the in- 
crease of abolitionism and the subscrip- 
tion-list of 7he Philanthropist, now the 
organ of the Liberty party. Dr. Bailey 
became sole manager of the journal, and 
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toiled terribly—having been somewhat 
crippled by his forced contributions to 
the Ohio River. Nearly fifty years later 
Mrs. Bailey wrote of this time: «‘I kept 
the books, answered business letters, as- 
sisted in the mailing of the paper, and 
at the same time edited my own little 
publication ; but all my work was done at 
home, where our aged parents and our 
three little children claimed my constant 
care. This, with the housekeeping, gave 
me about all I could do. But what a 
cheerful, busy, happy life it was! I 
thank God for it all.”’ 

In 1847 Dr. Bailey was called to the 
editorship of 7he National Era, a weekly 
paper which the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, acting principally 
through Mr. Lewis Tappan, a philanthro- 
pist of great courage and foresight, had 
established at Washington. 

This journal, which for twelve years 
bravely, yet patiently, laid siege to the 
‘‘peculiar institution’’ in its great par- 
liamentary stronghold, Dr. Bailey con- 
ducted with rare talent, tact, and devo- 
tion, its moral and political influence 

ever deepening and widening 
till its mission was accom- 
plished. But before success 
and prosperity came struggle 
and trial. The mob fiend fol- 
lowed the bold reformer to his 
new field. In 1848a Northern 
schooner, 7he Pearl, was cap- 
tured in the Chesapeake, hav- 
ing on board some seventy 
fugitive slaves, all escaping 
from the District of Columbia. 
The captain and mate, a pair 
of nautical John Browns, 
named Drayton and Sayres, 
were safely lodged in jail, 
but the excitement in Wash- 
ington was intense. Soon a 
mob collected, uttering dire 
threats against the abolition 
editor and his paper. For 
three days his office was be- 
sieged, but it was well pro- 
tected. They had a good 
mayor in Washington at that 
time; yet a committee of 
leading citizens advised and 
urged Dr. Bailey to restore 
peace to the city and secure 
his own safety, by pledging 
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himself to discontinue Zhe 
National Era, and even to 
surrender his press to the 
rioters. But standing on his 
rights as an American citi- 
zen, honest and law-abiding, 
he refused to surrender any- 
thing. On the night of the 
third day the mob besieged 
his house, then on E Street, 
back of the post-office, and 
next door to Mayor Seaton’s. 
Here Dr. Bailey displayed not 
alone Napoleonic courage, 
but that rarer Napoleonic 
charm or magnetism which 
moves and subjugates masses 
of men. He and his wife 
were alone in the house, hav- 
ing sent their children and 
servants to a place of safety. 
Hearing his name called by a 
hundred peremptory voices, 
he walked out on the steps, 
and stood there in the light 
of the hall lamp, a fair mark 
for a hundred pistol-shots, as 
he quietly said: «‘/ am Dr. 
Bailey. What is your wish?”’ 
When, after much confused 
shouting, they made their 
modest demand for the im- 
mediate surrender of his 
property and his rights, on 
pain of receiving a coat of 
tar and feathers, he respect- 
fully declined to give or 
take, but asked to be heard in 
his own defense, and, for a wonder, they 
consented. He spoke to them in the 
frank, fearless, «‘ let-us-reason-together ”’ 
style peculiar to him. Yet Paul preach- 
ing at Athens scarce displayed more 
courage and dignity, or more splendid 
tact. The result was marvelous. Every 
instant he gained on their prejudices ; 
threats of lynching ceased, and murmurs 
of assent and approval were heard here 

id there in the surging crowd. Men 
vho came to curse remained to cheer— 
t alone the plucky abolition editor, but 
brave wife, who now stood at his side. 
ingest of all, a well-known Washing- 
ton man, whose devotion to Southern 
institutions could not be doubted, and 
ho was with the mob, if not of it, leaped 

on the steps and made an earnest 
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speech against haste and violence, and 
in favor of the right of a man to his own 
property—of an American citizen to free 
speech and a free press. So effective were 
both appeals, that when the last speaker 
moved an adjournment, the crowd, with 
but one dissenting voice, voted for it and 
quietly dispersed—some actually calling 
back, ‘‘Good-night, doctor!’’ And that 
was the end of it. 

From this time, 7he National Era, 
guided by a wise head and a firm will, 
pursued a prosperous career and became 
a power, not alone as the organ of the 
Free Soil party, but for its moral dignity 
and its unusual literary excellence. 

For a political reformer, with convic- 
tions strong and sharply defined—ton- 
victions which were certainties—Dr. 
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Bailey was singularly liberal-minded and 
charitable. Always in earnest, he never 
was passionate. The most independent 
of journalists, he avoided extremes. To 
his beloved friend Salmon P. Chase, just 
elected to the United States Senate, he 
wrote : ‘Come as a freeman! We want 
individualism.’’ That was likehim. He 
was himself first and last ; never amenable 
to party dictation, never shackled by pat- 
ronage ; and he proved himself to be a 
rare man to be able to stand thus alone, 
and never himself become dictatorial or 
patronizing. 

When I first became connected with 
The Era, its literary reputation was such 
as to. render me proud of my association. 
It had as ‘‘corresponding editor’’ John 
G. Whittier—our beloved prophet-poet, 
our laureate of freedom, still left to us, 
Heaven be praised ! He wrote for 7he Era 
some of his noblest poems, many ex- 
quisite prose sketches and masterly criti- 
cisms. ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’”’ was first 


published in its columns, and Mrs. South- 
worth’s first stories—short and powerful. 
Theodore Parker, John Pierpont, Henry B. 
Stanton, William D. Gallagher, Bayard 
Taylor, Alice and Phoebe Cary, and Gail 


Hamilton were on its brilliant list. 
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I first visited Washington as the guest 
of Dr. and Mrs. Bailey, in the summer of 
1850, during the memorable «‘ Long Ses- 
sion’’ which witnessed the momentous 
struggle on the Compromise measures 
and the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Law. 

The editor of 7he Era was then a deli- 
cate-looking man, but remarkably alert, 
physically and mentally, and with an 
almost boyish brightness of manner and 
lightness of spirit. His head was a fine 
one, his face keenly intellectual, espe- 
cially the eyes, which were singularly 
brilliant and searching. He had lived 
down his local unpopularity as a ‘ fanat- 
ic;’’ and his worth as a man, as well as 
his courage and ability as a politician and 
journalist, was fully recognized in the 
community. Mrs. Bailey was a clever 
woman, who took in knowledge easily, 
almost unconsciously. Impulsive and 
enthusiastic, she had also much social 
tact, was a rapid but usually a just rea- 
goner, and a witty talker. Personally she 
was very prepossessing, with a face fresh 
and fair, and a frank, pleasant voice, 
charming Southern insouciance, and un- 
varying cheerfulness of manner. Dr. and 
Mrs. Bailey were very happy in their 
home, wherein at that time were six 
beautiful children, equally balanced, as 
were all things in that harmonious, old- 
fashioned marriage. 

We went daily to the Capitol, watching 
with intense interest the titanic toil and 
tug at slave-law making and slavery un- 
making. The Senate then occupied the 
semicircular chamber which now, but lit- 
tle reduced, serves as the Supreme Court 
room, and seems all too contracted for 
this use. But on that far-away June morn- 
ing when I saw it first, it did not seem 
to me lacking in dignity or spacious- 
ness ; I regarded it with a certain awe, 
thinking then, as I think now, that no 
legislative chamber ever inclosed a more 
splendid set of men—that no grander 
dome ever arched over more brains. | 
do not believe that, with all our mighty 
mixed population, our vast increase of 
wealth and knowledge, we shall ever look 
on the like of that assembly. Below me 
sat Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, William 
H. Seward, Thomas Corwin, Stephen A. 
Douglas, Thomas Benton, Salmon P. 
Chase, John P. Hale, ‘‘Honest John 
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Davis,’’ Daniel S. Dickinson, Pierre 
Soulé, Lewis Cass, Hannibal Hamlin, 
Sam Houston, Judge Berrian, Judge But- 
ler—Charles Sumner’s arch-enemy later 
—Mason of Virginia—destined to sail 
into history on the 7rvent—and he who 
was to undertake to make history for a 
new empire—Jefferson Davis. 

Did my space allow I would like to 
sketch some of those strong senatorial 
figures. Really, they were accounted 
great men by people in those primitive 
times. Yet I must say a few words 
about the chief giants of that little 
forum, esteemed ora- 
torsin our day, though 
they would not scin- 
tillate and coruscate 
much beside the De- 
pews and Gradys of 
your day. 

I do not think it 
possible to overesti- 
mate the personal im- 
pressiveness of Daniel 
Webster. A noble fig- 
ure, not too portly to 
be well borne ; a head 
—well— 

“I’ve paced much in this 

weary mortal round, 

And sage experience bids 

me this declare :” 


I have never seen so 
grand a head as Dan- 
iel Webster’s, on mor- 
tal shoulders. The 
face had a somber 
beauty quite incom- 
parable. The great 
dark eyes, ‘‘deep as 
death’s mystery,’’ the light of which 
seemed of immortal power, yet shone 
through a sort of haze of mortal weari- 
ness, giving one the feeling that a dis- 
appointed soul was looking out of their 
sad, baffling depths. Mr. Clay, then at 
an advanced age, was tall, slender, and 
erect ; his face of autocratic ugliness was 
yet full of virility and power ; his voice 
and his smile retained their old charm ; 
while his eyes had yet much of the light 

and on occasion the lightnings—of his 
early manhood. 

There is usually a funny man in the 
senate, as in the House. Mr. Corwin— 
everybody’s ‘Tom Corwin ’’— was ex- 
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pected to fill that é/e, but, apparently 
sobered by the position, or the political 
crisis, he declined to be funny. General 
Sam Houston made some fun by his ec- 
centricities of dress, and by his eternal 
whittling. The handsome member was 
a French Senator from New Orleans— 
Pierre Soulé—an elegant gentleman and 
a captivating orator, speaking pure Eng- 
lish with a charming Gallic accent. He 
was much gazed at from the Ladies’ 
Gallery, though there were those who 
preferred, to his dark, dramatic beauty, 
the genial good looks of Vice-President 
Fillmore. We had 
paid no money, but 
we could take our 
choice. 

The fate of those 
two handsome states- 
men was singularly 
foreshadowed in their 
faces. Millard Fill- 
more, after filling re- 
spectably the highest 
office of the republic, 
lived much respected 
in tranquil comfort 
and died in ‘‘exceed- 
ing peace,’’ the cruel 
war being over, the 
first ominous thun- 
ders of which he had 
listened to with an 
unvexed soul, and no 
stage of which had 
troubled him unduly. 
Pierre Soulé went into 
the fight—which after 
all was not 7s fight— 
with all the passion 
and fiery é/av of his nature and nation, 
and in the closing tragedy went clean 
under. After defeat and ruin came mad- 
ness and death. One of his last character- 
istic if not sane utterances was : ‘‘ What 
is liberty? Itis a bundle of tyrannies. 

The House of Representatives, which 
then seemed a vast body of busy legis- 
lators, was a mere ‘“‘ corporal's guard’’ to 
the assembly of to-day ; but it numbered 
not a few men who wrought their lives 
into our history, for good or evil. Near 
Joshua R. Giddings, one of the largest 
and sturdiest members, sat Alexander 
Stephens, the smallest and frailest. Yet 
this «reed shaken by the wind”’ was to 
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outlast the oak. I noticed, one morn- 
ing, standing together in earnest talk, 
the Horatii—Greeley and Mann. Of the 
great editor I then wrote: ‘One is first 
struck by the freedom and abandon of 
his style of dress, or, rather, absence of all 
style; for nothing more unconvention- 
al and queer could well be imagined : 
‘but that’s not much ;’ the man shines 
through it all.’’ I sawa head of Socra- 
tian power, but not severity; a face, 
fair, plump, and placid, yet strangely 
shrewd and wise withal; a smile of 
quaint kindliness; and a pair of the 
loveliest hands the gods ever capricious- 
ly bestowed upon a man. 

Horace Mann, father of the common- 
school system of Massachusetts, was a 
pale, scholarly-looking man; gentle, 
genial, and sympathetic, with a lofty 
storehouse of a head. 

The South had strong men and astute 
politicians then in Congress, and though 
they had just lost their splendid leader, 
Calhoun, were as resolute, confident, and 
masterful as ever, backed as they were 
by a host of northern allies. That was 


a time of intense political excitement, 


much bitter feeling, and many complica- 
tions. Even between Free-Soilers and 
Whigs and Democrats of avowed anti- 
slavery proclivities, relations were 
strained ; the necessity of a separate party 
organization on this issue not being ad- 
mitted by such statesmen as Seward and 
such journalists as Greeley. Though in 
both Houses were good men of the old 
parties, avowedly opposed to slavery, or 
slavery extension, I believe there were 
only nine out-and-out Free-Soilers. But 
what good fighting stuff was there in that 
immortal nine of the Thirty-first Con- 
gress ! 

For all the threatening political aspect, 
Washington was gay enough that ses- 
sion, with receptions, banquets, concerts, 
and plays, and the presence of many 
distinguished visitors. Ole Bull came 
with his fairy fiddle, and John Howard 
Payne, Peter Parley, Fredrika Bremer, 
and Dorothea Dix were all lionized in 
succession. A young lady exceedingly 
popular in society was Miss Anne Lynch, 
now Mrs. Botta, of New York ; and much 
admired off the stage, as well as on, was 
the charming English actress, Jean M. 
Davenport, now Mrs. Lander, of Wash- 
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ington. I saw enough of southern social 
life that session and after to understand 
and feel the peculiar charm of southern 
manners and certain traits of character ; 
indeed, so keenly did I feel that charm, 
that I could not be hard on Miss Bremer 
when I perceived on her coming to Wash- 
ington, after a season of ‘‘ lionization”’ in 
the South, that she had been won over 
from the pure faith as it was in Garrison 
and Phillips. Still, I tried to reconvert 
her, and one evening, at Dr. Bailey's, 
wrestled with her on the broad plane of 
humanity, but retired discomfited when 
she waved before me the golden rule, 
saying : ‘‘ But, my dear Miss Grace, the 
slaves you Abolitionists would set free 
are property of the good southern people. 
Would you think them justified in rob- 
bing you of property of any sort?’”’ The 
susceptible Swede had not exactly the 
moral stamina of Harriet Martineau. 
Mr. Clay, to whom I was made known, 
not only through letters, but by his 
friend and mine, Miss Lynch, conde- 
scended to use his matchless powers of 
argument for my conversion from at 
least political abolitionism, but I was a 
hopeless subject. In southern circles, 
though treated with gracious consid- 
eration, on account of my acquaintance 
with Mr. Clay and other distinguished 
men of the South, I could see that my ab- 
olition sentiments and associations were 
regarded with suspicion or lofty disappro- 
bation; so, naturally, I affiliated more and 
more with the ostracized party. By far 
the pleasantest, if not the gayest, part of 
my Washington life, during this and 
following sessions, was spent with the 
Baileys and in their ever-widening social 
circle. I liked that little militant band 
of Free-Soilers—men of sharply defined 
characters, having the courage of their 
opinions. I liked their wives and daugh- 
ters—for the most part bright, intelli- 
gent, earnest women. We knew we had 
been ‘sent to Coventry,’’ and set about 
making ‘‘Coventry’’ a jolly sort of a 
place. Anti-slavery men got to drop- 
ping in quite informally on Saturday 
evenings, Senators Seward and Corwin 
came occasionally, but oftener Senators 
Hale and Chase, to counsel with their wise 
friend—not even the future Chief-Justice 
scorning to sit ‘at the feet of Gamaliel.’’ 
‘‘Father Giddings,”’ «« Proviso Wilmot,”’ 
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Hannibal Hamlin, and George W. Julian 
came also. Of all these the two last- 
mentioned alone survive. Mr. Hamlin 
was then a strong, active man, with 
a constitutional objection to overcoats 
and other compromise measures—fond 
of walking and not averse to dancing. 
Mr. Julian, a very young Congressman, 
was nevertheless very modest, and used 
to- blush like a girl when one of his 
speeches was commended. Ah me! I 
fear these two friends have left off danc- 
ing and blushing. 

One evening of that summer I vivid- 
ly remember. It was that of the death 
of General Taylor. After having been 


THOMAS CORWIN. 


much run down by hot weather and 


place-hunters, the president had en- 
dured, under a broiling sun, a Fourth of 
July oration more than two hours long, 
from Washington Parke Custis—which 
excess he followed by others, iced milk 
and a plate of cherries. He was a hero, 
but he succumbed. Several senators and 
political friends were at Dr. Bailey’s, 
discussing the effect on the great ques- 
tions then before Congress, of the solemn 
event known to be impending. During a 
ause in the discussion Mr. Seward gave 
us, in his pleasant, easy talk, a proof of his 

markable memory, and at the same time 
made an unconscious little self-betrayal, 
which caused more than one listener to 
smile amid the gloom. He told us not 
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only the exact age of every president, at 
his death, but at the time of his election; 
then added, as though thinking aloud, 
‘« Jam fifty-one years old.”’ 

Just at midnight the bell tolled. 

With the new president, Mr. Fillmore, 
Webster and Corwin went into the Cabi- 
net, and the Compromise Measures into 
action, such as it was. The Session of 
1851 was a dull, sullen time, politically, 
for the extreme southern faction and its 
allies. They felt they had won a worth- 
less victory. The defeated party was 
the least demoralized. Though the lines 
were more sharply drawn than before be- 
tween the fvo and anti slavery men, and 

greater efforts were made to keep 
Free Soilers out in the cold, all was 
lively and comfortable in « Coven- 
try.”’ Dr. Bailey had removed toa 
spacious house on C Street, where 
the gathering of the faithful was 
made a regular Saturday-night 
event. Though still democratically 
informal, and quite simple in the 
matters of dress and refreshment, 
these receptions were evidently 
found very enjoyable by men and 
women of the highest culture ; even 
by certain ‘‘ society people,’’ eager 
for a new diversion. As a member 
of Dr. Bailey’s household, I wit- 
nessed the growth of that unique 
reunion which had so much the 
character of the old French sa/on, 
except that it was more cosmo- 
politan, and had a purer moral 
atmosphere. Though our special 
aim was to give ‘‘aid and com- 
fort’’ to the Free-Soilers, fighting the 
good fight against tremendous odds, all 
men and women inclined toward the anti- 
slavery faith were welcomed, and even 
such honest supporters of the ‘ institu- 
tion ’’ as were fearless or curious enough 
to enter that hospitable house. Most 
welcome were Southerners ‘‘ under con- 
viction.’’ I remember during this ses- 
sion the visit of a brilliant young Virgin- 
ian, born and nurtured ina slave-holding 
family, himself a slave-owner, but who, 
before ever having heard an anti-slavery 
argument, had thought and reasoned and 
felt his way to the light, which he thence- 
forward followed, at much gainful cost 
and profitable sacrifice. This young 
Virginian was Mr. Moncure D. Conway. 
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I happened to be the first at Dr. Bailey’s 
to receive him, and he has since told me 
that I was the first abolitionist he ever 
conversed with ; and then reminded me 
that I told him he must read a wonderful 
story of slavery, then being published in 
The National Era, called ‘‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.”’ 

The receptions became much frequented 
by outsiders ; not alone philanthropists 
and reformers, but certain bold Bohe- 
mians of the press and distinguished for- 
eigners, who stood in no fear of the lash 
of political whippers-in or whippers- 
out. Among our foreign hadbitués was 
the Polish Count Gurowski—exiled for 
conspiracy, or, rather, self-exiled. Long- 
fellow, in his diary, calls him “the terri- 
ble count,’’ but he was an accomplished 
man, and would have been a handsome, 
but for the loss of an eyeinaduel. The 
sightless side of his face seemed the most 
sinister and wicked. He was witty and 
interesting up to a certain point, when, 
with his mocking cynicism, he became 
a brilliant bore. Some visitors we had 
who dropped in and dropped out early, 
as chary of their political reputation. 


So lit and flew my southern friends and 


army relations. Even brave Horace 
Greeley, happening in for a twilight chat, 
would be off before the gathering of the 
clan. If others came and went early to 
avoid the crowd, Secretary Corwin some- 
times came very late, after nearly all were 
gone. Yet he did not hurry away, but 
gave us an hour or two of wonderful talk. 
I have never known a greater humorist 
than Mr. Corwin, or a more delightful 
and dramatic raconteur. He would tell 
us stories of western life, introducing a 
score of actors, who would all live and 
move and speak before us. His face 
could express an infinite variety of 
human and animal character. I have 
seen the most famous perambulating 
humorists of later days and found them 
all, in spontaneous wit and drollery, in 
pure comic genius, leagues behind Tom 
Corwin. 

During the Session of 1852 the Bailey 
salon was especially brilliant and popu- 
lar. The Free-Soil Party had received 
many recruits —the first-fruits of the 
‘Compromise Measures’? — while the 
anti-slavery men of the old organizations 
had grown more independent, progress- 
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ive, and aggressive. This was Mr. Sum- 
ner’s first session. Of course he was 
welcomed to ‘‘ Coventry,’’ but to our sur- 
prise, if not his, was also well received 
by leading southerners. They respected 
his talent and scholarship and literary 
eminence, and, doubtless, considered him 
an opponent to be won over if possible. 
Such men as Senators Berrian, Butler, and 
Soulé essayed on him the charm of their 
social courtesies and genial personality, 
with apparent effect at first, for the new 
champion of anti-slavery seemed in no 
haste to assert himself on the great ques- 
tion. Indeed, there was a time when 
some of us were apprehensive for our 
eloquent friend—lulled to silence, as he 
seemed, by ‘the sweet South.’ But 
when the north wind blew strongly the 
grand sentinel pine responded. 

Mr. Sumner came after a time very 
often to Dr. Bailey’s, and it was much to 
see in our sa/on his tall, imposing figure, 
and his face of craggy nobility, and to 
hear the deep, rich tones of his voice. 
Mr. Sumner, though an impressive 
talker, was not, in my opinion, a fine 
conversationist. What Mr. Russell says 
of Gladstone might have been said of 
him. ‘He is so consumed by zeal for 
the subjects which interest him, that he 
leaves out of account the possibility that 
they may not interest other people.” 
Yet it was perhaps more that he lacked 
fine tact in selecting listeners for his 
majestic monologues. Mr. Chase, at 
that time a superb specimen of vigorous 
manhood and senatorial dignity, was 
most faithful to the reunions. Aside 
from the hadztués I have named, we often 
had with us brave Robert Rantoul, whose 
beautiful dark eyes were so soon to close 
in death; valiant Henry Wilson, who 
had come up from the shoemaker’s bench 
without despising honest labor; and 
steadfast Thaddeus Stevens, grim of 
visage, but not ungenial of soul—an ex- 
ceedingly interesting, because an emi- 
nently real, man ; and Senator Ben Wade, 
a rough but sharply hewn character. 
Formidable, almost savage, in debate, 
he was in conversation agreeable and 
quaintly humorous. Then there was Dr. 
Norton S. Townshend, most ardent of 
scientists and most faithful of friends— 
an enthusiast for humanity and horti- 
culture, freedom and farming, yet a 
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HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 
merry fellow withal. It is cheering to 
remember his abounding cheerfulness. 
Then there were two Wisconsin mem- 
bers—Durkee and Doty and Preston 
King, of New York, and ex-Governor 


Cleveland, of Connecticut—all good men 


and true, and very much alive. Politics 
don’t make such men nowadays. 

We made no efforts to entertain these 
guests. They entertained each other and 
No musicians were provided for 
them, no dramatic readers. They just 
talked, fast and free, as they pleased, 
with no master or mistress of ceremo- 
nies to rap on the piano, hush the 
happy hum, and make afraid. Here, 
some question of general interest was 
earnestly discussed ; there, some position 
of party policy frankly criticised ; legis- 
lators and journalists handled burning 
questions with equal boldness and cool- 
I do not suppose that these were 
better men than the good men of other 
parties, or even better-tempered, but they 
certainly talked politics without the use 
of expletives or hard sayings—without 
raising their voices, or bringing down 
their fists; and simply, I think, because 
they were talking in the presence of, 
‘times with, women of intelligence 
ind refinement. 

It was during this winter that Kos- 
suth visited Washington on intervention 


us. 


ness, 


sone 
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thoughts intent. He was treated with 
much delusive honor and oratory—as 
no action of our government on behalf 
of poor Hungary was seriously con- 
templated by Democrats or Whigs. 
He was enabled to add to his splendid 
vocabulary a choice new word—* bun- 
combe.’’ We knew both the governor 
and his heroic wife, but they did not 
come to the receptions. As the guest 
of the government, craving interven- 
tion, Kossuth thought it not proper 
or politic to openly affiliate with the 
abolitionists, though in heart with 
them. Mr. Garrison denounced him 
for this lack of moral courage. Dr. 
Bailey did not, but execrated more 
than ever the system which could put 
a padlock on the most eloquent lips 
in the world. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bailey were alike in 
their love of beauty, wit, and good old- 
fashioned fun. Each winter they had 
as guests a succession of clever women 

and relays of pretty girls. Mrs. Stowe 
liked to visit the snug harbor from which 
her great venture set forth on its endless 
circumnavigations. It is a ‘far cry’”’ 
from this time to that, but there are 
those living who still remember, with a 
glow of pleasure, the merry, yet intel- 
lectual, young ladies who did so much to 
render the Bailey salon so charming; 
poetic Annie Phillips, ethereal Eva Ball, 
graceful Nellie Tarr, witty Lizzie Ellicott, 
and demure Marion Scoble, with her sur- 
prising dramatic talent. The fun which 
was perennial in that household had free 
course on stormy evenings, and some- 
times on reception nights, after the 
grave strangers had left. We indulged 
not only in impromptu charades and 
proverbs, but merry games, even dear old 
Blind Man’s Buff and noisy Hurly-burly. 
Sometimes our amusements were more 
intellectual. It was once the order of the 
evening that all should write epigrams, 
so that each one present should be done 
by his or her neighbor. Of those im- 
promptus, many of which were very 
witty, I can recall but one—that of Mr. 
Chase on our hostess, which may still 
be interesting as a specimen of a states- 
man’s trifling : 
““When Margaret Shands was young and fair, 

She sung ‘ Love in a Cottage,’ gayly ; 

But later years brought graver cares, 

She now is prisoner of ‘ Old Bailey.’ ”” 
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But not pleasanter to me was the so- 
cial than the domestic life of this hos- 
pitable home. The six bright children 
were a source of amusement ; and more— 
they were interesting and lovable. Dr. 
Bailey, though an affectionate father, 
was a strict disciplinarian. I remember 
he was especially stringent in his regula- 
tions as to quarreling—forbidding his 
boys, under heavy penalties, to indulge 
in anything like a street fight with their 
playmates. One day, word was brought 
that Master Fred, a fine, high-spirited 
lad of nine or ten, had failed to keep 
this law. The culprit was summoned to 
the presence, where there ensued a little 
investigation, during which a nice dis- 
tinction made by the boy proved for him 
a happy diversion. 

‘‘What is this I hear?’’ asked the 
father, sternly. ‘‘ You have been fight- 
ing with young Dahlgren ?”’ 

‘Yes, sir—and I licked him, too.”’ 

‘‘ Who struck first ?”’ 

‘««T did, sir.”’ 

‘‘ What for?”’ 

‘« Because he called me a ‘damned ab- 
olitionist.’ ”’ 

The father was shocked at this ap- 


parent degeneracy, and said, with some 


severity, ‘‘But, my son, have I not 
taught you never to be ashamed of that 
name? You ave an abolitionist.”’ 

‘Yes, sir, I am—but not a damned 
abolitionist."’ 

In the summer of 1852 I first went 
to Europe, where I spent some eighteen 
months, as a correspondent of 7he Na- 
tional Era. After my return, new inter- 
ests and duties kept me so long away 
from Washington that I never more knew 
the Bailey home in its happy complete- 
ness. I have been told that, during the 
winter of 1853, the frequent attendance of 
such cultured aud scholarly men as Sen- 
ators Sumner and Chase, Judge McLean, 
John G. Palfrey, Moncure D. Conway, 
Horace Mann, and ofa score of intellec- 
tual women, with the happenings-in of 
distinguished scientists, journalists, and 
divines, gave to the sa/on much of the 
character of a literary club. Mr. Thack- 
eray was there one night. Of a friend 
who saw him on that occasion I eagerly 
asked, ‘‘ How did helook? What did he 
say?’’ and was answered, « Well, he 
looked over the heads of most of the 
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SENATOR SOULE. 


people present, and when coffee was 
served, I heard him say to the friend who 
brought him there, ‘What, Andrews! no 
brandy and water?’ ”’ 

It seemed but a little while after this 
brilliant time that I began to hear dis- 
quieting reports of a failure in the health 
of the overworked journalist and phil- 
anthropist, Dr. Bailey. The final physi- 
cal break-down was doubtless accelerated 
by some cruel anxieties and chagrins. 
He was ‘‘wounded in the house of his 
friends.’’ The ‘«‘ know-nothing’’ move- 
ment—that forced, unripe fruit of patriotic 
nationalism, which yet had in it a core of 
truth—he felt compelled to condemn and 
oppose, as inconsistent with freedom anda 
broad humanity ; and this he did against 
the advice and entreaties of many of his 
old friends and supporters, who had gone 
into the movement. His honesty cost 
The National Era some six thousand 
subscribers. But though he stood out for 
principle, against friends—to his cost—a 
little later he yielded to friends, against 
his judgment, where only his own inter- 
est was at stake. During the Fremont 
campaign he issued a daily republican 
sheet, which laborious enterprise cost 
him much hard-earned money and a sad- 
der and more irreparable loss in health. 
I have always thought that Dr. Bailey’s 
political advisers should have stood by 
him in that matter. Is it that parties, 


” 
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like corporations, have no souls? Cer- 
tain it is that just as the day of the great 
Republican Party was brightening and 
broadening into full morning, that of 
the great republican journalist was dark- 
ening into untimely night. I can not 
dwell on the gathering of those chill 
evening clouds; they closed in on him 
at sea, just as he was nearing the foreign 
shore on which: he hoped to regain 
health and courage. The end came very 
suddenly, but quietly and painlessly. 
His friend, Mr. Raymond, of 7he New 
York Times, who was present, wrote of it : 
‘‘An infant weary with play, on a sum- 
mer’s day, could not have fallen asleep 
more gently.’’ This was on Sunday, the 
sth of June, 1859. Dr. Bailey’s eldest 
son, the only member of his family with 
him at the last, soon returned from 
Havre, bearing home the dear wasted 
form. This son, Mr. Marcellus Bailey, 
now a distinguished member of the 
Washington bar, is the only one of those 
clever boys now living. His sisters are 
married and live mostly abroad. For 
nearly thirty years Margaret Bailey sur- 
vived her husband, but not for one day 
her adoring love for him. 

The Hon. George W. Julian, Surveyor- 
General of New Mexico, writes with grate- 
ful warmth of « the delightful gatherings 
at Dr. Bailey’s,’’ which he remembers 

with inexpressible pleasure ;’’ and con- 
tinues : ‘‘ There was about the presence 
and personality of the doctor a wonderful 
charm— 

‘*** Continual comfort given by looks, 
The lineaments of gospel books.’ 


‘But those gatherings were not by 
any means entirely social. They had a 
political value and significance. They 
strengthened the faith and stimulated, 
the courage of the anti-slavery minority, 
while Dr. Bailey took care to invite sun- 
dry men who were not committed to the 
Free-Soil gospel, but who were tending in 
that direction, and such were evidently 
helped forward by the influence of these 
meetings.’”’ 


Our first republican vice-president— 
he whose name is linked for all time with 
that of Abraham Lincoln—writes to me 
from his home in Bangor : 

‘‘T have neither forgotten you, nor the 
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cozy, pleasant meetings at Dr. Bailey’s, 
to which you refer. Those meetings were 
of very great value to the anti-slavery 
cause. They were made up of persons 
who delieved in the anti-slavery principles 
which they professed and advocated. I 
can think of no instrumentality which 
did so good a service to our cause. The 
meetings were composed in great part 
of men and women of both Whig and 
Democratic affiliations, but who at heart 
were anti-slavery; and they served to 
unite and strengthen all who participated 
in them and to extend their sphere of use- 
ful activity. They cheered the resolute 
and determined in opinion the timid. 

‘«« Alas, how few are now left who know 
the ordeal which we all entertaining anti- 
slavery sentiments had to pass through ! 
I then believed that God in his goodness 
would wipe out ‘ the sum of all villainies,’ 
but I never dreamed it would come as it 
has come, in my lifetime. 

‘« Yours very sincerely, 
‘(H. HAMLIN.”’ 


Ah, thrice happy are they who have 
lived to see the triumph of the great prin- 
ciple of human freedom for which they 
struggled, toiled, and sacrificed. But, 
should the heroes who fell in the early 
hours of the long day of battle, in the 
terrible, uncertain contest, be forgotten 
because they can not answer to their 
names in the roll-call of victory ? 

I find comfort in the thought that my 
hero now rests, with his beloved wife by 
his side, in a city no longer defaced by 
a slave prison, or disgraced by a slave 
coffle; but I am not content to know that 
in the free, beautiful capital which he so 
greatly helped to make worthy of a great 
nation, there is no public memorial of 
his life and gervices. In that many- 
squared and much triangulated city, 
while heroes of a commoner sort pose 
and prance in marble and bronze, on 
nearly every verdant spot, or ‘“ coign 
of vantage,’’ and war-commemorating 
monuments stand at the meeting of the 
ways, on no statue or obelisk is graven 
the pure name of Gamaliel Bailey ; no 
street bears it ; not even a public drink- 
ing-fountain has been set flowing in honor 
of his beneficent life, nor a modest little 
park been planted to keep his memory 
green. 
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By WILBUR LARREMORE. 


SHE stood, the rude crowd’s cynosure, 
Dark-eyed Lieutenant Polly ; 

A face not nun-like or demure, 
But free from taint of folly. 

In heavy shawl her form was stoled 
(The night was far from balmy), 

And on her hat the legend bold, 

Salvation Army. 


She lined a stanza and began 
The tune in strident treble ; 

She launched anathemas at man 
The unrepentant rebel ; 

She touched each vice in long harangue, 
And begged us all to shun it; 

She spoke of peace (few marked her slang), 

And how she won it. 


There breathed a rapture through the rant, 
Infectious, democratic, 
Till hearts of brutish adamant 
Were warmed with joy ecstatic. 
She warned them that direct to Hell 
Their onward march was leading ; 
She bade them face about, then fell 
To tender pleading. 


Her talk was not without its fruits ; 
The crowd grew hushed and wider, 

And two besotted, foul recruits 
Elbowed and stood beside her. 

Her tale of love alike could win 
Pure hearts as by a magnet, 

And draw through slimy haunts of sin 

A saving drag-net. 


Science did lend me aid to read 
Her face's dark enigma: 
On features stern of Round-Head breed 
Was set spent passion’s stigma. 
The faith her mother frail forswore 
Unconsciously had schooled her, 
Revived by atavistic law, 
And virtue ruled her. 


The siege of Hell she will not raise 
Till, called to fairer regions, 

She leads before the throne of praise 
Tatterdemalion legions. 

And surely one will there advance 
With comrade’s salutation, 

The armored maid who saved to France 

The church and nation. 








GEORGETOWN 


By JoHN J. 


‘ triduum of festivities with which 
the oldest Catholic college in the 
Western Hemisphere celebrated its first 


on the 20th, 21st, and 22d 
days of February, 1889, was to all who 
supposed the Washington University the 
only worthy culmination of Catholic edu- 
cation in the United States, a seasonable 
reminder that a university of that faith, 
hundred years old, was already in 
heir midst. The mortar is not yet dry 
1 the Washington University, while the 
ks of Georgetown’s ancient college 
e been tempered by storm and sun- 
hine for a century. 
Strange to say, this stronghold of the 
ciety of Jesus on American shores was 
founded when the order was disbanded. 
was in 1773 that the order was sup- 
ssed by a decree which Clement after- 
ird recalled. It speaks volumes for 


centenary, 
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the energy and unquenchable zeal of the 
order, that, during that temporary eclipse, 
one of its prominent members, afterward 
to be distinguished by the Episcopal pur- 
ple, put upon its feet Georgetown Col- 
lege. Father John Carroll, its founder, 
was an ardent young American as well 
as a fervid Jesuit. 

The beginning of the Revolution found 
him chaplain to Lord Arundel at War- 
dour Castle, the suppression of his So- 
ciety having forced him to abandon his 
professorship at Bruges. When it was 
clear that the colonies had cast the die, 
the young priest forsook the shores of 
Britain for his own country, to share its 
fate, whatever it might be. 

In 1776, in company with Benjamin 
Franklin, Charles Carroll, and Samuel 
Chase, Father John Carroll went, by re- 
quest of Congress, to Canada to secure 
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the neutrality of the Canadians in the 
contest. Father John Carroll was, there- 
fore, not only a good Jesuit, a good 
bishop and a good archbishop, but also 
a good American. He was born in Up- 
per Marlboro’, Prince George’s County, 
Maryland, January 8, 1735; his father, 
Daniel Carroll, having emigrated to this 
country from Ireland, in 1680. The house 
in which the future first Archbishop of 
Baltimore was born was only recently 
destroyed by what can not but be re- 
garded as a sort of vandalism. As soon as 
the Revolutionary 
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colonial architecture of the South. The 
community still have the refectory in this 
‘«Old Building,’’ as well as their domestic 
chapel and recreation room ; so its use- 
fulness has by no means lapsed. 

Father Carroll selected the site of his 
‘‘Academy,’’ and it certainly is a charm- 
ing one. The superb view from the back 
porch is one to hold the lover of natural 
beauties enchanted. The lordly Potomac 
sweeps with its flood of waters just below, 
parts to clasp in its vigorous embrace the 
picturesque Anacostin Island, stretches 
away, like molten 





struggle had ended, 
Father Carroll at 
once gave his mind 
to his favorite proj- 
ect of founding a 
school for boys. In 
March, 1787, he sent 
out a circular con- 
taining ‘‘ Proposals 
for Establishing an 
Academy at George 
Town, Patowmack 


River, Maryland.” 
Subscriptions did 
not pour in rapidly, 


and at last it was 
only by the sale of 
real estate in Mary- 
land that a very 
modest building 
was erected, and the 
‘‘George Town 
Academy’’ became 
an accomplished 
fact in 1789. This 
was the modest beginning of the Uni- 
versity of Georgetown. 

This first «« Academy ”’ stands to-day. 
It is wedged in between two larger build- 
ings, subsequently built on either side of 
it, and in the shadow of the superb pile 
known to modern Georgetown students 
as the ‘New Building.’’ The modest 
little structure is by long odds the most 
interesting historical relic which the 
University of Georgetown can boast, and 
it is to be hoped that nothing but the 
destroying hand of time may ever have 
anything to do with its removal. 

The wide hall running through the 
building, the wood work, the columns 
and arches, and the small porches at the 
north and south doors speak of the early 
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silver, past Wash- 
ington, and disap- 
pears in the hazy 
distance. Toward 
the south, beyond 
the wooded slope of 
the Virginia side of 
the river, rises 
faintly against the 
sky the flag-staff of 
Fort Whipple, and 
Arlington Heights 
are dimly descried, 
rich in historic rec- 
ollections. Toward 
the east, the build- 
ings of Washington 
prick against the 
horizon line. The 
dome of the Capitol, 
the irregular mass 
of the Smithsonian 
Institute, the tower- 
ing shaft of soft 
white of the Wash- 
ington Monument are familiar features of 
the view. The round top of the National 
Observatory crops out from the trees on 
Observatory Point, like a red mushroom. 
To compare great things with small, 
perched on the bank of the Potomac, 
within stone’s throw of the college is 
‘Prospect Cottage,’’ the most modest of 
roof-trees and the home of Mrs. E. D. E. 
N. Southworth, that prolific weaver of 
The Ledger romances which have en- 
deared her to past generations. To the 
north and west are earth, trees, and 
sky; the undulating slopes being well 
wooded and glowing with gold and 
vermilion in the autumn. The fine 
building of the Visitation Convent is 
just beyond the college grounds at the 
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north. Some four hundred yards to the 
northwest is the College Observatory. 

Such is the site, and no one who has 
ever drunk in its quiet beauty could 
question Archbishop Carroll’s taste in 
natural prospects. The Capitol is a fea- 
ture of the present scene which was 
wanting to the landscape when the little 
brick academy was first erected. 

But to one who is a stranger to this in- 
teresting spot it may be better to describe 
itas it breaks upon the visitor. For some 
time before he has gotten near the col- 
lege, the lofty and graceful towers of the 
new building, which runs north and 
south, attract his attention. Through 
the sleepy town outside its grounds, 
which was once Georgetown and is now 
West Washington, he will come to a long 
straight street leading direct to the col- 
lege gate. The small houses that border 
the way are not favorable specimens of 
Washington architecture, being the most 
unpretentious of dwelling-houses. 

Two small whitewashed buildings 
flank the gate entrance. One of them is 
used as a porter’s lodge, and in the late 
war they made admirable guard-houses 
during the period in which the soldiers 


were quartered in this ancient institute 
of scholastic lore. 
The new building presents its impos- 


facade as soon as the visitor has 
passed the gate. A very good idea of this 


ing 
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front view of the building may be gath- 
ered from the illustration which accom- 
panies this article. The structure holds 
its own among the fine buildings which 
are conspicuous in Washington. The 
style is Rhenish Romanesque of that late 
period which suggests its transition into 
the Gothic. The building material is 
Potomac blue gneiss, the window sills 
and fine-cut more ornate details being of 
Euclid stone. 

The length is three hundred and 
twelve feet, the depth from forty-five to 
ninety feet, and its height comprises four 
stories and a basement. At the north 
end, as at the south, is a pavilion of im- 
posing dignity. From the center of the 
building rises a tower which attains an 
altitude of two hundred and eight feet 
above the ground-floor. In it is set a 
clock. From the south pavilion rises an- 
other handsome tower, one hundred and 
sixty feet high. There are two galleries 
in this southern tower, from which the 
beautiful view may be enjoyed under the 
most favorable conditions. There is a 
largeness, dignity and elegance about 
this whole building which leaves the eye 
nothing to desire. As the visitor slowly 
strolls up the walk toward the entrance 
into the north pavilion, he sees on either 
side of him two stretches of lawn with 
rows of trees at their sides. That to the 
north is the campus ; and the well-defined 
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diamond, where the feet of the base-run- 
ners have eaten into the emerald of the 
turf, tells that the national game is held 
in great devotion by the Georgetown 
men. 

A very recent visitor to the college, if 
he is an old student, will remark the ab- 
sence of two familiar objects. To the 
left of the campus, until within a few 
months, stood the conservatory. On the 
24th day of July, 1889, Reverend James 
Curley died at the college, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-three. The con- 
servatory had been his special care. The 
two material things which had strongest 
hold on the good old priest’s heart were 
stars and flowers. Several reasons made 
the absence of the conservatory more 
desirable than its presence ; and after its 
old guardian had passed away, the glass- 
house, which had sheltered the objects of 
his affection, also ceased to exist. 

The other once familiarobject which || 
has disappeared is the hand-ball alley | 
which stood on the stretch of lawn 
toward the south. The traditions 
of many a rattling good player 
have been current among the stu- 
dents for years. 4 

These are the chief changes in 
the grounds, which an ‘old boy’”’ 
would recognize; for at the west 
of the campus is the gymnasium, 
and ‘*The Walks’’—of which 
more, later—begin at this point, § 
just as they have for years. § 
Lawn-tennis courts have taken . 
the place of the old-time ball- 
alley. 

Before entering the new build- 
ing, two objects near the front 
entrance attract the visitor’s 
eye. They are two decidedly 
useless cannons, so far as ser- 
vice is concerned. They rest 
on a mound of turf, long, old- 
fashioned pieces deeply cor- 
roded by the tooth of time. 
These dogs of war, when their 
throats had more _ barking 
power than they now possess, 
were in front of the second 
lord Baltimore’s residence, 
at Saint Mary’s, Maryland. 

Then they tumbled into the 
water of Saint Mary’s River, 
and, after collecting rust in 
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those tepid depths, were fished out and 
now are of more than pristine dignity as 
relics of those early days. 

When one enters at the door, he finds 
himself in a noble hall, finished in hard 
wood. An elegant reception-room is at 
the left. In it the most conspicuous ob- 
ject is an oblong table of solid mahogany. 
It is the dining-table beneath which 
Leonard Calvert, the first governor of 
the Maryland colony, used to stretch his 
legs. 

Directly above it hangs one of the three 
works of art possessed by the university, 
each of which would claim a position of 
honor in any collection. It is a beautiful 
Guercino, presented to Georgetown Uni- 
versity. Mrs. Nicholas Reggio, of Boston, 
was the donor of ; the painting, which 
is one of the best examples of this 
master. The second art treas- 

free ure is Luca Giordano’s 
¥ “Calling of 4 
\ Saint Mat- 
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which hangs in the rector’s room. 
third is James V. Coleman’s mosaic. 
On the right is a series of small par- 


lors. One of them contains Gilbert 
Stuart's portrait of the founder, Arch- 
bishop John Carroll, as well as one of his 
mother, a stately dame of impressive 
presence. There is also a portrait of the 
first student at Georgetown, William 
Gaston of North Carolina, whose subse- 
quent career as statesman and jurist sheds 
luster on his a/ma mater. In one of the 
windows of the old college his name is 
still visible, rudely scratched upon a pane 
of glass, in 1791. 

In this room, too, is the mantel-tree 
from the old Carroll residence in Marl- 
When it was dismantled a 
month ago, Mr. J. S. Wilson, editor of 
the Marlboro’ Gazeffe, sent this inter- 
esting relic to the college. Here it may 
be remarked that another interesting 

lic of the founder is in the college—an 
elegant old side-board from Duddington 
manor. It was once the property of Dan- 


poro 


It is in active use in the com- 


” 


iel Carroll. 
munity refectory in the « Old Building. 

On the floor below, in this north pavil- 
ion, are a billiard-room, smoking-room, 
reading-room, dressing-room, and armory 
for the students, besides a library for the 
boys. On the floor above, are the rector’s 
room and the Coleman Museum. This is 
a very large, well-lighted room, named 
after Mr. James V. Coleman, a former 
student of Georgetown. 

One interesting relic in this museum is 
an antique bell with the date 1682 stamped 
upon it. For two hundred years it hung 
at the old Maryland mission of St. Inigo’s, 
in Saint Mary’s County, where its sweet, 
silvery tones used to vibrate over the 
placid waters and sounded the « Ange- 
lus"’ to the devout dwellers on the low, 
green shores of the neighborhood. 

A very interesting contribution to the 
museum by Mr. Coleman is a collection 
of minerals from every mine or celebrated 
lode of California and Nevada. 

The two upper stories of the north 
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pavilion are devoted toa large hall, sixty 
by eighty feet, and thirty-two feet high. 
It is called Gaston Memorial Hall, in 
honor of the first pupil, and the Alumni 
Association of Georgetown have contrib- 
uted toward its decoration. In it the 
annual commencement exercises are to 
take place, and it is also to be used for 
lectures: A large gallery runs around 
three sides of the hall. The seating capa- 
city is twelve hundred. 

A series of lectures will be given in 
Gaston Hall this current year. The 
Reverend Thomas Ewing Sherman, an 
old Georgetown graduate, eldest son of 
the general, will inaugurate the course. 

The corridors in the building, between 
the two pavilions, are practically fire- 
proof. The walls and arched ceilings are 
of brick, and the floors are of encaustic 
tiles. From those corridors open the 
large and airy class-rooms, and also the 
rooms for the students. These cozy 
rooms are fitted up in many instances 
with quite a degree of luxury, the stu- 
dents being allowed every reasonable 
latitude in the matter of beautifying their 
chambers. There are fifty-six of these 
rooms. 

This is a considerable innovation on 
the Spartan simplicity of the earlier days 
of Georgetown, when the boys slept in 
large dormitories, their beds being simply 
curtained off from each other. 

In the south pavilion, in the basement, 
are three large, well-appointed rooms de- 
voted to chemistry. One is a general 
lecture-room, another is for quantitative, 
and a third for qualitative analysis. 
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The space of the remaining four stories 
is occupied by the lecture-room for phy- 
sics and the library. Both of these are 
unfinished at present, but are superb 
rooms for the uses to which they are re- 
spectively devoted. 

Mr. E. Francis Riggs, son of the late 
well-known banker of Washington, has 
undertaken the completion of the library 
at his own expense. This is the more 
generous on his part as he never even 
matriculated at Georgetown University. 
But he is a liberal-minded young man, 
with a marked love for books, and the 
damp, dark library, where the literary 
treasures of the college are now quite 
inadequately stored, appealed to him. 
The present library contains about forty- 
five thousand volumes, many of them very 
rare and valuable works, beside manu- 
scripts. 

The new library, to be called after its 
benefactor, the Riggs Library, will em- 
brace every modern improvement. The 
galleries and supports will be of iron, and 
the castings for them are fine specimens 
of founder’s work. The room is lighted 


from three sides, and there is an immense 
surface of opaque glass let into the roof. 


The flooring for the galleries will be of 
slate. 

The dimensions of this magnificent 
room are sixty-two by forty-one feet. The 
capacity will be one hundred and four 
thousand five hundred and thirty books. 
The first tier will shelve twenty-seven 
thousand two hundred and thirty; the 
second, forty-nine thousand five hundred 
and sixty; and the third, twenty-eight 

thousand and seventy. The cost will 

probably exceed twenty thousand dol- 

lars. Mr. Riggs’s private library is a 

very fine one, comprising many rare 

volumes and ¢ditions de luxe. 

This gives an idea of the new build- 
ing of Georgetown University, which 
was begun under the presidency of the 
Reverend Patrick J. Healey, whose term 
extended from 1873 to 1882. Leading off 
at right angles to the two pavilions are 
the other college structures. On the 
south the small boys’ department, then 
the Old Building,’ and then another 
building, about the same size as the 
small boys’ building, in which are the 
students’ refectory, the chapel, and the 
study-hall. 
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Across the cobble-paved quadrangle is 
the building which was erected after the 


” 


«Old Building.’’ It will be devoted to the 
use of the faculty of the university. The 
law school and the school of medicine 
ire under lay professors, men of dis- 

ability in their respective 
branches, who live at their own resi- 
dences in Washington. 

On the stairs, at the head of the first 
flight, is the old clock which has ticked 
through too many years of service not to 
be venerable. Old Father Curley found 
it in its place sixty-two years ago, and it 
vas not then known how long. it had 

n in its position on the stairs, watch- 
generations of students file before 
plain old face. It is faithful as a 
isurer of time, and middle-aged men 
ise to hear the same calm ticking 
hich they used to hear when young 
lents at the college. 

\s a university, Georgetown, of course, 

its medical and legal departments. 


tinguished 


WALKS. 


The former was established in 1851, and 
the college building for this branch is a 
handsome structure on H Street, N. W., 
between Ninth and Tenth streets, Wash- 
ington. The law school is in the 
Georgetown University law building, in 
the same city, on the corner of Sixth and 
F streets, N. W. 

Each branch is thoroughly equipped 
with professors who are of pronounced 
ability in the several branches on which 
they lecture. Dr. William Hammond, 
the great specialist on nervous diseases, 
delivers a course of lectures this year to 
the medical students. 

One other feature of the university is too 
meritorious to be neglected. If one takes 
a course down by the offices of the uni- 
versity and follows a road of a very rural 
character across a running stream, whose 
bridge is mantled with clustering ivy, 
he will come, after passing several cot- 
tages where the long-time domestics of 
the place have their homes, to a white 
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building, small and rather classic in its 
form, about four hundred yards distant 
from the university buildings. 

It is the observatory. Reverend Father 
Curley was for years the tutelary genius 
of this temple of Urania. As an astron- 
omér, he had an enviable reputation 
before old age incapacitated him for the 
work. It was he who planned the observa- 
tory and directed its construction in 1846. 
Father Curley determined the exact 
longitude of Washington from Greenwich 
more than half a century ago, and his 
calculations have lately been verified by 
the government, and also accepted by 
the astronomers in the English Royal 
Observatory. 

Connected with the observatory is the 
memory of a distinguished astronomer 
of the society whose fame is world-wide. 
Father Secchi was driven from Italy by 
the Revolution of 1848, and came to 
Georgetown. Two other well-known as- 
tronomers of the society accompanied 
him, Father Benedict Sestini and Father 
de Vico. 

The observatory is now in charge of a 
young but brilliant astronomer, Father 
John G. Hagen, a German. Under his 


care the observatory has been renovated, 
and some thousands of dollars expended 


upon it. Among the instruments are a 
four and eight-tenths equatorial, a four 
and one-half transit, and a four-inch 
meridian circle. Besides these larger 
instruments, there are several smaller 
ones which are in use nightly, weather 
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permitting, by Father Hagen’s assist- 
ants. 

If some one were to come to the ob- 
servatory at midnight, and find Father 
Hagen enthusiastically pursuing his 
investigations on ‘variables,’ and a 
young religious at each of the piers in 
front of the building engaged in astro- 
nomical researches, he could feel that this 
university was not indifferent in the field 
of science. 

It is a matter of deep regret that the 
need of more perfect instruments—which 
is keenly felt by Father Hagen, since it 
handicaps him so heavily in the unusually 
brilliant work for which his talents and 
disposition so richly qualify him—is not 
brought home to some lover of scientific 
research and astronomical investigations 
in particular. If such a one were pos- 
sessed of means, he would be doing a 
noble work for science, by donating to the 
observatory five thousand dollars, which 
would be enough to provide what is so 
sorely needed. 

No description of Georgetown Univer- 
sity would be complete without some 
word about ‘«‘The Walks.’’ <A beautiful 
road goes for five-sixths of a mile through 
a bower of trees and the most exquisite 
of woodland scenery. Here, in the de- 
lightful summer days, with the sunlight 
falling on the path through the lightly 
swaying arch of trees, the purling of 
little brooks, and the soft notes of birds 
supplying a musical accompaniment to 
the stroller’s idle reveries, the students 
take their ‘‘ constitutional ”’ 
under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

This is the most beautiful 
section in the university's one 
hundred and fifty-six acres. 
Generations of students have 
wandered through these 
winding ways by the roman- 
tic glen and felt those puls- 
ings of poetry which nature 
stirs in young souls. In the 
older days ‘*The Walks” 
were sometimes the scene of 
encounters between two lofty 
spirits, in whose breasts 
rankled a sense of insult. 
They would secretly abstract 
themselves from the watchful 
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eyes of their guardians and 
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repair their wrongs in these sylvan sur- 
roundings. Much relief and not too 
profuse a blood shedding were the out- 
come of the duel, in which nature’s in- 
struments of warfare were employed in 
defiance of the code. 

The course of studies at the university 
of Georgetown is to fully equip the young 
man for an entrance into any of the pro- 
fessions. Here the professors do not 
consider it enough to supply youth with 
merely a thorough intellectual equip- 
ment. His moral and physical well- 
cing are also the object of their endeavor. 
ss is laid upon religious instruction, 
they neglect no opportunity to instil 

rinciples of perfect rectitude into their 

lents. 

The system is a paternal one, and par- 
ents who intrust young, unformed sons 
to the fostering care of the university feel 


ait 


that they are committing their children 
to the safest of guardianships. When 
they are graduated, they are versed in 
the laws of sound reasoning, familiar 
with the principles of ethics, and are 
adepts in probing to the roots of truth 
in the elusive field of metaphysical in- 
quiry. 

These are the strongest points in this 
training. But the sciences are not neg- 
lected. Physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics come in for their due measure of 
attention. The weakest point in the 
course is that of modern languages, and 
even here the pupil acquires a familiarity 
in reading and speaking French and 
German. 

The best evidence of a mother’s care 
is the affection of her sons. The «old 
boys’’ of Georgetown cherish a lasting 
filial regard for their a/ma mater as a 
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rule. The Alumni Association is an out- 
growth of this spirit. 

As the decades of her century of exist- 
ence have slowly lapsed for Georgetown 
University, men of the most pronounced 
mental and moral worth have filled the 
president’s chair, and have passed, most 
of them, to the modest cemetery behind 
the ‘‘ Tower Building,’’ as the north struc- 
ture is named, to rest from their loving 
labors. A plain slab of stone, with their 
name, birth, and death recorded on it, is 
the simple memorial which tells so little 
cf their lives, so much of their profession. 

The names of Molyneux, Francis 
Neale, Benedict Fenwick, Mulledy, Ry- 
der, Early, Stonestreet, Maguire, and 
Healy awaken thoughts of grateful re- 
membrance in the breasts of old George- 
town students, which are more eloquent 
than any eulogy, sculptured in stone 
above their graves, could be. Through 


the breadth and length of the land, men 
who are making their mark in life turn a 
retrospective glance of warm feeling to- 
ward the good old walls of Georgetown 
University. 


There is scarcely a State in 
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the Union which has not a citizen, at 
least, who has made his course at the in- 
stitution founded by Archbishop Carroll, 
on the banks of the ‘‘Pawtomack,”’ a 
hundred years ago. Another distin- 
guished name connected with George- 
town University is that of Cardinal 
Cammillus Maggella, who was stationed 
here some fifteen years ago. 

The present incumbent of the presi- 
dential chair is the Reverend J. Harcus 
Richards, a young man who has not yet 
completed his fourth decade, but full of 
zeal, talent, and energy. Father Rich- 
ard’s father was an Episcopalian minister 
in Columbus, Ohio, who became a con- 
vert to the Catholic Church. The respon- 
sibility is an enormous one for any 
shoulder. The donations and bequests 
which flow in upon universities and col- 
legiate institutions throughout the land 
do not include Georgetown University in 
anything like the degree to which they 
doothers. A few donations and bequests, 
from liberal friends and students, the 
good old college has received; but the 
large expense which the erection of the 
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superb new building has imposed upon 
an order which has only its educational 
fees as an income is one that should 
appeal at least to the wealthy Catholics. 
Its sphere of usefulness would be largely 
enhanced by a few donations of this kind. 


OHNE WORTE.”’ 
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In point of scholars and professors the 
old university is admirably equipped to- 
day. The little «« Academy on the banks 
of the Patowmack’’ has increased to a 
dignity and importance worthy of its 
founder's zeal. 








THE COLLEGE FROM ACROSS THE POTOMAC. 
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By WILLIAM H. CARRUTH, 


THE high, unearthly sweetness of these airs, 
Wrung out long, long ago, by Love and Grief, 
From the great master’s heart-strings, for relief 

Thrilling thus passionately through the years 

Rather than break outright, into our ears 
Steals softly, unannounced,—a kindly thief,— 
And, breathing on our dusty strings, in brief 

Sets them to singing, and we stand in tears. 


Type of the joys and woes of thousands, worn 
Serenely and untrumpeted, but turned 
Into the voiceless music of loving deeds, 
Whose influence ineffable is borne 
Round the great globe to cheerless souls that yearned 
In darkness for this answer to their needs. 
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A FRIENDLY ESTIMATE OF A GREAT CAREER. 


By MURAT HALSTEAD. 


N his autobiography Hor- 
ace Greeley said: ‘‘ Fame 

is a vapor ; popularity an ac- 
cident; riches take wings; 
the only earthly certainty is 
oblivion.”’ 

Seventeen years have 
passed since his death, and 
if «‘the only certainty’’ had 
already come to him, if he was 
forgotten by the world, it 
might be well for his friends 
to care only to keep his grave 
green, but his picturesque 
figure is still familiar. His 
radiant face, innocent as 
childhood and wise as Frank- 
lin’s, has not faded from the 
public memory. 

Whittier, with one of his 
immortal touches, called 
Greeley ‘our later Franklin,”’ 
but he was not by the accepted 
standards of achievement a 
successful man. He neither 
accumulated riches nor ag- 
grandized himself personally 
as a practical politician. The 
great offices for which he 
naively confessed his ambi- 
tion, in his hunger for pal- 
pable evidence of popular approbation, 
were reserved for those whose methods 
were more obtrusive and executive, though 
their labors were less ardent and thought- 
ful, and gifts no greater than his. 

Ask the average citizen what the name 
of Horace Greeley signifies, and the sum 
of the answers is: He was a poor 
printer boy ; a fierce and powerful writer 
against slavery and oppression of any 
sort wherever he found it ; he had many 
views honestly held and _ crotchetly 
advocated, looking to many reforms, 
some outlined and definite, others with- 
out form and void; he expressed him- 
self with the widest freedom and the 
boldest candor; he told the young man 
to go West and grow; that he was 
almost ready to give up the Union rather 
than make the awful sacrifice of war; 
he was urgent for speedy and sweep- 
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ing military operations, and bitterly re- 


pentant and utterly despondent when 
misfortune came; he hastily and _per- 
sistently criticised President Lincoln, 
holding that he was too tender-hearted 
and slow in action and feeble in will for 
his position, and was swift and eager in 
opposing him for a second term; he 
signed the bail-bond of Jefferson Davis, 
breaking the popularity of his news- 
paper and destroving the sale of his 
history of the war at one stroke; he 
loaned money to all comers, including 
impartially the poor and the rich; he 
became dissatisfied with and hostile to 
the policy of General Grant, opposed his 
reélection, ran against him, was beaten, 
was broken in spirit by his discomfit- 
ure, broken hearted by the death of his 
wife, became a victim of insomnia and 
died in delirium. 
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This is all true and yet unjust ; and it 
is time to say something to brighten the 
remembrance of good works, and modify 
the harshness of judgment superficial 
when severe, rendered upon the conspic- 
uous faults in a career of extraordinary 
usefulness that should be crowned with 
exalted honors. 

There are a few men of such marked 
individuality that no matter how rude 
the sketch, the likeness is unmistakable. 
An artist we all know draws Ben 
Butler beyond doubt with three 
flourishes of a pencil in as many 
I have known him to litter 
the floor with forty Ben Butlers 
at one dinner. Mr. Greeley 
was one of those quaint men 
so surprisingly himself, so 
unlike everybody else, and 
the fact was so apparent not 
merely in face and figure 
and clothing, but in walk 
and voice and gesture, that 
there entered into one’s affec- 
tionate regard a kindly sense 
of humor. Why, there is a 
way of winding up an um- 
brella and carrying it that is 
recognized as Greeley’s fash- 
ion. I have seen him with 
his head tied up in a handker- 
chief, after he had been cruelly 
assaulted by a statesman from 
\rkansas, and so deliciously 
unconscious of anything comical 
in his aspect, that you did not 
dare laugh, and he had no more 
notion of animosity toward his as- 
sailant than if he had been at- 
tacked by a wild animal. The 
member of Congress whostruck 
him with a stick was to hima 
stupid barbarian, it would 
have been at once criminal 
and ludicrous to kill. 
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Mr. Greeley presided at the dinner 
given Charles Dickens at Delmonico’s, 
by the Press, April 19, 1868. He was 
stout, and it was one of the quiet jokes 
of the evening that Mr. Dickens was at 
last at a dinner over which his own Mr. 
Pickwick—Dickens’s pronunciation, by 
the way, was ‘ Peekweek’’—presided. 
There was a curious contrast between the 
men at the head of the table. Dickens 
had a deeply-lined face, and was florid 
and grizzled, and his eye had a glit- 
ter that was bird-like. Greeley was 
smooth, round-cheeked as a whole- 
some baby, with a delicate pallor, a 
brow white as alabaster, with just a 

suspicion of rosy tint, and his 
eyes were concealed by his 
glasses. Dickens partook 
freely of the wines, and 
Greeley did not turn his 
glasses down, but thrust 
them out of his way with a 
single exception, and in that 
placed a beautiful red rose 
which had been furnished for 
his boutonnier, and during 
the dinner lifted his glass to 
his nose as often as others 
raised glasses to their mouths, 
and the fragrance of the rose 
was all the stimulant he 

wanted. 
Seeing Greeley’s glass with 
the rose in it in active ser- 
vice, some of the careless ob- 
servers thought he had departed 
from his lifelong and unbroken 
habit of disdaining intoxicants, 
and perhaps some of them 
were able to testify that 
they had seen him 
drinking wine at din- 

ner. 

Mr.Greeley as a poor 


This statuette of Horace Greeley was taken in 1868, with the then new process of photo-sculp- 
which was invented in Paris by Mr. Willem, and was worked by myself in New York city. 


Photo- 


Ipture is a photograph in clay, and the photographic part of the work was done in a round studio, where 
sitter was placed on a platform in the center, and photographed by twenty-four cameras at once from 


ides of the studio. 


Large tracings were then made from the photographs by solar cameras, and to these 


nty-four tracings, which showed the figure in twenty-four profiles, the dull point of a pantograph was 


lied 


The pantograph was a heavy structure which hung perpendicularly, and while the dull point 
t over the tracings a sharp steel needle on the other arm would cut the profiles in clay. 
bsolutely correct figure. which was retouched by an artist, and then duplicated by plaster cast. 


The result was 
Mr. 


eley came in one morning, with his white duster on, and his pockets full of newspapers, besides those 


r his arm. 


He stepped on the platform and wished to know what position he should take. 


The posi- 


vas so much “Greeley” all over, that he was requested to remain as he stood,and the above illustra- 


vas the result 


W. KURTZ. 
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the office of a country newspaper, be- 
came an expert compositor, and made 
his appearance in New York, where he 
was suspected of the high misdemeanor 
of being a runaway apprentice, and re- 
viled and rejected when he sought em- 
ployment, is as well known as the youth- 
ful adventures of the earlier Franklin, but 
there is one episode of his wanderings 
when a boy that is not so familiar, though 
it is the most interesting and touching of 
all. 

He told it in a speech at Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, September 25, 1872, nine weeks 
before his death, thus: 

‘‘ Fellow-citizens—It was about forty- 
one and a half years ago that I, a rather 
green country boy, with all my worldly 
wealth done up ina small bundle, walked 
into this place one winter morning, look- 
ing for work by which to earn my bread. 
I found employment and kindness in the 
service of Mr. Sterrett in the Erie Eapress 
office, for six months, and those six 
months are among the pleasantest of all 
the months I now recall. I tried to be, 


fellow-citizens, while I lived here, a dili- 
gent, faithful, correct, though not very 
rapid, typesetter. In my honorable sphere 


I made some friends and no enemies. I 
was a little given to political disputation, 
which seemed to me rather a peculiarity 
of the place, for I never saw so many red- 
hot politicians in any other place I have 
visited as in Erie forty years ago. Still, 
I trust, I gave no one just cause for com- 
plaint. I am sure no one who differed 
with me ever has laid up against me any- 
thing that I said during my sojourn here. 
Well, the time came when there was no 
work for me to do. I would gladly have 
remained for years, perhaps for all my 
lifetime ; but work failed, and, like too 
many others, I set my face toward New 
York, thinking in that city, as so many 
others mistakenly thought, I could not 
fail to find employment. I went there, 
and though for some years my hope was 
very slight—it seemed often that I could 
find means to stop but a few weeks only 
—still I was able to hold on, and after ten 
vears I gained a footing there that is 
likely to abide. I have been at work 
there these forty vears as a printer and 
editor, the trade which I had learned and 
the position to which I had always as- 
pired. I have been reasonably success- 
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ful there; that is to say, though I have 
not amassed wealth, and probably never 
shall do so, I have always generously 
subsisted. My labors, which have been 
constant and arduous, have been fairly 
remunerative. Now, old age begins to 
creep on, I do not feel, in spite of all the 
bitterness, in spite of the proscription 
which I have encountered by over many 
old friends with whom I have since cause 
to differ—to-day I feel tolerably certain 
that so long as my right hand shall not 
forget its cunning, I shall be able to earn 
a decent existence without pulling up 
my stakes and making another experi- 
ment of a place and a chance to live well.”’ 

It is no wonder that that intelligent and 
important body of our fellow-citizens, the 
printers, honor the memory of Horace 
Greeley. It is honorable in them to do 
so. In all his sincere and enlightened 
expressions of sympathy with labor, and 
pride in it, when it was skilled and ear- 
nest, he was never more eloquent and 
persuasive than in his Exposition Hall 
speech in Cincinnati, September 20, 1872. 
He said : 

‘‘Our work generally compels us to 
look down—to fix our gaze on something 
petty and minute—to shut out the view 
of stars and mountains, and concentrate 
our thoughts on bits of metal or a few 
pounds of wool or cotton. We work our 
bowed heads and bent frames ; we need 
occasionally to straighten up, to expand 
our chests with full inspiration of the 
free air of heaven. We need to realize 
that work has other and nobler ends than 
the highly needful replenishments of 
basket and store; that its best result is 
a skilful, modest, upright, faithful, large- 
souled workman. Such is the lesson that 
this exhibition is teaching tens of thou- 
sands. The material recompense of labor 
is indispensable, but the honor paid to 
the achievement of the highly deserving 
workman is beyond and above this as the 
sky is above the earth. Nor is this all. 
I see in every great exposition an incite- 
ment to that industrial co-operation 
which seems to me, even though distant 
and difficult, nevertheless inevitable.”’ 

Often it will be, as it has been, said of 
the visions of the thoughtful—of the 
things that are like the star in the song, 
‘‘So near and yet so far’’—by those 
whose materialization of millions gives 
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fHE CLAY MODEL OF J. Q.A. WARD'S STATUE OF HORACE GREELEY, IN ITS PRESENT UNFINISHED 
CONDITION, 


e to words not otherwise weighty, 
ul this is of ‘the stuff’’ of which 
ms are made; but the illumination 
the world’s historv—the white light of 
East that follows the morning stars 
quenches their glory even as they 
together in the fruitful splendors of 
lay—is in those happy dreams that 
become the noblest realities. 
Greeley never flinched from con- 


troversy, and was always ready to make 
a sacrifice for principle. Repeatedly he 
did things that destroyed his highest 
hopes, holding a sacred cause demanded 
that he should speak and act some fatal 
truth. There was no cause in which he 
enlisted that was not sacred to him, for 
he was steadfastly a believer in himself. 
The most unpopular act of his life—not 
even excepting the acceptance of the 
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a bloody civil war is as 
though you should plant a 
colony on an iceberg which 
had somehow drifted into a 
tropical ocean. I tell you 
here that out of a life earnest- 
ly devoted to the good of 
human kind, your children 
will recollect my going to 
Richmond and signing the 
bail-bond as the wisest act, 
and that it did more for free- 
dom and humanity than all 
of you were competent to do, 
though you had lived to the 
age of Methusaleh. I ask 
nothing of you, then, but that 
you proceed to your ends by 
a brave, frank, manly way. 
Don’t sidle off into a mild 
resolution of censure, but 
move the expulsion which 
you purposed, and which I 
deserve, if I deserve any re- 
proach whatever. ... I 
propose to fight it out on the 
line that I have held from the 
day of Lee’s surrender. So 
long as any man was seek- 








JEFFERSON DAVIS. 
Photographed by Kurtz in 1865. 


Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency—was signing the bail-bond for 
Jefferson Davis, which he did in open 
court in Richmond, Virginia. ‘The out- 
burst of indignation about this was as- 
tonishing. Greeley was cheered in the 
South and hooted in the North. 

He had a book in the market—his his- 
tory of the American conflict—and his 
signature to the bail-bond of Jefferson 
Davis crushed out the sale. It was pro- 
posed to expel him from the Union 
League Club of New York, and he ad- 
dressed this letter to the executive officers 
of that organization : 

‘‘T shall not attend your meeting this 
evening, I do not recognize you 
as capable of judging, or even fully com- 
prehending me. You evidently regard 
me as a weak sentimentalist, misled by a 
maudlin philosophy. I arraign you as 
narrow-minded blockheads, who would 
like to be useful toa great and good cause, 
but don’t know how. Your attempt to 
base a great, enduring party on the 
heated wrath necessarily engendered by 


ing to overthrow our gov- 

ernment, he was my enemy ; 
from the hour in which he laid down his 
arms, he was my formerly erring coun- 
tryman.”’ 

Mr. Greeley was not expelled. 

The bail-bond of Jefferson Davis was 
signed by Mr. Greeley May 13, 1867. 
Nearly two months before—March 22— 
Senator Wilson of Massachusetts, elected 
Vice-President in 1872, introduced a reso- 
lution recorded in the Congressional Globe. 
It was a concurrent resolution respecting 
Jefferson Davis, and was laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed, as follows : 

‘““ WHEREAS, Jefferson Davis, a citizen 
of the State of Mississippi, was captured 
by a military force in the service of the 
United States on May 11, 1865, and has 
since been held in confinement 
‘prisoner of war’ and a ‘prisoner of 
State’ in Fortress Monroe, Virginia ; and 
whereas, the said Jefferson Davis stands 
charged on the highest authority with 
the heinous crime of conspiracy to mur- 
der the late President of the United States, 
Abraham Lincoln, and is also indicted 
for treason ; and whereas, the said Jeffer- 


as a 
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son Davis has persistently declared his 
innocence of the offenses charged against 
him, and through his legal advisers, by 
all means known to the law, has sought 
and demanded a speedy public trial by 
due process of law before a civil tribunal 
of competent jurisdiction : therefore, 

‘«« Resolved, by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), that the 
longer confinement of the said Jefferson 
Davis without a trial, or the assignment 
of a specific time for trial, is not in ac- 
cordance with the demands of justice 
and the spirit of the laws or the require- 
ments of the Constitution, and that com- 
mon justice, sound public policy, and the 
national honor unite in recommending 
that the said Jefferson Davis be brought 
to a speedy and public trial, or that he be 
released from confinement on bail or on 
his own recognizance.”’ 

In the quiet lines of this resolution, 
the truth appears. If it ever could have 
been the part of wisdom to try Jefferson 
Davis for treason, it was then too late, 
and the bitter storm which beat upon the 
head of Mr. Greeley was unfair. His 
dramatic, defiant manner of signing the 
bond, perhaps, had something to do with 
the vehemence of the tempest. He did 
not bow to the blast; he rather dilated 
with the conviction that he was doing 
something that would help the cause of 
humanity. Mr. Greeley was right. Jef- 
ferson Davis had trial by battle, was tried 
from Vicksburg to Gettysburg, and from 
Antietam to Appomattox, and condemned 
to failure, the penalty for which, under 
the laws of war, is death. It was states- 
manship to spare him. There were al- 
ready too many martyrs. A jury trial in 
Virginia would have been a mockery. 
The dignity of the nation did not com- 
mand, but prohibited it. 

In Mr. Greeley’s generous and brilliant, 
memorable and unhappy campaign for the 
Presidency, he took his text from the 
Holy Scriptures : 

Then Abner called to Joab, and said, Shall the 
vord devour forever? knowest thou not that it will 
be bitterness in the latter end? how long shall it be 


then, ere thou bid the people return from following 
ir brethren ? ’’—II, Samuel, ch. ii., v. 26. 


The intellectual force of Mr. Greeley 
never was so luminous as in the speeches 
that he made during his Western tour 
when a candidate for the Presidency. 
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Take the whole series of utterances, and 
the resources displayed were wonderful. 
The limit of this article allows space but 
for a few selections to give the character- 
istic flavor of matter that would occupy 
worthily many pages. He said at Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania : 

‘““We once had to fight against the 
disruption and division of our country. 
Now, you may live a hundred years and 
you will never see a formidable effort to 
divide this country. We have made a 
struggle for impartial liberty, and im- 
partial liberty we have, except so far as 
some are disfranchised and proscribed 
because of their part in a rebellion that 
vanished more than seven years ago. I 
am in favor of reénfranchising these men. 
Iam in favor of calling every American 
citizen around the common table of our 
family and saying to him, ‘ Brother, there 
is room and place for you here. Be one 
of us.’ Having recompleted our national 
unity in spirit and in purpose, as well as 
in political effect; having done this, we 
must next pay our attention to the cor- 
ruption which is fast eating into the 
vitals of the body politic, and see if we 
cannot devise some means to make our 
legislation, State and National, better 
than it has been, and government on the 
whole a public benefit and not oppression 
and exaction.’’ 

At Covington, Kentucky, he said: 

‘‘There is liberty—there is liberty at 
the South and at the North ; now let there 
be fraternity, both at the South and at the 
North. Why should we call soldiers to- 
gether to rejoice over triumphs won in 
the late struggle, and then rake up all 
the evil deeds done in that struggle, as 
though they were characteristic of the 
people? When President Lincoln was 
assassinated it was thought by many at 
the North that the Southern people re- 
joiced at that assassination. I am sure 
it was not so. An individual or a class 
does an evil deed, and the whole people 
suffer for it. For along time it was im- 
possible for the North to realize that the 
assassination of President Lincoln was 
not the work of the whole Southern people. 
There was injustice done them, and there 
was much passion. We must try to dis- 
pel such passion ; we must try to make 
the whole people feel that the American 
name is dear to us all.”’ 
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These were the last utterances of Horace 
Greeley, and they are worthy of him and 
of any patriot. I am not ashamed, but 
glad and proud, that I sympathized with 
them. I shall not jar the sensibilities 
of readers by saying just where the mis- 
take was—upon what lines the errors of 
the campaign that opened so auspiciously 
and clesed so disastrously were com- 
mitted, to what extent the rosy confi- 
dence of the philosopher was misplaced. 
There was and there is much amiss, but 
there is growth toward better things. One 
commentary it is needful to make, and it is 
that the real platform and true candidacy 
of a political party are in its Character. 

Mr. Greeley’s earnings as editor, pub- 
lisher, author, and lecturer were very 
large, but he was not a business manager 
who could grasp even his own. He sold 
half the 7yibune for two thousand dollars 
after it was a success. In 1868 he owned 
but one-tenth of his paper, and in 1872 
held but six shares out of a hundred, If 
he had been a fighter for the fractions of 
cents he might have joined the procession 
of the millionaires. But he enjoyed his 
own good opinion, and felt there was 
something tawdry in money-grabbing 
and hoarding. 

It must be said of Mr. Greeley that 
his intense earnestness caused him some- 
times to offend those refinements of con- 
sideration that are called the proprie- 
ties ; that he was a terrible truth-teller, 
not always selecting the times and places 
and persons so as to make candor gra- 
cious and the strong light agreeable; 
that his humor was as bright and often 
as genial as his vein of sincerity was se- 
vere; that he got into curious scrapes 
through his inability to understand that 
plain speaking in-public matters could 
be personally offensive; that he was 
‘‘childlike and bland’’ in uttering the 
most scathing denunciations ; that while 
he did not bear malice, his anger was 
quick and hot and enduring ; that in his 
many controversies he was without fear 
of consequences to himself, and singularly 
unaware of the bitterness of the blows 
he inflicted ; that though it was evident, 
after he became a very celebrated man, 
that he had a quaint solicitude for public 
recognition in the form of office, there was 
an absolute unselfishness in his devotion 
to principle and debates of policy. 


A magazine article about Mr. Greeley, 
prepared by one who had the privilege of 
knowing him, would seem to lack some. 
thing of coloring without specimens of 
personal anecdote. His nearest friends, 
those in contact with him, and associated 
in his daily labors, were not always sur« 
of an agreeable reception when they vis 
ited him in his den. He was a furiously 
hard worker, and his habit of standing at 
the case as a printer stuck to him during 
his forty years as an editor. It was his 
favorite position to be on his feet when 
writing ; to lean again a desk and scribble 
in violent haste in almost the attitude of 
a printer setting type. The paragraphs 
were dashed from his pen in a chirog- 
raphy that only the most educated of the 
craft could make intelligible, and the 
sheets were thrown in a blotted pile, half 
a dozen of them wet at once with the pro- 
fusion of ink. He was apt to turn his 
head so as to bring his glasses sidelong 
very close to the paper, and his delicate 
and beautiful white hand, stained up to 
the second joints of the first two fingers, 
would traverse the sheets at a marvelous 
rate. There would be something in his 
adjustment of himself that indicated to 
the spectator, waiting for an interview, 
that he was conscious of the presence of 
an intruder, and a little irritated about it, 
but soberly impatient to get to the point 
where he could stop without confusing 
his work of constructing an editorial, and 
ascertain in an instant what was wanted. 

The way he had of turning around from 
his desk and peering through his glasses 
was peremptory notice that whatever was 
to be said must be out immediately, or 
the work of writing would be resumed 
with no hope of another interruption ; 
and his answer to any question or propo- 
sition was given in his peculiarly thin, 
almost feminine voice, and with a pierc- 
ing abruptness and sharpness of applica- 
tion of terms. One of his sorest trials 
was to have astring of gentlemen brought 
in to be introduced, and as they generally 
did not have much business, his anxiety 
to be speedily rid of them would be man- 
ifested in a manner not free from evi- 
dences of fretfulness. This was not impo- 
liteness, or indifference to the feelings of 
those who called, but an expression of 
his appreciation of the value oftime. He 
felt that time was the main thing he had, 
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that it was very precious to him, and 
that it was offensive and intolerable to 
deprive him of the moments he esteemed 
so highly. He did not interview people 
after the modern method, but one who 
talked with him, and happened to be ac- 
quainted -with a subject that interested 
him, was pretty certain to see in the edi- 
torial columns of the 7rzbune the infor- 
mation he had imparted, according to 
the great editor’s interpretation, crammed 
into crisp and sturdy sentences of ring- 
ing, masterly English. 

He talked at the table with remarkable 
frankness and a great deal of good wit, 
and his fund of information was so large 
and accurate that it seemed no subject 
could be touched that he did not shed a 
new light upon it. Not infrequently it 
was the feature of a dinner, at which he 
was present, to draw him out. The ex- 
periment was seldom tried in vain. There 
appeared to be little that he did not know, 
and nothing that he was afraid to say. 
It was an object to get him to talk about 
himself, and while he did not shrink from 
that, it was plain he would prefer to 
speak of something else. For two or 


three years before his candidacy for the 


Presidency, he had friends in the habit 
of introducing the subject of the great 
office and dwelling upon his capabilities 
to fill it, and fond of inviting expressions 
from him about it, and he would take it 
up and elucidate it with unusual anima- 
tion and freedom for one who had listened 
to the humming of the celebrated bee 
that beguiles so many. 

There was that which was amusing, 
and also instructive, in turning his talk 
into a line that would be, or seem to be, 
without his knowledge, of especial inter- 
est to some one present, and his slashing 
commentaries would be greatly enjoyéd. 
One instance I remember, in which there 
was present an importing merchant, well- 
known in the business world, and Mr. 
Greeley was led by artful interrogatories 
to give his views upon the morality of 
the undervaluation of goods from for- 
eign manufacturers, and the necessity 
of making the protection of American 

idustry rigorous. The unqualified judg- 
ient which he declared was vastly re- 

shing to the listeners who had worked 
ip, and the more highly appreciated 
wuse it was understood he was not 
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aware of the application of his trenchant 
observations. That turned out to be a 
mistake, for when the dinner party broke 
up and the great merchant was gone, and 
one ventured to say, ‘‘Mr. Greeley, you 
were almost severe, were you not, on our 
friend in your remarks about the un- 
patriotic conduct of the importers of New 
York?’’ «Oh, no,’ said he, “I think 
not. I liked the chance to say what I 
did. I meant it for him. There is no 
doubt that he is a smuggler;’’ and if 
there was any form of sinfulness Mr. 
Greeley held in especial abomination it 
was that of smuggling, for he regarded 
it as a method of robbing the poor work- 
ingmen of our country, with whom, with- 
out regard to trade or occupation, color 
or condition, his heart was always full of 
sympathy and his brain kindling with a 
fervent advocacy. 

Mr. Greeley was just as likely to be 
personally much attached to some of 
those with whom he had no political 
affiliation as to anybody else, and had 
many friendships that to those who were 
in agreement with him on public ques- 
tions appeared strange. Some of the 
most violent of his political antagonists 
found in him, as an individual, an extra- 
ordinary charm, and he seemed to seek 
them sometimes as if there was in the 
contrast, the friction of opposites, that 
which was stimulating and delightful. 

When General Dix was in command at 
New York, and had charge of Fort La- 
fayette, and some of our fellow-citizens 
who had been engaged in endeavoring to 
destroy the best government in the world 
were shut up there, a prominent Demo- 
crat made his appearance at the military 
headquarters with a letter of introduction 
from Mr. Greeley, and a demijohn of 
whisky to the neck of which was tied 
a card, addressing it to a gentleman of 
celebrity at that time retired in the fort 
from public activities. The conjunction 
was so singular that General Dix was 
disturbed, and with the greatest austerity 
asked, ‘‘Why should I send a jug of 
whisky to your friend in Fort Lafay- 
ette?’’ ‘‘ Because,’’ said the bearer, ‘‘ my 
friend likes whisky.’’ The general re- 
garded him grimly for a moment, and 
smiled and said, «I hadn’t thought of 
that. It isn’t a bad reason ; the whisky 
shall go to your friend ;”’ and it did. This 
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was one of Mr. Greeley’s favorite anec- 
dotes. He told it with unction, and said 
it was one of the most surprising in- 
stances that had come within his obser- 
vation of the power of plain telling of 
the simple truth. It was the only time 
he ever approved sending a jug of whis- 
ky to anybody. 

Mr. Greeley did not quickly appreciate 
the work that others did in making the 
majestic chapters of history for which he 
had prepared the way—did not appre- 
hend in good time how colossal were the 
figures of Lincoln and Grant; but he was 
the great popular teacher of the lessons 
of liberty that made possible the chief 
magistrate and the commander-in-chief 
in the war in which freedom triumphed 
over slavery—the woodsman who cut a 
path through the wilderness, only widened 
by those whose glories have obscured him. 

There was a tendency in the anti- 
slavery men, when the great evil perished, 
to feel that the one thing needful had 
been accomplished, that henceforth the 
triumphs over error would be easy, and 
to enter upon the celebration of peace 
and good-will universal. There have 


been strange and sad commentaries in 


‘current history upon the beautiful utter- 
ances that honored Mr. Greeley’s head 
and heart in 1872—sweet confidences of 
his that time has not justified. There 
are still stormy clouds in the skies. 
There never was a louder call than that 
coming from the nations of the earth, 
and the lands of barbarism, and the 
islands of the seas, for stalwart labors in 
the field which is the world. One longs 
for the touches of the vanished hand of 
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the master, and wonders how much he 
could have done if he had lived, with the 
lightnings that he wielded, to make good 
the hopes he cherished, and that hav« 
perished. When he rested, he had donc 
a full, long day’s hard work ; and, afte: 
all, the industry and the courage and thx 
wide-spread usefulness of his toilsome 
life—imperfect, broken, as it was—are an 
inspiration todauntless endeavor, though 
as Longfellow sung of Hawthorne: 


. i < % ** Remote from men, 
The wizard hand lies cold, 

Which, at'its topmost speed, let fall the pen, 
And left the tale half told. 

Ah, whoshall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clue regain ? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain.” 


Much is gained. The nation is an arch 
between the oceans of States, all free. The 
flag floats unchallenged, and the steel of 
the spear is a pruning-hook.. There are 
mightier armies than were ever mustered 
for war, marching to the victories of 
peace ; and there is bravery and glory in 
the winning of them, by heroes as worthy 
as those for whom, in scenes of martial 
strife, the bugle is blown, and of whose 
deeds the trumpets of fame tell the echo- 
ing ages. 

In our busy land—full of prosperity 
and opportunity—let the light shine that 
there are those too busy to gather riches, 
and too earnest to win the places that 
give the stamp of success and earn the 
commendation of the multitude—that 
there is accomplishment and honor not 
identified with wealth or celebrated as 
official. 
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By Mary 


IXTY odd 
years ago, 
after a short 
but merry life 
in France, a 
number of 
gay young 
Creole gen- 
tlemen_half- 
intoxicated 
with Parisian 
pleasures re- 
turned to the 
province of 

Louisiana, resolved to impart at least a 
semblance of French frivolity to pretty 
Spanish New Orleans. They had gone 
abroad, as the scions of all fine families 
were accustomed to, for the acquisition 
of European culture and learning. It 


would scarcely seem, however, from the 
determined spirit of jollity with which 
they recrossed the ocean, that their deep- 
est impressions were received from lec- 


ture-halls or academy ; rather the boule- 
vards on féte days, when the people ez 
masse went forth to recreate in the sun- 
shine, and honor meanwhile some con- 
venient saint or hero. The task they 
had set themselves was easy enough of 
accomplishment, for from the earliest 
days Mardi-Gras in this sleepy Gulf- 
town had been held an occasion for feast- 
ing and high revelry. The first colonists 
from France and Spain had introduced 
the Carnival customs, familiarizing the 
public with the unlicensed fun attendant 
on that season. To the very questionable 
propriety at that time of certain brilliant 
balls on Orleans and St. Louis streets, 
must be accredited the shade of doubt 
cast over Shrove Tuesday indulgences. 
Then, too, numerous street brawls fol- 
lowed Mardi-Gras maskings. Under 
their dominos, political and social ene- 
mies often sought opportunities for aveng- 
ug themselves, and rarely did the holiday 
end without one or more fatal encounters. 
llaving no acknowledged leader, and 
each masker being on the look-out for 
adventures grave or gay, the results 
were so serious that the city became 
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aroused to the necessity for a new order 
of affairs. 

The love of more wholesome revelry 
was ripe, only needing one potent touch 
to stir the entire community into anima- 
tion. This was demonstrated by-the 
cordial response accorded the suggestion 
made by these young sprigs of Southern 
aristocracy. Immediately upon their re- 
turn from the Continent, with high-spi- 
rited Mandeville Marigny at their head, 
they organized the first grand Carnival 
procession ever seen in this country. 
And very splendid, showy pageants they 
were, unique conception carried out with 
extreme lavishness of color and richness 
of design. Unqualified success crowned 
their first efforts, and who will wonder 
now that with the sanction of half a cen- 
tury resting on its observance, this insti- 
tution has grown to be an inalienable 
part of the city’s life and rights? 

Year after year New Orleans has en- 
tered upon her dark Lenten penance 
with the maddest, merriest, and most 
sumptuous féte known to either conti- 
nent. Jovial Shrove Tuesday is the brill- 
iant threshold through which her peo- 
ple pass into a long season of humility. 
For one day, at least, the city lives 
up with all her might to the cheer- 
ful adage of ‘‘eat, drink, and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die,’’ and not till the 
Carnival moon droops low beforethe light 
of a pale Lenten dawn is any cognizance 
taken of remorse to come. 

This very intensity of purpose and ab- 
sorption in the feast, is the true reason of 
New Orleans’ supreme success in her Car- 
nival. Elsewhere, the public argues of 
benefits to accrue, and makes vigorous 
efforts to assume the gay abandon sup- 
posed to be part of the programme. Un- 
der colder skies they masquerade with 
eye and sober faces, yawn dismally un- 
der their dominos, and in the end achieve 
hopeless failures. None who have had 
the good fortune to celebrate Shrove 
Tuesday in the Crescent City will need 
to be reminded of how different is the féte 
by the Southern coast. Saints’ days are 
respected, Christmas is revered, but Mardi- 
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Gras stands far and away the first feast 
in the calendar. A week in advance old 
and young are assimilating the spirit of 
misrule animating the town. The social 
pulse that has quickened as the winter 
waned, fairly leaps then with a glad, un- 
reasoning joy; the Carnival dominates 
everything. The half-mystery envelop- 
ing Rex, his court and ‘ krewe,’’ only 
adds a keener zest to sparkling curiosity, 
ready at any moment to be fanned into a 
zealous flame among his faithful sub- 
jects. Every season the same pretty fool- 
ing interests and amuses the people. 
Long in advance of his arrival, heralds 
proclaim the king’s coming, and the so- 
berest sense finds it difficult to combat a 
latent childishness that is touched and 
tickled in each heart by this sort of 
thing. 

It happens, sometimes, that aliens 
laugh in their sleeves over New Orleans’ 
rapturous enthusiasm, and the lavish ex- 
penditure she makes of her wealth at 
Mardi-Gras. They say the quaint old 
town is but a sham, a poor wench, after 
all, patching broken roads in secret, 
strewing roses over her ragged outskirts, 
screening tumble-down dwellings behind 


abundant vine-draperies, that once in a 
year she may sup with royalty, take a 
king for her mate, and ask the great 
world in to famous routs and revels. It 
is the veriest churl, however, who could 
lack sympathy with the spirit of mimicry, 
masking, and fun that possesses the pop- 
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ulace. Every pickaninny in the streets 
wears his false-face with the grace of a 
jolly knave. His stout legs thrust in 
harlequin small-clothes, a pinked jacket 
to his back, and lance of rush or cane, 
the ragamuffin makes himself one of his 
majesty’s court, whistles shrilly with the 
band, and finds no obstacle to joining 
himself with royalty for one long day of 
delight. 

If the Carnival puts money in her purse, 
surely the city wins shekels from the 
strangers in a goodly fashion. Before 
visitors are invited to enter, nature is 
busy with manifold gracious preparations 
against their coming. Every olive-bush 
in the land blooms suddenly with myri 
ads of ivory stars, shedding forth tremu- 
lous floods of rich perfume ; gardens are 
lit with multitudes of gold and crimson 
rose-cups, while the oaks, young and old, 
are marshaled, every one, to hasten on 
their fringed robes of spring verdure. 
A million snowy censers spring from 
the dark-leaved orange trees that burst 
into a fury of blossoms, loading the 
balmy air with a fraught of delicious 
incense. All that an equable climate 
and soft temperature can do is accom- 
plished in those days of a late Louisiana 
winter. The blue, wind-swept arch over- 
head, dyed a deeper azure, is flecked 
with feathery clouds, strewn artistically 
across the wide expanse. Who cares 
under such conditions to quarrel with 
surface-drainage, or find fault with local 

color, in the way of varie- 
gated street smells? On every 
corner a picturesque old 
negress is busy tying up big 
nosegays of lilies, orange- 
blossoms and magnolia fus- 
cati, that one may lay across 
one’s lips while passing the 
worst places. 

War and pestilence dis- 
figure the years when the city 
has forgotten to reverence 
Mardi-Gras and its mystical 
sovereign. As season suc 
ceeds season, the public has 
marveled, laughed over, and 
wildly applauded long lines 
of brilliant Carnival floats, 
picturing tothem theheavens 
above, the earth beneath, and 
inhabitants of waters under 
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THE PICKWICK CLUB, 


the earth. Gods, demons, giants and 
fairies, history, romance and nature, even 
the human passions themselves have 
served to furnish tableaux in countless 
forms and colors. Long glittering trains 
are lit with blazing torches, accompanied 
by the blare of bands and the shouts of an 
enraptured multitude. 

It would seem that with such constant 
demands, fine illustrative subjects would 
finally become exhausted. But wit and 
trained talent are brought to bear evolv- 
ing each year a mine of pictorial wealth. 
From three to five mystic orders are en- 
gaged annually for months in advance 
preparing for their parades. The «« Comus 
Krewe,’’ supposed to be almost exclu- 
sively composed of older men from the 
Pickwick Club, appeared for the last time 
in 1884, after twenty-seven years of un- 
qualified success in their annual celebra- 
tions. A genuine sensation was created 
by the first illuminated scenic procession 
that moved upon vans or cars by night. 
After passing through the principal streets 
they gave a series of striking tableaux, 
and concluded the evening with a splen- 
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did ball in one of the old 
theaters. This was before 
the war, in 1856, and although 
political disturbances and 
fever epidemics twice forced 
the Myths to remain in ob- 
security, Comus kept faith 
with the city until finally 
swallowed up in impene- 
trable seclusion. The reign 
of the glorious god of mirth 
was a triumph from both an 
artistic and social point of 
view. His pageants were 
superb creations, illustrating 
Lalla Rookh, Spenser's 
Faerie Queen, Homer’s Iliad, 
and like ambitious subjects. 
From the ball decorations of 
the French Opera House to 
the steel-plate engravings on 
cards, whereby the invita- 
tions are sent, every detail 
was costly and correct. His 
taste was faultless, and the 
season's beauty asked no 
higher distinction than to 
find favor in the eyes of 
Comus and his courtly re- 
tainers. Some stately cor- 
respondence is extant between Comus 
and the Duchess of the Silver Whistle, 
no other than Miss Cora Slocum, at pres- 
ent the Countess de Brazza. And Mr. 
John A. Morris’s beautiful daughter, 
the morning after her reign as Carnival 
Queen, in 1882, wrote: 


‘«« Though bereft of all my dignities, and 
this morning only a simple republican, 
Ican not refrain from sending to Comus 
my acknowledgment and appreciation 
of the distinguished manner in which 
he received me as Queen last night. 

‘‘The reception gracious, nay, cordial, 
the exquisite offering of flowers which 
greeted me, were, indeed, sufficient to 
have won my heart ; but Comus, always 
princely, was not content with this, but 
on his own arm took me upon the floor 
among his guests, thus adding the high- 
est compliment which he could possibly 
offer. 

‘‘With thanks, many times repeated, 
I remain, 


‘« Most cordially, 
‘FRANCES ISABEL, MORRIS.”’ 
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In 1872 a new order known as the 
Knights of Momus came into existence. 
Its first parades were held on the last day 
of each year, but in 1876 the date of the 
Momus processions was changed to Car- 
nival-week. Fourteen times has the 
gallant deity and his band of devoted 
knights visited the Crescent City, pic- 
turing from year to year «‘A Dream of 
Fair Women,’’ «The Moors of Spain,” 
“The Romayana,’’ and ‘Legendary 
Lore.’’ Last winter, after lying dormant 
for several seasons, Momus emerged to 
present Rodman Drake’s exquisite poem 
‘The Culprit Fay.’ It was impracti- 


cable to give the charming story in a 
street pageant, but in pantomime and a 


series of gorgeous tableaux the erring 
fairy’s fate was illustrated on the stage 
of the Grand Opera House. Until twelve 
o'clock an audience, comprising the 
wealth, beauty and fashion of the town, 
sat enjoying the rich scenic effects pro- 
duced, when, at the hour of midnight, 
the Lord of Raillery stepped down, and 
amidst a bevy of fair women chose his 
Queen. Momus has selected the Thurs- 
day before Mardi-Gras for his annual 
appearance, and is making extended 
preparations now for a grand pantomime 
and ball at this approaching Carnival. 
The « Twelfth Night Revelers,’’ with 
their secret association, pictorial proces- 
sions.and masked balls, are usually in- 
cluded in the Carnival attractions, al- 
though they have always celebrated a 
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fixed festival twelve days after Christ- 
mas, while Mardi-Gras is a movable feast 
depending on a certain new moon. The 
Revelers have either ceased to exist, or 
fallen into a deep sleep, nothing having 
been known of the scarlet dominos for 
a number of years. 

The youngest but unquestionably one 
of the most secret and powerful of the 
mystic organizations is the Proteus 
Krewe, a body of young and enthusiastic 
gentlemen who, in 1882, mourned the lan- 
guishing Carnival spirit, and as a labor of 
love stoodtotherescue. For eight succes- 
sive seasons, on Shrove Tuesday night, 
they have dazzled the public with original 
and splendid displays. As with Comus, 

Momus, and the revelers, Proteus 
and his knights have sprung from 
the rich and influential men of New 
Orleans. There is no thought of ma- 
terial or individual benefit, in the 
united exertion made every year to 
arrange a noble spectacle for the 
people. Like the other secret socie- 
ties, Proteus is regularly and syste- 
matically organized. The Krewe is 
nothing more than a club with its 
president, secretary, treasurer, and 
committees. Annual dues are ex- 
acted, and in this way twenty-five 
thousand dollars is realized yearly, as 
the sum necessary to carry out the 
designs for their processions. No 
sooner is one Carnival over than 
the association meets to consider 
preparations for the next. Proteus 
reviews in turn various subjects sug- 
gested by his committees, the final de- 
cision being left to his superior judgment. 
Immediately upon reaching a definite 
conclusion, a special artist is called in to 
sketch suitable designs for the floats 
and character-costumes required. In 
May or June everything is well under 
way, Parisian costumers being busily en- 
gaged realizing in rich materials dupli- 
cates of the colored plates furnished them 
from New Orleans. The costumes are 
received from France complete, even to 
the smallest detail of jewels, wigs and 
wands. The several characters are as- 
signed before orders are issued, and in 
this way correct measurements are for- 
warded before a stitch is laid in the dif- 
ferent dresses. Each toilet is costly in 
the extreme, for only genuine stuffs are 
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used, and in carrying out a design it is 
often necessary to employ fine feathers, 
furs, and rare Oriental tissues. 

The vans or floats on which the moving 
tableaux are presented are all of home 
manufacture. Domestic artisans skilled 
in the use of papier-maché are able under 
proper direction to set forth very satis- 
factory results. Finally Proteus’s labors 
are over, and in one of the huge brick 
cotton-press buildings in the rear of 
the city he marshals his men. Weeks 
before the important day arrives, how- 
ever, the Krewe are absorbed in numer- 
ous minor preparations. Every knight 
having some particular lady he craves to 
honor sends a request for her presence in 
the front row at the opera house on the 
night of the ball. These messages are 
couched in mysterious language, bearing 
an untranslatable signature. As Tues- 
day draws near, every society belle looks 
anxiously for some such signal promis- 
ing her the distinction of a masker’s 
attention. Only favored ones numbered 
in this list are granted seats in the horse- 
shoe of the big lyric theater. They are 
so placed that when the curtain descends 
on the last tableau, maskers can readily 
invite those who are to participate in the 
initial dances of the ball. 

But it is not to Proteus the public 
looks for the opening of their grand fes- 
tival. The Shrove Tuesday celebrations 
usually begin the Thursday or Friday 
of the preceding week, as last season 
with Momus’s spectacle of unexampled 
beauty. This past year the Carnival in 
many respects rivaled its predecessors 
in grandeur and sumptuousness of detail. 
Public interest, seemingly grown cold, 
all revived for 1889, and gave the thou- 
sands of visitors who poured into the 
city an excellent opportunity for par- 
ticipating in the Southern merry-mak- 
ing. Every now and then a chorus of 
confirmed pessimists are loud in their 
wails for the dying Carnival. But this 
pro-Lenten feast means a golden harvest 
for a part of the community. Thousands of 
the wealthy, floating population drifting 
through the Southern States in the late 
winter, are drawn to New Orleans by her 
Shrove Tuesday festival, who would never 
otherwise come so far west. It has been 
estimated that these celebrations have 
brought into the city, in actual money, 
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from three hundred and _ seventy-five 
thousand dollars to over a million dol- 
lars. Twice by close calculation thirty- 
five thousand visitors were found to have 
come, and remained from two days to 
three weeks. Averaging the worth of 
their stay, it will be seen the latter sum 
given is not an over-estimation. Trade 
is stimulated. Rex, unlike the exclusive 
secret associations, goes out to the public 
and by subscription secures the amount 
needed for his day procession.  Rail- 
road corporations, hotel-keepers, restaura- 
teurs, and tradesmen all contribute. The 
money is given to a committee appointed 
to complete arrangements for the pa- 
rade and 
immense 
ball in- 
variably 
given at 
Washing- 
ton Artil- 
lery Hall. 
The choice 
of a sov- 
ereign is 
always an 
important 
matter,and 
after pro- 
longed de- 
bate the 
dignity is 
invariably 
conferred 
upon some 
man of wealth and prominence. While 
Proteus, Comus, and Momus are deeply 
secretive regarding their royal mates, 
the Carnival queen is notified a month 
in advance of the proposed honor. Her 
jewels are shown in their velvet cases 
on Canal Street, and the regal toi- 
lette is frequently imported for the oc- 
casion. A long line of handsome and 
distinguished women have consented to 
reign beside Rex for the one night he 
passes yearly in his favorite city, among 
them the famous Miss Celeste Stauffer, 
Miss Bell Morris, now Mrs. Thurlow 
Weed Barnes of Boston, daughter of J. A. 
Morris, the lottery king, and several win- 
ters ago New Orleans’ superb beauty, 
Miss Cora Townsend. Miss Townsend 
has been an undisputed belle since her 
first season, and was surpassing lovely 
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ON THE WAY TO THE BALL. 


the throne, Shrove Tuesday even- val, the city is full of strangers eager 
ing to witness a genuine New Orleans 
By the time Momus has gathered the Mardi-Gras. Everything wears the féte- 
public for initiation into a new carni- day look that brightens the old town, 
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MISS CORA TOWNSEND, AS MARDI-GRAS QUEEN, 


as when some 


faded beauty is given 
sugared compliments on her antiquated 


charms. ‘‘Le Vieux Carré,”’ with its 
quaint squares, picturesque haunts, and 
queer Creole houses, is completely over- 
powered by visitors, who find entertain- 
ment in the simplest features of that 
quarter. The French opera, drawing to 
a close with Lent’s approach, plays to 
packed houses seven times a _ week. 
Theaters thrive, and carriages crowd the 
thoroughfares filled with sight-seers 
anxious to let no point of interest escape 
their keen eyes. Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday pass in a state of suppressed 
excitement, incident to the hourly in- 
creasing number of strangers and prep- 
arations being pushed actively forward 
for the momentous day. There is scarcely 
a household but entertains its proportion 
of guests, and during the interval from 
Thursday till Tuesday it is almost im- 
possible to secure attention in shops, or 
one quiet moment in one’s home. Streets 
are thronged from dawn till midnight ; 
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Monday morning maskers are counted 
everywhere. In motley garbs_ they 
prance about mounted on antique mules, 
or with equal content elbow their way 
afoot through the multitudes. Horse- 
men in citizen's dress dash round corners 
or recklessly bolt up the street bearing 
big packages under their arms, over- 
burdened meanwhile by a weight of 
mystery. Mardi-Gras is in the air, and 
it is useless to put any other business 
forward. The day grows old, and, as 
the sun declines, with a tumultuous 
shrieking of whistles, ringing of bells, 
blast of trumpets and shouts of loyal 
subjects, his Majesty Rex is announced 
to be approaching his well-loved city, 
New Orleans. At this signal flags fly, 
and thousands of men, women, and 
children spring as by magic from the 
banquettes. All are brimful of curiosity 
to see the sovereign with his escort land 
at the foot of Canal Street, visit the City 
Hall, receive the keys and homage 
from his honor the mayor, and then dis- 
appear till the morrow. Unless some 
order consents to parade that evening, 
the night is divided between business 
and pleasure. The hundred and one 
minor details attendant on the next day’s 
celebrations engross the attention of the 
different societies, while drawing-rooms 
blaze with light and echo the laughter 
of gay assemblages within. Tuesday 
morning by ten o’clock the people are 
surging from the upper and lower dis- 
tricts in great waves of travel, all bound 
for the vicinity of Canal Street. The 
cars threading the town like busy green 
and yellow beetles are crowded to suffo- 
cation. The daily press publishes the 
proposed route of the procession in 
their morning edition; consequently 
every available inch of space alongside 
walks and on galleries overlooking the 
royal way is occupied hours before Rex 
appears. Finally a mighty shout goes 
up, and far in the distance is heard the 
steady march of the on-coming parade 
with the lilting notes of the king’s 
own band. It was for the Russian 
Grand Duke Alexis Rex first rode in 
his regal costume at the head of a 
body of Arabic troops. This was in 
1872, when all the day maskers were 
first united in a procession. The proj- 
ect became popular, and Rex was an 
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established favorite. From the ‘Gods 
of Greece’ and « Arabian Nights’’ to 
the ‘Treasures of the Earth’? shown 
last year, the sunlight sovereign has in 
his pageants been unfailingly showy and 
successful. Hours are consumed in pass- 
ing up and down the broad avenues and 
through the principal business streets ; 
but the courteous king never once wavers 
in his acknowledgment of the respect- 
ful admiration expressed in manifold 
devices by the crowds through which 
he passes. The Phunny Phorty Phellows 
and Independent Order of the Moon 
follow Rex’s garish train with broad 
caricatures upon some popular subject 
of the day. It is not till late in the 
afternoon a lull is evident in anticipa- 
tion of the culminating splendors of the 
night. Finally the crimson sun sinks 
into the soft violet mist banding the 
horizon, and the southern sky melts 
into a deep purple, jeweled with stars. 
Gradually the electric lamps one by 
one shine out, throwing long shafts of 
light intoevery quarter of the straggling 
town. Canal Street is then brilliant be- 
yond all description. Broad balconies 
up and down the wide boulevard are 
banked with laughing, chattering spec- 
tators, fluttering their handkerchiefs 
and exchanging signals with acquaint- 
ances on the banquettes. The five 
principal club-houses brightened with 
handsome multi-colored illuminations 
show hosts of lovely women in full 
evening dress seated on their pyramidal 
verandas. Like huge bouquets these 
clusters of belles in exquisite toilets 
attract universal attention and admira- 
tion. The surging multitudes below 
overflow the sidewalks, push restlessly 
to and fro, and cover the earth like a 
moving mantle of humanity. All are 
vigorously striving, with perfect good- 
nature, however, for vantage points 
from which to see the enchanting picture 
slowly moving into sight. The streets 
re bright as day, and from the dense 
masses of men and women rises a sub- 
lued roar of continuoustalk. The deep 
ipphire skies seem at the moment to 
bend lew toward the majestic advancing 
pectacle. Looking down the luminous 
ay to where the lofty dazzling train 





omes swaying slowly forward, one 


of romance. No triumphal entry into an- 
cient Rome could have been more stately 
or impressive. The shrill sweet notes 
of rival musicians, the steady tramp of 
the royal horse, the fantastically attired 
negro torch-bearers running beside their 
magnificent floats, all help to realize 
one’s dream of medizeval pomp and 
splendor. With every cheer of the satis- 
fied populace, the music swells and the 
maskers on the cars grow more and 
more freakish in their demonstrations of 
speechless merriment. As the first great 
tableau draws up before the Pickwick 





feels as though transported to realms 
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Club, showers of kisses are thrown by the 
enthusiastic krewe with scarfs, bangles, 
and rings into the arms of reigning 
belles and beauties. The scene is one 
of intense though amiable excitement. 
Comus in the past, and King Proteus in 
the present, is the lordly potentate of the 
Carnival night. He proceeds graciously 
through the heart of the city, and after 
greeting the populace vanishes myste- 
riously, to reappear an hour later on the 
stage of the French Opera House. 

At least a dozen great balls, represent- 
ing every shade of society, are in prog- 
ress after ten o’clock. Until midnight 
Rex, his queen, and court of royal dukes 
and their charming young duchesses 
receive the allegiance of thousands in the 
noble throne room of Artillery Hall. At 
that hour they withdraw to accept an 
invitation from Proteus to join the royal 
party at the Opera House. The scene on 
Bourbon Street is surpassingly beauti- 
ful. The temple of lyric art scintillates 
with a wealth of superbly costumed 
women that show a glittering semicircle 
in the front boxes, and look down with 
smiling eyes from second tier and Joge 
grilles on the stage where the maskers 
are trooping in. The Shepherd of the Sea 
with his men carefully scan the premi- 
érves, and soon the ladies of the court are 
forming the royal set. One after another 
the maskers select their partners, and 
in the intervals of the waltz measures are 
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presenting favors and spoils in the way 
of silk sashes, jeweled pins, and rich dag- 
gers from their fancy dresses. It is far on 
into Ash Wednesday morning when the 
last dance is ended, and sleepy beauties 
muffled in soft wraps whisper a last 
adieu as their carriages rumble home in 
the Lenten dawn. ‘ The King is dead, 
long live the Carnival.” 

This present season is already promis- 
ing very splendid things. New Orleans 
will rival her own best record in the Feb- 
ruary of 1890. Momus, Proteus, and 
the old God Comus will unite with Rex 
in exalting the glories of Shrove Tuesday. 
The one fear arising is, that with the 
Saengerfest as another potent attraction 
falling on the same date in February, 
New Orleans will have difficulty in car- 
ing for the vast numbers of strangers to 
assemble within her gates. The huge 
frame building in course of erection on 
Lee Circle, artistically designed and with 
accommodations for an audience of six 
thousand people, will soon be complete, 
and the president of this Southern sing- 
ing festival, Professor Hanno Deiler, pre- 
dicts an unqualified success. Fifteen 
hundred singers are already promised 
for the chorus with an orchestra of 
seventy-five musicians and many fine 
artists as soloists. Five concerts will be 
given, when New Orleans proposes to 
take her rightful rank among the music 
centers of this country. 


i) 
LD 





DR. VAN HYDE: AFRAID OF 
ROSE : OF PROPOSING TO ME. IF 


WHAT? 
YOU ARE, 


I WILL PROPOSE TO YOU. 
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A Strupy IN LOVE AND INSANITY. 


By GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


CHARACTERS: 


Mr. VALDINGAM. 

HENRY VAN Hypk, M.D. 
SUSAN VALDINGAM. 
ROSE. 

RICHARD, A Servant. 


TIME: Present. 
PLACE: Mr. Valdingam’s country place 
near New York. 


CENE: Library in Mr.Valdingham’s house. At 
the right of the stage, there is a large 
window opening upon a veranda and 
garden; moonlight effect. At the left, 
there is an exit to other parts of the 
house. 

Mr. VALDINGAM (who is pacing the 
om restlessly): Dr. Van Hyde is ex- 
remely inconsiderate — extremely in- 
msiderate. He promised to be here at 
ix-thirty sharp. A physician should 


keep his word at all hazards. (/e goes to 
his desk at Right and rings a bell.) 
(Enter RICHARD from Left.) 

RICHARD: You rang, sir? 

Mr. VALDINGAM (éestily): When does 
the next train leave for New York? 

RICHARD: In a half-hour, sir. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Good. If Dr. Van 
Hyde does not arrive within that time, 
you will take the train and fetch him. 
Do you understand? 

RICHARD: Yes, sir. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Meanwhile, tell my 
sister that I want to speak with her. 

(Eait RICHARD, L.) 
Now I'll surprise that excellent woman ; 
excellent, that is to say, if she possessed 
an ounce of brains. If she could have her 
way, Rose would soon be in a lunatic 
asylum. 


(Enter SUSAN, L.) 
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Susan (curtly): You have something 
to say to me? 

MR. VALDINGAM (sharply): Get ready 
a supper for two—for /wo—do you hear ? 

SuSAN: For two? 

Mr. VALDINGAM: And you can serve 
it in this room. 

SusAN: You are expecting a friend? 

MR. VALDINGAM: Yes, a friend; or, 
rather, a physician—a physician 
for Rose. 

SusAN (aside): The same old delusion. 
(Jo Mr. VALDINGAM.) But, brother, 
Rose is quite well. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Well! You say 
well ! It’s none of your business, 
however. Do as I bid. 

SusAN (aside): It’s useless to argue 
with him. (70 MR. VALDINGAM.) When 
do you expect your—friend ? 

Mr. VALDINGAM: By the train that 
was due several minutes ago. Late, as 
usual. (Enter RICHARD, L.) 

RICHARD: The doctor has just arrived, 
sir. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Good. Bring the 
lamps, and then show the doctor in. 

SusAN (aside): That doctor may be use- 
ful, after all. 


(Exeunt RICHARD and SUSAN.) 


Mr. VALDINGAM (exrultingly): Ha! 
I’ve gained my point, in spite of them. 
Rose shall be saved. 

(Enter, L., RICHARD, with two lighted 
lamps. After placing them, he re- 
tires, leaving DR. VAN HYDE 7 the 
background.) 

Dr. VAN HYDE: 
dingam? 

Mr. VALDINGAM: And this Dr. Van 
Hyde? How delighted I am to meet 
you at last! But it is disgraceful that 
you should have been so long delayed. I 
shall see to it that the officers of the road 
are severely censured. 

Dr. VAN Hype: Pray do not worry 
over such a trifle. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: That is very nicely 
said, sir. As Linformed you by 
letter, the case which you are about to 
treat is a very serious one—a very com- 
plicated one. It may even baffle you. 

But before I add anything, permit 
me to see my sister for an instant. She 
is preparing a little supper for us, and, if 
you don’t object, we shall eat it here /é¢e- 
a-téte. 


This is Mr. Val- 
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Dr. VAN HypE: With the greatest 
pleasure, Mr. Valdingam. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Then kindly make 
yourself at home. The house is yours 
while you are in it. 

(Exit MR. VALDINGAM, L.) 

Dr. VAN HYDE (throwing himself into 
an easy-chair): A comfortable place, cer- 
tainly. That fellow Valdingam, how- 
ever, is an odd chap. Restless and 
excitable, I take it; but very agreeable, 
otherwise. I wonder what sort of a little 
creature the patient is, by the way. A 
stupid thing, I suppose. . (After 
a moment of reflection.) Strange !—I won- 
der if I’m losing my own mind. For 
three days I’ve been in a state which is 
positively abnormal. I am haunted by 
a face, and I can’t rid my memory of it. 
And what a face! Who could forget it 
after having once looked upon it? I am 
in love with it. I am still more in love 
with itsowner. That smile, like a glimpse 
of paradise! That mouth, like a dissected 
strawberry! That blush, like the stolen 
red of a rose! Oh, shall I ever see her 
again ? 

(Enter MR. VALDINGAM, L.) 

MR. VALDINGAM: You must be hun- 
gry, Dr. Van Hyde, and I fear that I 
can offer you little to appease a healthy 
appetite—a bowl of broth, a tender bit of 
broiled chicken, and some of the finest 
Burgundy in the world to wash it down. 
We homely folk of the country stick to 
the ancient fashions, you know,—a noon- 
day lunch, and all that. 

Dr. VAN Hype: I like your ancient 
fashions, as you call them, Mr. Vald- 
ingam. 

(Enter RICHARD, who sets a small 
table for two and serves supper.) 

MR. VALDINGAM: Then let ussit down 
without ceremony. 

Dr. VAN HypE: Your Burgundy is 
indeed delicious, Mr. Valdingam. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: I flatter myself 
that itis. It dissolves the cobwebs from 
one’s brain, so to speak. Itis the elixir 
of happiness; and alas! I am not a 
happy man, Dr. Van Hyde (To 
RICHARD.) Leave us alone, Richard. 

(Eait RICHARD.) 

Dr. VAN HypDE: Perhaps you exag- 
gerate your misfortunes, my dear sir. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Far from it—far 
from it Imagine a father, a doting 
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father, like myself, whose only child is 
on the verge of insanity. 

Dr. VAN Hype: It is a pitiful case, 
truly. 

Mr. VALDINGAM : It is pitiful, and it 
is strange ; strange because my daughter 
Rose is, to all outward appearances, as 
sane as you or I. 

Dr. VAN Hype: But there are symp- 
toms— 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Symptoms which 
my keen sight discovered long ago. 
(Mysteriously.) My daughter is morally 
irresponsible in her social relations with 
men. 

Dr. VAN HypDE: You astonish me! 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Prepare for still 
greater astonishment. Accustomed 
though you are to dealings with the 
insane, I venture to say that Rose 
will deceive you at first as she has 
deceived others. However, you 
are now on your guard. If you will 
permit me to do so, I will indicate to 

you the line of inquiry 
which you 


may adopt 
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in your preliminary examination of my 
daughter. 

(As this conversation progresses. the 
door at 1. is opened slightly, and 
SuSAN 7s seen to be listening. Later 
she closes the door softly and dis- 
appears.) 

Dr. VAN HypDE: With pleasure, sir. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Here is the point, 
then. My daughter appears to fall in 
love with every young man that strikes 
her fancy. 

Dr. VAN HyDE: Really— 

Mr. VALDINGAM: She may even fall 
in love with you. 

Dr. VAN HyDE: Extraordinary ! 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Your course, there- 
fore, will be to draw from her some de- 
cisive manifestation of this abnormal 
amativeness. You will not be slow to 
discover how deep-rooted the disease is. 

By the way, would you object to 
meeting my daughter this evening? I 
shall not allow you to return to New 
York to-night, you know. 

Dr. VAN Hype: I am wholly at your 
service. 

Mr. VALDINGAM (ringing for RICH- 

ARD): So much the better. (Zn/fer 
RICHARD, who re- 
moves the dining 

table.) Now, if 





MR. VALDINGAM: MY 


DAUGHTER IS MORALLY IRRESPONSIBLE 


you will join 
me in a 
cigar and 


IN HER SOCIAL RELATIONS WITH MEN, 
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a stroll in the garden, we can talk more 
at our ease on this painful subject. 
(They light their cigars and pass out 
into the garden. Enter from \,. at 
the same time SusAN, followed by 
ROSE.) 

Susan: Well, what do you think of 
that ? 

RosE (/aughingly) : I am very sorry for 
poor Dr. Van Hyde. Suppose I should be 
attacked with a tender passion for him, 
after all. 

Susan: Don’t be ridiculous, Rose. 
Between you and me, however, it seems 
to me that this mad-doctor here, who is 
said to be so very clever, might be turned 
to some good purpose. I begin to think 
that your father needs looking after. 

RosE: Oh, papa is harmless. At any 
rate, wait awhile. At present, you must 
remember, Iam Dr. Van Hyde’s patient. 

SusAN : Nonsense ! 

RosE: I intend that he shall practise 
on me, certainly, especially if, as you 
assert, he is young and handsome. Or, 
let us say, I will experiment on him. 

SusAN : You are out of your senses. 

RosE: Not a bit. Has not Dr. Van 


Hyde come all the way up here to see 


me, to examine me. Shall I disappoint 
this luminary of the medical profession ? 

Never ! Now, Aunt Su- 
san, you must let me have my own way 
this time. No harm shall come of it, I 
promise you. And who knows? Per- 
haps I may be able to give Dr. Van Hyde 
points for his next clinic. 

Susan: Well, do as you please. But 
I fear the worst. More than one sane 
creature has been clapped into a lunatic 
asylum by some fool of a doctor. 

RosE: Tell me something more about 
this Dr. Van Hyde. 

Susan: I’ve told you all I know 
; young, handsome, and, I doubt 
not, a gentleman; very pleasant man- 
nered, so far as I could see. 

ROSE (musingly): Young, handsome, 
pleasant mannered. Not the traditional 
doctor, evidently ; just such a doctor as I 
might naturally fall in love with. 

SUSAN : Rose, you amaze me ! 

RosE: But I am not going to fall in 
love with him. (After a pause, 
and mischievously.) Indeed, I have some 
one else in my thought at this moment. 

SusAN : What do you mean ? 
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RosE : Don’t blame me if I am a little 
human. Have you never met a man, 
Aunt Susan, who pleased you as no othe: 
man had ever pleased you before ? 

Susan: Perhaps I have; but it was 
mighty long ago. 

RosE : Call me foolish if you will; | 
too, have met such a man. 

Susan: You! Where? 

ROSE : You won't be cross if I confide 
in you? Besides, it’s not likely that I 
shall meet my Romeo again—for he was 
a Romeo, Aunt Susan. 

Susan: There are no Romeos nowa- 
days. 

RosE : Oh, yes, there are—in trousers. 
Now, let me tell you my experience with 
him. It was not a bit romantic. Last 
Monday, as you remember, I was shop- 
ping in New York. To-day is Friday. 
(With mock gravity.) An eternity from 
then till now. Well, as I was 
rushing through a quiet side street, in 
haste to catch a car, suddenly I slipped 
and fell. My parasol went in one direc- 
tion, my fan in another, my purse in still 
another, and three parcels I was carrying 
in three others. To make matters worse, 
I had sprained my ankle slightly, and 
was ready to cry with pain and mortifi- 
cation. Imagine the situation, Aunt 
Susan. There I sat in a heap on the 
pavement, surrounded by my possessions. 

SuSAN (grimly): I hope you didn’t sit 
there long ? 

RosE : How unsympathetic you are! 

No, I did not sit there long. 
For a secondI was paralyzed. After- 
ward, as I prepared to rise with proper 
dignity, I heard a man’s voice—a par- 
ticularly agreeable man’s voice—close at 
my side. It said: ‘‘ Permit me to assist 
you, madam.’’ Before I could reply, the 
owner of the voice lifted me to my feet. 
Oh, he did his part gallantly! I was, of 
course, too confused to thank him at 
once. But he did not stop for thanks. 
He simply picked up my purse, my par- 
asol, and my parcels, and after placing 
them in my hands, and inquiring very 
gently whether I was hurt, lifted his hat 
courteously and passed on. Only for a 
single—a single instant, Aunt Susan, 
our eyes met. 

Susan: What then, pray. 

RosE: Nothing. I limped to the car. 
That’s all. 
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DR. VAN HYDE: 
SUSAN: 
meo ! 


And this stranger is your Ro- 


Rose, you are a goose. Put him 
out of your head. 

ROSE: How can I put him out when 
he persists in staying in? There, now 
you have my story. 

SUSAN (starting at the sound of foot- 
steps): Hush! I think your father and 
the doctor are coming back. 

(Susan busies herself with one of the 
lamps at 1.., and Rose takes up a book 
and pretends to read. Her face ts 
turned away from the RIGHT en- 
trance. Enter MR. VALDINGAM and 
Dr. VAN HYDE.) 


Mr. VALDINGAM: Doctor, I rely upon 


THIS—THIS—IS YOUR DAUGHTER? 


you now with the utmost confidence. 
What a knowledge is yours! How vast, 
how intricate a subject is this of insanity ! 
I marvel that you should have learned so 
much in so few years. I'll wager that 
you have not passed your thirty-fifth 
birthday. 

Dr. VAN HypE: You have made a 
nearly correct guess, Mr. Valdingam. 
I am in my thirty-sixth year. But I 
have enjoyed unusual experience. 

(At the sound of Dr. VAN HypDE’s 
voice, Rose half-rises, then hides her 
Jace with her book.) 

ROSE (aside): Good gracious! 

heard that voice before. 


I have 
(She glances 
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over the edge of the book toward the two 
men.) Itis he. (She slips out of her chair, 
and joins Susan. The backs of the two 
women are turned to the men, who are con- 
versing sotto voce.. Aunt Susan ! 

SusAn (starting): What's the matter? 

RosE : It is he. 

Susan : He? Who’s he? 

RosE : The same. 

SusAN :.Who’s the same ? 

RosE : The doctor. 

Susan : What of the doctor? 

RosE: The doctor is—Romeo ! 

Susan (dropping the book which ROSE 
had passed to her): Word! 

(At the sound of the book falling, MR. 
VALDINGAM furns and perceives the 
two women. Then he catches DR. 
VAN HYDE dy the arm.) 

MR. VALDINGAM (/0 the doctor): 
is here. Prepare yourself. 

Dr. VAN HYDE (glancing at the backs 
of the women): Your daughter ? 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Yes, my daughter. 
A splendid opportunity for you, doctor. 
I will see to it that you are left alone 
with her. Talk to her. Watch her 
closely. Discover all you can. But 
(He 
goes over to 1,., while DR. VAN HYDE 
stays quietly at R. He approaches his 
daughter.) Rose! 

RosE (turning toward Mr. 
DINGAM) : Yes, papa. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: May I introduce to 
you a dear, a very old friend of mine? 

RosE (aside): A very old friend! (70 
Mr. VALDINGAM.) Certainly, papa. 

(She advances toward center of stage. 
SuSAN glares at MR. VALDINGAM, 
but does not come forward.) 

Mr. VALDINGAM (70 Dr. VAN HyDEe): 
Doctor! 

Dr. VAN HyvDE (advancing toward 
Rose): At your service, Mr. Valdingam. 
Mr. VALDINGAM : May I introduce— 

(At this instant, DR. VAN HyDE 
obtains a full view of Rose, who 
regards him demurely. He stum- 
bles back in amazement.) 

Dr. VAN HypE: This—this—is your 
daughter ? 

Mr. VALDINGAM: You appear sur- 
prised? (Aside.) [knew it. I knew it. 

Dr. VAN HypDE: Not surprised—but— 

Mr. VALDINGAM : I understand thor- 
oughly. (Aside to the doctor.) Didn't I 


She 


first, I will introduce you to her. 


VAL- 
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tell you so? (70 RosE.) Rose, this is 
my friend, Dr. Van Hyde. For certain 
reasons, my child, he is anxious to have 
a little chat with you. 
ROSE (7xnocently) : With me, papa? 
MR. VALDINGAM: That is to say 
Well, no matter, I will explain 
later. (7urning toward SUSAN.) Susan! 

(SuSAN advances toward center very 
stiffly.) Dr. Van Hyde, this is my 
sister, Miss Valdingam. 

(Dr. VAN HypDE dows to SUSAN in an 
embarrassed manner.) 

Susan : Glad to know you, sir. 

(She retires to i,., accompanied by 
ROSE. MR. VALDINGAM seéjoins DR. 
VAN HYDE a¢ L.) 

MR. VALDINGAM (/o Dr. VAN Hype): 
Did I not manage that skilfully ? 

Dr. VAN HypE (dryly): Most skil- 
fully. 

MR. VALDINGAM: The rest is simple 
enough. Remain where you are, and | 
will retire with Susan. Then you will 
have the field to yourself. Do you agree 
with me? 

Dr. VAN Hype: Perfectly. 

(MR. VALDINGAM goes over (fo 1.., 
consults in anundertone with SUSAN, 
and then exeunt Mr. VALDINGAM 
and SUSAN at L. DR. VAN HYDE 
and Rosk ave thus left alone. Their 
backs are turned to each other.) 

ROSE (aside) : He recognized me. 

Dr. VAN Hype (aside): I wonder if 
she recognized me. 

ROSE (aside): What shall I do—play 
the mad woman ? 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside): This, then, is 
the end of my dream. I have fallen in 
love with a lunatic. 

RosE (aside): I suppose, to carry out 
papa’s wishes, that I ought to make love 
to him. 

Dr. VAN Hype (aside): How did she 
come to be alone in the city last Monday ? 
She must have escaped somehow. She is 
guarded with too little caution. 

ROsE (aside): Why doesn’t he speak? 

Dr. VAN Hype: She is more enchant- 
ing than ever. Howcan so sweet a crea- 
ture be condemned to such misery? (//e 
turns and confronts Rose.) Miss Vald- 
ingam ! 

ROSE (without moving): Yes? 

Dr. VAN HYDE (more softly): 
Valdingam ! 


Miss 
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Ross (turning slowly, and half looking 
at him): Dr. Van Hyde! 

Dr. VAN Hype: Will you not sit down ? 

RosE: Thank you, I will. 

(She seats herself at L.) 

Dr. VAN Hype (still standing, and 
speaking g ravely) : Now— 

RosE (carelessly): Oh, you may as 
well take a chair yourself. 

Dr. VAN HyDE (seating himself at 1.) : 
With your permission. 

ROSE: Well? 

Dr. VAN HyDE: I was saying— 

RosE : Were you? I didn’t hear it. 

Dr. VAN Hype: I was, rather, about 
to say— 

ROSE (laughing): This is very odd, is 
it not? 

Dr. VAN HypE: What, may I ask, is 
odd ? 

RosE: This /é¢e-a-téie. 

Dr. VAN Hype: Professionally speak- 
ing— 

RosE: As a rule, you know, it takes 
two old friends to make a /éfe-a-téte. Now, 
it must be admitted that we are not old 
friends, are we ? 

Dr. VAN HypDE: I trust that we shall 
be very good friends soon. 

ROSE: Oh, my father has recommended 
you, and I may accept you on that basis. 
Are you from New York ? 

DR. VAN HyDE: Yes. 

RosE : And you are a physician ? 

Dr. VAN HypDE: I practice a little. 

ROSE: I suppose papa is to be one of 
your patients. He has not been strong. 
How is he, doctor? 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside) : 
insistent. 

ROSE: Why don’t you answer me? Is 
there some serious complication ? 

Dr. VAN HybeE (hurriedly): Nothing 
serious, I assure you. In fact, I 
have had no conversation with Mr. Vald- 
ingam about his health. 

ROSE: Then what about? 

I forgot. You are very old friends. 

Dr. VAN HypE: Very old friends. 
(Aside.) There is a strange gleam in her 
Poor thing ! Poor thing ! 

Rose: It is singular that he had never 
spoken of you before to-night. 

(After a pause of reflection.) Do you 
know, I feel that you called to see me, as 
well as papa. Am I right? 

Dr. VAN Hype: Partly right, Miss 


She is very 


Oh, 


eves. 
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Valdingam. And I am very glad 
to have met you at last. I have heard so 
much about you. 

Rose: Still, you had never seen me 
until this evening? 

Dr. VAN HyDE (taken by surprise): 
Oh, I had. (Aside.) What a 
silly business I am making of this! She 
looks so perfectly sane and charming 
that I am tempted to forget my mission. 
(7o Rose.) It seemed to me almost, I 
mean, that I had met you—I don’t know 
where. 

Rose (aside): ‘This is delicious. I 
must punish him. (Advancing toward 
him with an air of anger.) Sir, I perceive 
that you wish to mislead me. Your 


presence here has a professional object. 
Do not deny it. 

Dr. VAN HypeE : I—I—do not deny it. 
(tragically) : 


ROSE Connected with 
myself? 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside): Suspicious of 
a stranger! Restless under medical ob- 
servation ! These are symptoms ! 

I must try to divert her thoughts. 

RosE: I repeat, sir—connected with 
myself? 

Dr. VAN Hype: Pray, Miss Vald- 
ingam, do not excite yourself. 

RosE: Conceal nothing! I am wretch- 
ed, annoyed, persecuted. I am under a 
wicked surveillance. Do you imagine 
that I’m blind. I understand their plot. 
(Pointing to door at\,.) And you, too, are 
in the plot. But I shall prove to you— 
at once, a/ once—that I am as rational as 
they, as you. (/n a quieter tone.) Now, 
have you any questions to ask me? 

Dr. VAN HybDE (somewhat confused): 
Do not take the matter so seriously, Miss 
Valdingam. Even a rational person— 
not excepting myself—may have theories, 
hallucinations, dreams— 

ROSE (w#/d/y): Dreams ! I have aston- 
ishing dreams, doctor. They come to 
me when I am awake, when I seem to be 
awake. Strange noises then rattle in my 
brain, and I grow dizzy. In any other 
person, these dreams might be ¢deas. 

At other times, the world of my 
fancy is crowded with men, myriads of 
men. 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside): 
was not mistaken. 

RosE: Yes, young men; graceful men ; 
men who flatter and adore me! 


Her father 
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Totally unlike the men I see when I 
escape to New York. 

Dr. VAN HyDE: Ah, she escapes ! 

RosE: Then, too, I have visions of 
matrimony. I feel a wild desire to pro- 
pose to every man I meet. Have you 
ever proposed, doctor ? 

Dr. VAN HyDE: Never. 

RosE: Why don’t you? 
have lacked opportunity. 

Dr. VAN HybDE: I fear that I have. 

RosE : You are young, rich, good-look- 
ing, and successful. 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside): Heavens! 

RosE : You should marry. 

Dr. VAN Hype: I have not the time— 

RosE: There is no time like the pres- 
ent. ‘ We are alone. 

Dr. VAN HyDE (nervously): Alone? 

RosE: Yes; papa and Aunt Susan were 
discreet enough to retire. Do not be 
afraid. 

Dr. VAN Hype: Afraid of what? 

RosE: Of proposing to me. If you are, 
I will propose to you. 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside): I must humor 
her. But it is distressing to doso. (7a 
RosE.) You would marry me? 

ROSE: Oh, yes! 

Dr. VAN HYDE: 
enough for that ? 

RosE: I liked you at first sight. 

Dr. VAN HypDE: But you have barely 
an acquaintance with me. 

RosE: So much the better. If my 
acquaintance with you were more inti- 
mate, I might not be willing to marry you. 

Dr. VAN HybDE: You can’t love me, 
however; and what is marriage without 
love? 

RosE: Why can’t I love you? 

Dr. VAN HypDE: Love, my dear child, 
love is the tenderest passion of our nature. 
It is the flower of life. It is the affinity 
of souls. It is— 

ROsE (passionately) : It is—it is. 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside) : If I could only 
believe that she might learn to love me— 
that she had not loved forty other men— 
that she was not a monster in the guise 
ofasiren! Yet I will do my duty, cruel 
as it is to me. (7o Rose.) But your 
father ? 

RosE: Papa has 
loving anybody. 

Dr. VAN HYDE: 
somebody else. 


You can not 


You like me well 


never objected to my 


Then you have loved 
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RosE: Yes, indeed. Eighteen. 

Dr. VAN Hype: Eighteen ! 

RosE: Eighteen lost opportunities. 
You are the nineteenth. If you refuse to 
take me, I shall have to look out for my 
twentieth. Perhaps you can introduce 
me to one of your friends. 

Dr. VAN HyDE : Suppose—suppose—I 
consent to marry you; that is to say, 
suppose you consent to marry me. How 
can I be sure that you won’t fall in love 
with your twentieth—as vou call him— 
to-morrow. 

ROSE: You can’t be sure. 
wings, like a bird. Its natural action is 
flight. How can one help loving? 

Dr. VAN HYDE (tenderly) : I should 
not wish to share your love with another 
man. 

RosE : I don’t understand you. 

Dr. VAN HybE (aside): This is the 
most remarkable case in my experience. 
The girl is clean daft on one subject. 
And yet, somehow, I am half inclined to 
take her at her word. I might succeed in 
curing her of her mania; I might trans- 
form her, create a new woman in this un- 
happy spirit ; I can not abandon her toa 
wretched fate. (70 ROSE.) You say you 
do not understand me? 

ROSE: I can’t understand why I should 
not be allowed to love whomever I please. 

Dr. VAN HypDE: The law declares that 
you must love but one husband. 

RosE: As I could only have one hus- 
band at atime, I might still love some 
one who wasn’t my husband. 

Dr. VAN HypbE (crossing to R. and 
seating himself next to ROSE): Don’t you 
think you could love one man, whose 
devotion to you would be tireless, whose 
life would be your life, whose thought 
would be always for your welfare and 
happiness; don’t you think you could 
love this man, and this man alone? 

ROSE (moving away from him): I never 
thought of that. 

Dr. VAN HybDE (moving toward her 
again): Try, try, my dear child, to see 
things with my eves. 

RosE : I have a pair of my own, thank 
you. 

Dr. VAN Hype (losing himself in his 
passion): Listen to me. I do love you, 
and I want you to love me—but not as 
you love other men. I am anxious to be 
your friend, your very best friend. I 
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want you to look to me as you would 
look to no one else. I want— 

ROSE (changing her manner and laugh- 
ing): You play your part admirably, 
Dr. Van Hyde. 

Dr. VAN HYDE (2% astonishment) : Play 
my part ! 

RosE : You have just asked me to love 
you? 

Dr. VAN HYDE: Yes. 

RosE: To accept you as my very best 
friend ? 

Dr. VAN HybDE: Yes. 

RosE: Then I wish to tell you, sir, 
that you have been trifling with me. 
Your love-making is purely professional. 
It is a kind of medicine. 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside): This is a 
hopeless case. 

RosE: Furthermore, I have convicted 
you of falsehood. You never met my 
father until to-night. You did meet me 


last Monday afternoon, in New York, at 
2.25 P.M. 
Dr. VAN HyDE: Miss Valdingam !— 
ROSE (courtesying to him): Permit me 
to thank you, dear doctor, for your kind- 
ness in picking up my parcels, my par- 
asol, my purse, and myself. 


I did not 
have a chance to thank you while you 
were performing that unpleasant duty. 

Dr. VAN HypDE: Then you remember? 

RosE : How could I forget so fascinat- 
ing an adventure, although, to be sure, 
we crazy women are apt to have defective 
memories. 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside): Have I been 
a fool? (70 Ros.) I may as well confess 
that, when I saw you for the first time 
here to-night, I recognized you. But I 
did not suppose that you recognized me. 

RosE: Which proves that you are not 
so wise a doctor as you ought to be. 

Dr. VAN HybE: Really, Miss Vald- 
ingam— 

ROSE : Really, Dr. Van Hyde 

Dr. VAN Hyper: I—I donot know what 
to say. 

ROSE : I repeat—you have played your 
part admirably. 

Dr. VAN HypDE: How can you accuse 
me of playing a part? 

RosE : Sweet duplicity! Did you not 
come here to minister to my mind’s dis- 
ease? 

DR. VAN HYDE: 
learn to know you. 


To meet you—to 


RosE: Of course. Meanwhile, by way 
of illustrating my mania, you made love 
to me. 

Dr. VAN HypDE: That is— 

RosE: That is—you played a part. 
And you were so successful that, a few 
minutes ago, you thought I had fallen in 
love with you. 

Dr. VAN HypE: You embarrass me, 
Miss Valdingam. 

RosE: A doctor should never be em- 
barrassed. He should keep a cool head. 
His nerves should be steady; his hand 
determined. Now, let us be entirely 
frank. You wanted to diagnose me—to 
analyze me—perhaps to hypnotize me. 
Have I been a good subject ? 

Dr. VAN HyDE (awkwardly): An ad- 
mirable subject. 

RosE: And, honestly, 
think of my mania now? 

Dr. VAN HypE (still more bewildered ) : 
It is a very gentle mania. 

RosE: A very gentle mania? Nothing 
worse than that ? 

Dr.VAN HyDE: Nothing worse; I am 
convinced. 

RosE: You reassure me. But let me 
tell you, in return, that I have reason to 
be grateful to you, Dr. Van Hyde. It 
may be that I am matrimonially mad. 
Many persons are. Nearly all girls are. 
But at last I feel certain that I shall never 
be confined in an asylum. You would 
not let them send me to an asylum, 
would you ? 

Dr. VAN HyDE: No! No! 

ROsE: Then we can afford to be good 
friends. 

Dr. VAN HyDE: The best of friends. 

RosE : We need not talk of love again ? 

Dr. VAN HYDE (hestfatingly) : No. 

ROSE: Because, you see, though you 
are a man, you are also my doctor; and 
a patient could not fall in love with her 
doctor, could she? 

Dr. VAN HybDE: Well, it’s not usual. 

ROSE : Then, let me ask you a ques- 
tion. Do you think my malady—it is a 
terrible malady, I suppose—can be 
cured ? 

Dr. VAN Hype: I am sure it can be. 

RosE: Ah! you give me hope. 

Dr. VAN Hype: But you must follow 
my instructions carefully. These I will 
explain to you later. In the first place, 
however, you should try to exercise a 


what do you 
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certain amount of will-power. When you 
meet a person—that is, a man— 

Rose: I should hate and despise him. 

Dr. VAN Hype: Oh, not so bad as 
that. You should avoid him. 

Ross: Avoid him, I see. 

Dr. VAN Hype: Then you 
hardly fall in love with him. 

Rose: Nor marry him. 

Dr. VAN Hype: Of course you need 
amusement. 

RosE: Of course. 

Dr. VAN HypDE: Get as much of it as 
you can. 

ROSE (aside) : I’m getting it. 

Dr. VAN HypE: Meanwhile, I will 
have a talk with your father. 

RosE : Papa will do anything for me. 

Dr. VAN HypvE: Then we have little 
to fear Now (he turns to uppert..), 
I know you must be tired. This long 
talk has fatigued you. I will call Mr. 
Valdingam. (/fe ts about to open the door.) 

ROSE (suddenly) : One moment, please. 

Dr. VAN HybDE (turning to her): Yes? 

RosE: Pardon me, I am not in the 
least fatigued. I have—something more 
to say. 


Dr. VAN HypeE: Indeed? 


could 


RosE: Before you see papaagain . . 


Please sit down. (He seats himself at RK. 
She stands leaning against table at \..) 
We have had quite an important little 
chat, after all, have we not? 

Dr. VAN Hype (gravely): I think it 
has been important: 

ROSE ; For me. 

Dr. VAN HypDE: For you, I hope. 

Rose: And during this conversation, 
have I had—any lucid intervals ? 

Dr. VAN HypE: Well, candidly, and 
though I am what is called a specialist 
in brain diseases, I should regard vour 
mind as perfectly normal and healthy, 
except— 

ROSE: Except on the subject of matri- 
mony. 

Dr. VAN HyDE: Ye—s. 

ROSE : Now, suppose I should assure 
vou that I am not in the least bit insane. 
Would that be characteristic of insanity ? 

Dr. VAN HyDE: Few persons with a 
mania suspect their affliction. 

Rose: I understand. But suppose— 
suppose—you had been deceived ? 

Dr. VAN HyDE (jumping to his feet): 
Is it possible ? 
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RosE: Physicians are deceived some- 
times, are they not? 

Dr. VAN HyDE (seating himself): They 
are only human. 

RosE (s/ydy) : And you are very human. 

Dr. VAN Hype (confusedly): I confess 
it—to-night. 

RosE: That is why, then, you have 
been so easily deceived—to-night ? 

Dr. VAN HYDE (jumping to his feet 
again) : You mean ?— 

RosE: That you have actually been 
deceived. I have no mania—not even a 
mania to wed all the young men I meet. 
(Laughing merrily.) But, of course, you 
won’t believe me. My denial is only a 
symptom of my dementia. 

Dr. VAN HypE: What can I think? 
Your father told me— 

RosE: Yes, poor papa told you a great 
many things. You took it for granted 
that what he said was said with reason. 

Dr. VAN HypDE (moving toward her 
eagerly): And I have been— 

RosE: As patient as a saint with the 
mad-cap teasing of a foolish girl, and 
gently considerate of an old man’s whims. 

Dr. VAN Hype (joyfully): Can it be 
true? Oh, Miss Valdingam, I begin to 
look upon myself as the most ridiculous 
as well as the happiest of men. 

RosE: But I could not resist teasing 
you. And still, in spite of this confes- 
sion, I have ove mania—only one. 

Dr. VAN HypDeE: A gentle mania? 

RosE: Very gentle, as you have said. 
It is love— ; 

Dr. VAN HybDE (advancing) : Love! 

ROSE (mischievously) : For my father. 

DR. VAN Hynde (disappointedly): Oh! 

Rose : He is a good, kind father. Since 
my mother’s death I have been his closest 
companion. Oh, doctor, I am so happy 
that you have come to our house. It 
is my father who needs your help, your 
sympathy. You will give both, I know. 

Dr. VAN Hype: It is your father, 
then— 

RosE: Whois partially insane. He has 
been in this condition for years. His 
chief delusion is that I am insane. 

Dr. VAN HypE: What a fool I have 
been ! 

RosE: Do not blame yourself. Have I 
not done what I could to convince you 
that papa had told you the truth 
Can you forgive me? 
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Dr. VAN Hype: Forgive you/ Can 
you forgive me? 

Rose: Let us forgive each other, then. 

(Walking to the window at R, and 
looking out.) 

Dr. VAN HYDE ( following her): 
Valdingam—I— 

RosE (furning, and regarding him 
archly): Be careful, sir! Perhaps you are 
even now mistaken. Remember how 
cunning we maniacs are ! 

Dr. VAN HyDE (aside): I am more 
than ever in love with her. How beauti- 
ful she is! Sane or insane, it would be a 
blessing to possess her. (70 Rose, ner- 
vously.) Miss Valdingam, may I ask you 
a question ? 

RosE ( gently): Yes. 

Dr. VAN HypE: You remember that 
when—when—I thought you were not 
quite— 

ROSE : 


Miss 


Balanced 


Dr. VAN HyDE: I had the hardihood— 
well—to speak to you of love. 

RosE : Certainly. 
sionally. 

Dr. VAN Hype: I did ot speak pro- 
fessionally. 

RosE (looking out of the window): Oh! 


You spoke profes- 


indeed ? 

Dr. VAN HyDE: I spoke with sincerity 
—from my heart. 

ROSE (with mock dignity) : Sir ! 

Dr. VAN HybeE: I must tell you the 
truth. Since that day— 

ROSE (smiling): Monday at 2.25 P.M. 

Dr. VAN Hype: Don’t laugh at me. 
I was in earnest a few moments ago—I 
am in earnest now I love you ! 

ROSE (with agitation): You love me! 

Dr. VAN HypDE: With all my soul. 
(He seizes her hand and kisses it.) 

Ros (drawing her hand away quickly) : 
Hush ! Some one is coming. 

Mr. VALDINGAM (from behind the 
door): Can we come in, doctor? 

ROSE (in a whisper to the doctor): Pre- 
tend that you do not know the truth, that 
you are able to cure me. 

Dr. VAN HyDE (iz a whisper) : 
have taken the case ? 

ROSE: Yes. 

Dr. VAN HYDE: For life? 

Rose : Weshallsee. But speak to him. 

Dr. VAN HYDE (turning to L.): Is that 
you, Mr. Valdingam? Please come in. 

(Enter MR. VALDINGAM and SUSAN.) 


That I 
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.MR. VALDINGAM (eagerly and secretly, 
to Dr. VAN HyDE) : Well? 

Dr. VAN HybDE (gravely): I am glad 
to be able to assure you, Mr. Valdingam, 
that my preliminary examination of your 
daughter has been entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Sir, I am _ over- 
whelmed with delight. 

Dr. VAN HybDE: While your daughter 
is, without doubt, suffering from certain 
delusions— 

MR. VALDINGAM (turning to SUSAN): 
Do you hear that, sister ? 

Dr. VAN HybDE: Her trouble is not 
far enough advanced to occasion anxiety. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Heaven be praised ! 

Dr. VAN HyDE: In fact, I promise you 
that within one month her mind will be 
as clear and vigorous as your own. 

Mr. VALDINGAM (grasping the 
tors hands): Sir, 
benefactor. 

Dr. VAN HypE: But you must be very 
patient and kind; and, with your permis- 
sion, I will take charge of her. My plan 
is to visit her, here at your house, twice, 
or perhaps three or four times a week. 
You will notice an improvement in her 
condition very soon. 

Mr. VALDINGAM: Have your way, 
doctor. So long as my child is saved 
to me, that is everything. (7urning to 
ROSE.) Rose, my pet, I hear that the 
doctor and you have become fast friends 
already. (ROSE joins them at L. C., and 
MR. VALDINGAM kisses and fondles her.) 

RosE: Oh, yes, papa, Dr. Van Hyde 
and I are now very good friends. 

Mr. VALDINGAM : That’s right—that’s 
right. Put your trust in him, my child. 
He has your interest at heart. 

(Mr. VALDINGAM (urns gleefully to 
SUSAN, and the two converse.) 

Dr. VAN HyDE (/0 ROSE): You hear ? 
He places you in my care. 

ROSE: I share his confidence. 

Dr. VAN HypE: And—may I not hope 
to be—your nineteenth ? 

RosE : There has not yet been—a first. 

Dr. VAN Hype: Shall we unite then 
in a study of agreeable possibilities ? 

RosE (archly): Won't you walk with 
me in the garden? See how bright and 
beautiful the night is! Come. 
Perhaps I may find you—a rose. 

(ROSE avd Dr. VAN HYDE exeunt at 
L. as the curtain falls.) 


doc- 
I regard you as our 
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By RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


‘Old times are changed, old manners gone."’ 


CHAPTER I. 


LD Mr. Pate, whose residence was a 
mile or so south from Hines’s store, 

that was situate on a side of the public 
thoroughfare four miles west of our vil- 
lage, believed that he and his family had 
had some very interesting experiences, 
and he was extremely fond of talking 
about them, not only to adults, but to 
children, among whom I was honored by 
being called one of his favorites. 

And it’s because,’’ he would say to 
me, ‘‘ you ain’t like some boys, and spe- 
cial them Jooksborough schoolboys, that 
’stid a list’n and keepin’ they mouth shet 
respectful when grown people is a-talkin’ 
and old people is a-tryin’ to learn ’em 
somethin’ about times long before they 
was borned, they’ll actuil argy with ’em, 
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—Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


and they'll go to gigglin’, which in my 
time no boy darsn’t to do; and bersides 
that, meet ’em in the road when they let 
out o’ school, ’stid o’ givin’ the road to 
old people, as some of ’em does, why a 
body got to give the road to hem, same if 
they was a ’oman or a bitin’ dog. Whut 
some on ’em want is the hick’ry, to learn 
’em manners, sech as boys used to have 
in my time.”’ 

I liked well to listen to his narra- 
tions of neighborhood traditions of the 
Indians, who, when he was a child, 
were just beyond the Oconee, twenty 
miles distant; about the culture and 
marketing of tobacco, the introduction of 
the cotton-plant and the cotton-gin, old- 
time sports, courtships, disciplines, and 
others. He felt great pride in the recol- 
lection of his parents, and would tell with 

gratitude that was even gleeful 
of the whippings received from 
them, often in the day, more 
often at night, and how these 
had contributed in making 
him the respectable, comfort- 
able citizen that he believed 
his neighbors would bear him 
out in saying he had always 
tried to be. 

‘Yes, sir,’’ in honorable 
praise of his ancestry, he 
would say, ‘‘my father used 
to say that a boy, to make a 
man that’s any account, he 
ought to git by good rights, at 
fa’r calc’lation, one whippin’ 
every day, and sometimes two 
ofanight. You want t’ know 
for bercause why more of a 
night? Well, sir, it’s because 
parrents, as a gen’l thing, in 
the daytime they don’t see nor 
they don’t hearas much o’ the 
natchel badness o’ boys as 
when they are huddled together 
in the house. Yes, sir: that 
was the kind o’ man my father 
were, and Joe Pate ‘ll tell you 
the same o’ his’n, which his 
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ma and the wimming always called him 
Sephus ; but 7 never called him that one 
time, not since the day he were borned. 
You see, they writ him down in the Bible 
Josephus, bercause / were already named 
Joe, or Joseph which you mind to call 
it. But he'll tell you the same about Azs 
father, Joe will.’’ 

The Pate dwelling, originally a two- 
room framed cottage, had been enlarged 
from time to time, and was quite comfort- 
able in spite of the irregularities of its 
various improvements. The farm con- 
sisted of several hundred acres of good 
rolling land. At the period wherein oc- 
curred the incidents which I propose to 
tell, Mr. Pate, then about fifty years of 
age, besides a wife, had two married sons, 
Jimmy and Billy (both settled near by, 
and doing well), and two unmarried chil- 
dren,—Betsy twenty, and Josephus lately 
turned of eighteen. Half a mile east 
were the Tidys, widow, with a son Lihu 
twenty-one, and a daughter Sylvy fifteen. 
Perhaps their mansion of four rooms, 
two below and two above, and the grove 
of red oaks were kept somewhat nicer 
than the Pate place, because Mrs. Tidy 


for three years past had had no man to 
hinder the cultivation and indulgence of 


her tastes about such things. A lady of 
remarkably active, pleasant habits for 
one a little beyond forty, she felt it her 
duty to concern herself not only for the 
condition, but the appearance of things 
about her premises. 

Equidistant from these families, and 
toward the south, were the Runnells, new 
people. The former owner having cut 
down most of the woodland, and let the 
hillsides run into gullies through the 
rude sort of culture so ruinous to rolling 
lands, had offered the place for sale ; and 
while Mr. Pate, though intending to pur- 
chase, was haggling over the price de- 
manded, Mr. John Runnell, from one of 
the counties near the Savannah, much to 
the former’s disappointment, purchased 
and removed there with his family, con- 
sisting of one daughter, Patsy, seven- 
teen, and another, Milly, four years old. 
Their mother had deceased a year before. 
It was a worn-away looking place, al- 
though a few oaks, too noble not to be 
spared, shaded the small enclosed space 
around the double hewed log-house, 
with its fourteen feet passage. Mr. Run- 
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nell was a tall, dark, wiry man of thirty- 
eight, stern though not ill looking, 
plain in dress, and too much of what was 
called a rusher to care a great deal about 
looks or manners, although he was quite 
respectful in deportment to all. Patsy, 
not quite so tall as Betsy Pate, but con- 
siderably more so than Sylvy Tidy, and 
very nearly as pretty, used to scold her 
father for the way he dressed, especially 
in a new community. But he trusted 
that the way in which he was improving 
that once fine plantation, and laying up 
money, would establish his family in 
good time upon a satisfactory status in a 
social scale. He let her take her own 
way in having improvements put to the 
house and yard, and did not complain at 
the few fine things she got at Hines’s store 
for herself and her little sister. 

It looked rather hard on Betsy Pate, 
that her younger brother, already grown 
in size and in feeling, tall like his father, 
but slender and very handsome, should 
have been awarded so many good things 
and herself sofew. Yet if her very white 
face had not been quite so bumpy, and 
her hair of a sandy quite so pale, she 
would have been as good looking as there 
was any need for. She had a capital 
figure, robust as it was, and she professed 
herself to be as independent a girl as that 
whole region could produce ; and even if 
she had not always loved Sylvy, and had 
not begun to love Patsy, she would not 
have envied the smooth olive complexion 
of the former nor the blushing brunette 
of the latter—not if Betsy Pate knew her- 
self. 

For some years past Mr. Pate had been 
indulging the hope that his own and the 
Tidy families in proper time would be- 
come united by two bonds, of which, but 
for some late accidents, the more prom- 


‘ising seemed that which should bind 


Joseph and Sylvy together. The other, 
similarly disposing Betsy and Lihu, not 
avowed for the delicacy that he well 
knew his daughter felt to be due, was 
nevertheless as well known. There was 
some pathos in his ill-concealed regret 
that Betsy’s face was not more smooth, 
and her hair was so far outside of favorite 
colors, and in his thankful pride that she 
had a figure that no young man in his 
senses could contemplate without some 
emotion. If anything was to come from 
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PATSY USED TO SCOLD HER FATHER FOR THE WAY HE DRESSED. 


this branch of Mr. Pate’s ambitions, it 
was getting to be time, he thought, for 
preliminary movements. Lihu Tidy, of 
middle height, stout, steady, reticent, 
almost gloomy, supposed to think as 
much of himself as he deserved, had 
shown thus far regard for no girl in 
special, although from proper sense of 
he made occasional visits not only 
Pates but other families, and was 

vs polite, even apologetic for not 
iting more freely; but then, you know, 
was the business of the plantation, 

‘ther things like. Since the coming 
Runnells and their added claims 

ocial duties, he had become rather 
chatty, and been heard to say that 
Runnells upon the whole were much 

re interesting people than might have 


been supposed at their first appearance. 
Betsy, as she sometimes told her mother, 
had gotten tired of trying to entertain 
Lihu, who talked to a girl as if he was 
sorry for her, when goodness knew that 
as for herself, she wished he would 
come to that house seldomer without he 
altered. 

«« Why, ma, when that boy put his piti- 
ful looks on me and say nothing, I just 
have to put mine on him and say the 
same, because /e can’t be sorrier for me 
than / am for him. Now! And that 
makes him stop it for the time a-being, 
and try to say something more interest- 
ing like. Ido think, on my soul, I never 
see brother and sister so different; that 
Sylvy’s not only lively as a cricket, but 
she have politeness for other people be- 
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sides herself, young as she is, and small 
if she be. I do hope pa don't hint about 
me to the Tidys like he hints about 
Lihu to me.”’ 

‘‘You think there’s anything betwixt 
Sephus and Sylvy ?”’ asked the mother. 

‘« Laws, ma! don’t ask me about brer 
Sephus. He’s got to be such a man that 
he hardly knows himself what he wants. 
If he wasn’t so big and conceity and 
scattery, I think he could get Sylvy; but 
my opinion, the way’ things is now, he 
better not try it. Besides, Mrs. Tidy have 
her own opinions about such. Sephus 
have to run about less, and ’tend to busi- 
ness better, before he could get her con- 
sent, let alone Sylvy’s.”’ 

‘That boy’ll have to be took in hand, 
I’m a-thinkin’, and my suspicion is your 
pa does, too; Patsy Runnell seem like a 
nice girl, a uncommon nice girl.’’ 

‘“‘That she is, and sensible, to boot. 
She knows how to manage Lihu with 
his solemncholy ways, which I don’t, 
because they make me mad, a-knowing 
they ain’t no more foundation for ’em 
than—than— Icomea mighty nigh a- 
saying, than any common setting-hen, if 
a body could compare a fowl that’s knew 
to be a female with a man person. Yes, 
ma’am, Patsy Runnell is an uncommon 
fine girl.” 

And so she was. Patsy, indeed, pro- 
fessed to rather like those ways of Lihu 
that were as a foil to her own wit. When- 
ever he came there, she told him that she 
was thankful that his business could be 
let up so as to give a girl a chance at his 
society. Such talk in time served to 
make him less apologetic, less disposed 
when in ladies’ society to allude to his 
own weighty responsibilities, and less 
openly compassionate to feminine infirm- 
ities, general and special. 

As for Joe—but with Josephus Pate, as 
he had been put down in the Bible, I will 
begin a new chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE fashion of the times, as in most 
frontier communities, was to marry 
young, but not, except in few cases, with 
one’s first lover. Few Georgia boys had 
not been lovers at fourteen, yet their 
earliest worships were for females already 
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marriageable ; for it was not of future, but 
of forthcoming bliss that was dreamed. 
It was not until about eighteen that a 
youth might be regarded as ripe for mari- 
tal responsibilities. Even at that age, 
heads of families, except such as always 
had been and had counted upon always 
being poor, expected that applicants for 
their daughters should have something 
to start withal besides looks and adult 
youth and love and promises, if it were 
only a negro or two and a piece of land, 
or the money wherewith to purchase 
them. Joe Pate, by the time he was 
eighteen, had experienced several de- 
grees of the passion sometimes named 
tender toward several maiden ladies and 
perhaps a few widows. In lordly though 
not unpleasant ways, learned from such 
experiences, often had he teased Sylvy 
Tidy for being so young and so little, and 
regarded so much younger by her mother, 
But lately Sylvy had been developing 
fast, and she was beginning to show, that, 
young and little as she was, she felt that 
she knew a few things if not more; and 
although, like the Tidys in general, she 
was not given to much talking, yet she 
now could retort upon Joe and sometimes 
make him flinch by allusions to his 
neglect of his work and running about 
visiting every girl and young widow in 
the neighborhood. Her development 
went on so rapidly that Joe began to make 
his attentions to her more serious and 
pointed. Occasionally he gave her a 
nice pocket-handkerchief or a curiously 
wrought phial of perfumery, and now 
and then she seemed as if she was not 
wholly averse, like Atalanta with the 
apples of Milanion, to be caught; but 
soon again the consciousness of extreme 
juvenility, or something else, made her 
begin to talk about what she owed to her 
ma, when Joe would rise, bid her good- 
bye, and, returning to his plow, do such 
work as presently we shall hear his father 
commenting upon. 

In those days, white boys who worked 
at all were expected to work steadily like 
the negroes. Joe’s irregularities in this 
behalf had been winked at by his father 
because of the ulterior hopes indulged 
beyond the period of sowing a few wild 
oats. Billy and Jimmy, after scattering 
their attentions among quite a number of 
girls, were now both steady-going mar- 
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ried men. Hitherto these sons had 
served their father faithfully. Joe, the 
youngest, and his namesake, had gotten 
six months more of schooling than they 
had, and then he was taller, handsomer, 
and brighter. All these had something 
to do with this too long indulgence. 

It was the middle of June. The days, 
long, hot, were uncommonly dry. For 
some time past a more earnest stimulus 
had been felt by the paternal mind to be 
needed in order to bring Joe to the stand- 
ard held by his brothers, whose courtings 
had never led to gross neglect of their 
work. Mr. Pate suspected that one mat- 
ter with Joe was the excess of his educa- 
tion, and once or twice he so expressed 
himself to his wife. 

«And Ill tell you for one reason why, 
Polly : I have caught, and more’n once’t 
at that, but I have caught that boy under 
a sassafac in the fench-cornder a-readin’ 
a book that they calls a novyul, that some 
o’ them Jooksborough schoolboys, that 
the most of ’em is a-gittin’ a’most too 
big for their breeches, but they loant it 
to Joe ; and as nigh as I can come at it, 
from what people tells me, it’s a kind of 
a book that the half of ’em is lies, and 
doubts about the balance, and, what’s 
more, the fellow that writ it knowed it.’’ 
Having spoken to Joe several times 
mildly about his conduct, and without 
effecting satisfactory results, he decided 
to impart to his words greater stress. 
One Saturday night, after supper, when 
he had lighted his pipe and seated him- 
self as usual at one end of the piazza, he 
dismissed all except Joe and then said : 

‘Joe, seem to me here lately that if 
you don’t mind what you're ’bout, they 
is danger, way you goin’ on, of your 
comin’ to be of ruther mons’ous little 
account. I’v told you before now that I 
were tired of your everlastin’ a-runnin’ 
about, and nothin’ a-comin’ of it; and 
when you ain’t, you tak’n sich ongodly 
long restes at the eand of your row, under 
plum-trees and sassafacs and ’simmons 
in the cornder of the fench, like the sun 
have give you the headache, which 
‘twern’t for your appetite for your vict- 
uals a-holdin’ out, your ma’d be oneasy ; 
and you ought to know that season like 
now, when nary drap of rain has fell in so 
long a body done forgot about it, if the 
ground ain’t kept scratched, and kept a- 
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bein’ of stirred, people is to make nothin’ 
for man ner beast; and so I thought I’d 
fling out a hint to you that sech as that 
got to stop, and that speedy.”’ 

At first, confounded by these words, 
Joe was beginning toemploy his superior 
educational advantages in avoidance and 
defense, when his father, turning his 
face toward the house, cried aloud : 

«« Betsy, tell your ma and the balance 
of you, you may all come back : me and 
Joe’s through.”’ : 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said Mr. Pate, after he and his 
partner had gone to bed, ‘‘ my righteous 
belief is that it’s them novyuls and the 
extry schoolin’ I give him, which I no 
business a-doin’ ; bercause I’ve notussed 
that the more schoolin’ people give a boy, 
as a gen’l thing, the lazier about work and 
good for nothin’er he git. Joe think he 
must try to be like them town boys with 
their Lat’n and sech, that when they’r let 
out o’ school they come a-flockin’ into the 
peazer o’ Bland’s store and people has to 
jes’ shet their mouth, and they can’t hear 
their own ear, and them a-gabblin’ about 
what they been a-readin’ about men and 
wimming a everlastin’ fallin’ in love, and 
playin’ the juce and turnin’ up Jack, and 
blowin’ one ’nother’s brains out, and all 
sich. I picked up-one o’ them novyuls 
yisterday whar Joe have left it under a 
’simmon, and I opened her whar he have 
turned down a leaf, and I’ll be dad-fetch- 
it if I didn’t come acrost more fool talk 
about love than / ever talked to every 
sweetheart I ever had, a’ includin’ them 
I got married to.”’ 

«Mr. Pate,’’ answered his wife, «‘ what 
the matter with Sephus, it ain’t the extry 
schooling he have got over Billy and 
Jimmy. That ain’t enough to hurt him 
bad as that; and, as for novels, Betsy 
have read some o’ them herself, and she 
say that they has things in ’em that’s 
that affecting, that they sometimes makes 
her actual cry, and that they ain’t a- 
going to do much harm if a body ain’t 
already willing to make a fool o’ their- 
self. Sephus have marryin’ in his head, 
and he have had it there evy sence he 
quit school, two years ago, and he'll git 
over his foolishness soon as he can settle 
down in his mind.”’ 

«« He need some sort o’ settlin’, and that 
bad; bad as I ever see a ole-field colt 
need curryin’. I wouldn’t make no ob- 
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jection to him a-marryin’, if he could git 
somebody that’s of any fitt’n’ account. I 
ben a-hopin’ him and Sylvy Tidy might 
congeal together, and jine pardners ; but 
Joe ben a-splirgin’ and a-cavortin’ around 
among marryin’ females o’ defferent kind 
to that lenkt, that I has my serous doubt 
if he have the sense to want Sylvy, even 
if he could git her; and be it cert’n that 
Sylvy’s ma want nobody about her that 
ain't a workin’ person.”’ 

‘« That’s jest the one the boy have made 
up his mind at last that he do want ; but 
he see the trouble his flyin’ around have 
made with Sylvy, and what’s more, his 
not attending to business have done with 
her mother, and who also she says Sylvy 
ain’t to marry vodody till she git growned. 
Betsy say she’s cert’n in her mind Sylvy 
likes Sephus well enough, and hecould git 
her if he wer’n’t so impatient, and make 
out like he’s a-goin’ to court Patsy Run- 
nell for spite, or git you to give him off 
his portion, as he call it, and let him move 
clean off to some distant heemerspere, so 
he say.”’ 

‘*To some—some—whar did you say, 
Polly ?”’ 

‘‘To some heemerspere ; I don’t know 
where that is no more’n you do, nor no- 
body else that’s about here. But Betsy 
say it’s nothin’ but childish.”’ 

‘“Well, well, the thing have broke 
out on the creetur’ in bigger spots than 
I ben a’lowin’. As for them Runnells, 
they’re nigher to me than I want now; 
for Jack Runnell knowed I wanted that 
land, and needed it to boot. Heemer- 
spere! I haint a doubt he got that out o’ 
one o’ them novyuls—I don’t know—yes, 
mayby I will—give Joe his—portion— 
portion—por——”’ 

‘‘T should do no sich thing ; I should 
let Josephus Pate to understand— Mr. 
Pate, do try to keep awake when people 
is a-trying to talk about things that is 
serous, and not to go snorin’ before the 
words is out o’ their mouth.”’ 

But Mr. Pate’s unstudied music rose 
into sustained diapason, and his com- 
panion, turning over, and covering an 
ear with the sheet, soon fell asleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the next day was the stated 
monthly meeting of the Dukesborough 
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Church, which was attended habitually 
by all for miles and miles around. On 
such days people looked their best, 
especially females, clad in things the 
smallness of whose cost was compensated 
by having lain for a month in the press 
of sweet-smelling flowers and leaves ; yet, 
especially in the young, by the bloom im- 
parted to cheeks by the air of that region 
than which none could be more sweet. If 
there was a single item of his best clothes 
that Joe Pate had omitted on that morn- 
ing, he could not have said what it was. 
The very tags of his spotted cravat he 
counted upon for doing their part in aid 
of a purpose that last night had been 
fixed in his mind. Even Mr. Runnell 
wore a cravat of some kind, tied on in 
some sort of fashion—a thing not done by 
him theretofore—and a new suit of jean 
that made him look another sort from a 
common every-day farmer. Sylvy Tidy 
was as sweet as they ever make them 
with her white dotted muslin, leghorn 
bonnet, linen bird-eye apron, with cam- 
bric ruffles in becoming places. Not so 
very far behind was Patsy, in her striped 
gingham, green calash, her wide red 
belt stuffed with rose-buds and violets, 
making the indifferent Lihu almost re- 
gret that he had not gotten himself 
nigher like Joe. And Betsy! Now, as 
for Betsy Pate, a girl honest as the days 
were long, yet it is possible that, acci- 
dentally as it were, she may have used 
the night before somewhat more of but- 
ter-milk and chalk than usual in subdual 
of her bumps. At all events, she shone 
remarkably well there on an end of the 
bench where her new silk frock and her 
new some kind of sash, that swept the 
aisle floor, were seen to proper advan- 
tage. 

After the meeting Joe got immediate 
permission to ride home with Sylvy, Lihu 
with Patsy, and Mr. Runnell, much to 
her father’s dislike, with Betsy. On Joe's 
face was a severity that contrasted well 
with the gayety of his attire. Some husk- 
iness in his voice he regarded as not out 
of place. Patsy was a chatterer almost 
too much for Lihu. At the two-mile fork, 
where the Tidys and Runnells must di- 
verge from the main road, Mr. Runnell, 
knowing, of course, that Lihu would see 
Patsy home, kept on by Betsy’s side, and 
Betsy found that just between two and 
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two there was more good talk in him than 
she had been suspecting. 

After the divergence Patsy, who, with 
her escort, wasin front, in the interstices of 
conversation looked back.severai times, 
and seemed as if, on encouragement, she 
might address a remark or two to the 
couple behind. But on those occasions 
Joe was looking intently at Sylvy, and 
Sylvy as intently at a point somewhere 
between the ears of her horse. 

‘«« Sephus seems serious and solemn this 
morning,’’ said Patsy. 

“Joe, you mean ?’’ answered Lihu. 
«Oh, that never mean no great things 
with Joe.’’ But Lihu was mistaken. If 
Joe Pate had been going to be hung, his 
seriousness, however different in kind, 
would not have been more intense than 
that with which he had been courting 
that child from the minute when they 
had been fairly relieved of the presence 
of other company, while the best he could 
get out of her were speeches involving so 
many conditions that, as he frankly said 
to her, it made his heart sick and him 
too. Some of the last of his thousands of 
words ran about thus : 

‘I don’t suppose,”’ he said, with rueful 


efforts at resignation, ‘‘that women and 
females ever know, or if they do, they 
never care for, the pains, and, I may say, 
the dying groans of them that worships 
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‘em perhaps more than may be good for 
their own safetity and healths. To some 
people it may bea consilation that this 
world is nothin’ but a flitterin’ show ; 
but as for me, I am a man that I’m 
obliged to acknowledge that, fur as I’m 
concerned, I much ruther have a different 
and a entirely another sort of a sp’ere 
of action.”’ 

He took out his silk pocket-handker- 
chief, unfolded and waved it, dispersing 
its cinnamon and cologne-water around 
and about. Lihu and Patsy had long 
been out of sight. 

‘«Sephus,”’ said Sylvy, as they drew 
near the horse-block, ‘‘I can’t help the 
being of honest with you, because it’s my 
nature. And I don’t say I don’t like you, 
Sephus, which, with a girl of my age, it 
might be going too far on first impres- 
sions so serious and not full expected. 
But I am v0/ a woman grown, or at least 
ma don’t think so, if Iam the exact age 
she married pa, though, of course, that’s 
been some time ago, and therefore she 
say that not until I’m seventeen will she 
not even think of such as that for me 
long as that may seem to other people. 
If you feel like waiting till then, all I can 
say, just as the Scripture says, there is 
never any telling what a day may bring 
forth, and special in ma’s opinions of vari- 
ous people.”’ 


AWAY DOWNHEARTED 
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These words, meant to assuage, made 
the hearer frantic. 

‘‘Sylvy, look in my eye and see if 
you see anything like the Methusalem 
your ma want me to be, if not her own 
daughter.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Sephus,’’ trying her best to be 
mild, ‘you oughtn’t to use such vi’lent 
language.”’ 

‘‘T have saw,’’ he went on, reckless— 
‘‘T have saw for some time that your ma 
was predijiced ag’inst me, that make her 
want to put off things, as important as 
them, put ’em off till—my Laws! till the 
Judgment Day, when everything will be 
forever and eternally too late.’’ 

‘No, Sephus,’’ resolved to be calm, 
‘‘ma may have her faults about—about 
the ages of people ; but she is not a woman 
to take up prejudicis just so for nothing, 
though I won’t deny that I have heard 
her say that she wished you’d be more 
attentive to business.”’’ 

‘‘Ah, ha! ah, ha! Did I not see it; 
and have it not been beholden to me, 
plain as the sun by daylight when they 
ain’t acloud to hender it? And didn’t 


you correct those remarks, Sylvy?”’ 
‘Correct them, Sephus! How could 


I correct them, a-knowing nothing about 
it excepting what people said ?"’ 

When he had assisted her to alight, he 
said: ‘‘Sylvy, with a man in my condi- 
tion, and in my quategory, so to speak, 
to make the case powerfuller, and also in 
the various departments of my human 
life, two years is the same as twenty—no 
more, no less.’’ 

‘All right, sir,’’ she answered, un- 
buckling her riding skirt. 

‘And you talk that cool and calm be- 
cause you don’t love me.”’ 

‘‘T never said I did; I only said what 
a day might bring forth.” 

‘‘ Farewell, Sylvy ; I hope you’ll drop 
a few tears when you hear the result.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know what you’re talking 
about, Sephus.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t perfec’ cert’n in my own mind 
that I know myself; but I /#izk I’m talk- 
ing about my bandishment and exile’ds. 
In my present quategory, my intentions is 
to bandish myself from this cold heemer- 
spere and go whar’ people is kind, and 
can understand me enough to not want 
to put me off forever and deternally.’’ 

‘*Sephus, do hush !”’ 
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He took her hand, gave a mysterious 
good-bye, mounted his horse, hardly 
spoke to Lihu who had just returned, 
and galloped to the Runnells. 

‘« Now, look here, Sephus,’’ Patsy in- 
terrupted when he had been going on for 
five minutes or so, ‘‘ you better stop right 
there, for Sylvy’s sake, if not for your 
own, for you'll wish you had. And | 
want to tell you straight up and down, 
that you don’t know your own mind, not 
perfect, I mean; and not only that, but | 
ain't a girl that is willing to be odo0d)’ s 
second choice, no matter whether he’s in 
a fret or not.”’ 

‘‘T think it’s about as short and pre- 
emt’ry a convisation as I ever experi- 
enced with a lady on zo subject of no 
importance whatsomever.’’ 

Then Joe straightened himself and felt 
dignified. 

“It may be so, but it was just that 
much longer than it ought to have been, 
or there was not a bit of necessity for,”’ 
retorted Patsy. 

‘«‘I—I almost wish I’d rid on home 
from the meetin’ by myself, as it 'pear 
like I got no friends nowheres.”’ 

Patsy laughed and laughed. Suddenly 
she said, «‘ Yonder comes pa; I know you 
won’t want him to see you a-looking so 
quare. Sephus, you don’t know how 
quare you do look !”’ 

He bade her an abrupt farewell, and 
paying almost no attention to her 
father’s invitation to dinner, rode on 
slowly, disgustedly, home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


OF the conversation between Mr. and 
Mrs. Pate in the gig, while on their way 
from meeting, the following is a small 
fraction : 

Mr. Pate.—‘1 wonder why’n’t Jack 
Runnell go ’long with his own daughter, 
and let Lihu rid along o’ Betsy ?”’ 

Mrs. Pate.—‘Waws, Mr. Pate! Don't 
you supposen Mr. Runnell want varieties 
sometimes, like t’other people ?’”’ 

Mr. Pate.—‘‘He may, and he mayn't. 
But I don’t keer bout his takin’ o’ his 
wari’ties out o’' any o’ my people; be- 
cause he couldn’t help from knowin’ that 
I wanted that land and needed it.’’ 

Mrs. Pate— Come, my dear, don't 
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let’s talk about the buying o’ land of 
a Sunday, and a meeting Sunday at 
that.”’ 

Mr. Pate.—* All right, honey, if you 
say so; but Sunday or Monday, thar’s 
the land a-backin’ up ag’in’ and betwix’ 
me and the Plains and Gateston road. 
My ’spicions is that Lihu, silent boy as 
he is, don’t like no sich.”’ 

Mrs. Pate.—‘Lihu have nothing to do 
with it. And I wouldn’t, for I don’t 
know what, I wouldn’t for Betsy to of 
heard you say them words ; for, not be- 
ing that kind of a girl, it would of hurt 
her feelings. Yonder’s Mr. Runnell a-tell- 
ing of her good-bye. Ain’t you a-going 
to ask the man to stay to dinner ?”’ 

Mr. Pate never did such a thing with a 
neighbor since he had owned a house— 
he put his horse to a slow walk until Mr. 
Runnell’s back was fully turned. After- 
ward he rather regretted this first breach 
of hospitality, particularly when Betsy, 
with some seriousness upon her face, ex- 
pressed her surprise. Upon the whole, 
during the rest of the day, he felt more 
uncomfortable than for quite a time. 
After supper Joe said to him that he 
would like to have some conversation 
with him alone. So when he had fixed 
himself in his accustomed seat and fired 
up, he said : 

‘Well, Joe, what’s up with you now ?”’ 

‘«“Pa,’’ he answered, abruptly, ««I wish 
you would give me my portion and let 
me go away to myself.’’ 

Taking out his pipe, Mr. Pate turned 
quickly to him and said : 

“Ah, Joe, has you and Sylvy done 
made your plot, and her ma, have she 
give her consents? Efso, why of course, 
my son——”’ 

‘““Me and Sylvy have made no plots, 
pa; and if we had, Missis Tidy make out 
she’s nothin’ but a suckin’ baby, and 
more’n that, she, Missis Tidy have, she 
have tuck up a predigice ag’in’ me.”’ 

By many an interrogatory Mr. Pate 
got from Joe how the matter stood. 
After reflecting for some time, he calmly 
remarked: 

‘Ya-as, I think I understand the case, 
Joc. Inthe mornin’ I’ll see what kind 
of a portion I can give you. You know 
I ain’t no rich man, my son, but I’ll try 
to be as liber’las I ken, to do jestice to 
the tother children, a also countin’ in 
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your ma. My intentions is to be lib’l 


and fa’r as the case’ll allow.”’ 
thanky, thanky, pa, and 


“ Thanky, 
when s 

‘« Bet—say /’’ cried the father, aloud, 
‘you all can come out ; me and Joe is 
thro’ ag’in.”’ 

The rest of the evening was spent in 
moderately cheerful chattings, Mr. Pate 
taking less part than usual, revolving, 
Joe well understood, how best to set off to 
himself on the morrow. Occasionally he 
may have thought, in the midst of his 
gay, rattling talk, how Sylvy would feel ; 
but then she must reflect that she had 
brought the most of it on herself by per- 
sistent hanging on to her mother’s apron- 
strings. 

‘‘Mr. Pate,’’ his consort began while 
tying on her night-cap, «I don’t know 
what have got holt of you. / shouldn't 
be giving Sephus no fortion, as he call 
it, big man as he is. I should tell that 
boy, and I should tell him plain, that 
the trouble is, he’s ficklety, and he’s too 
big a man, and he’s lazy, which Betsy 
say, if he weren’t and Sally Tidy could 
see him more studdy and industrious at 
his work, she wouldn’t hender his git- 
ting of Sylvy, special when she have 
marryin’ in her head, her own self.”’ 

‘‘Who, Polly? Missis 7idy?”’ 

‘‘Laws, Mr. Pate! Where Aas your 
eyes been, this last six munts and 
better? ”’ 

‘Why, ’oman, you take the breath 
away from me! Why’n’t Jack Run- 
nell be a-usin’ over thar’ then, ’stid o’ 
over here, and which it would be an- 
other sort suitabler? I got to see them 
people, both of ’em. My, my! That do 
beat !’’ 

“If you do, you'll be sorry for it. 
That’s what I got tosay. When it’s peo- 
ple’s lot to git married, they goin’ to git 
married ; and as for me, I ain’t a person 
that is willin’ to take the resk of pushin’ 
’em ner henderin’ ’em, nary way. But, 
my dear husband, I do hope, for good- 
ness gracious’ sake, you ain’t a-goin’ to 
be giving Sephus any prop’ty, and let 
that foolish child go off.’’ 

‘‘Oh, my dear, I’m not a-goin’ to do 
no great things ’long o’ Joe. I prom- 
ised the feller I'd give him somethin’ ; 
but I shall start by driblets, and see how 
they’ll work a while. I’m a-goin’ to try 
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to keep in reason. But I’m _ pow’ful 
sleepy. I s’pose it’s egzitement.’’ In 
another minute, if he was not asleep, his 
wife knew no better. 

Mr. Pate was so fond of enlarging upon 
this happy period in his domestic life 
that I let him tell of it in his own 
words : 

‘« Next mornin’ I told Joe after break- 
fast, let’s me and him pull off our coats 
and leave ’em, as the day were hot, and 
we had some preamberlation on hand. So 
we shucked ourself, we did, and we muan- 
dered along tothe medder branch. When 
we got thar, I looked around and I geth- 
ered me a good hick’ry, and before he 
even ’spicioned what I were up to, I lit 
on him with thirty-nine, and them gene- 
wine, accordin’ to law; and then, before 
he had time to git over the ’stonishment, 
I says to him, says I, ‘Thar now, my 
man, you got your portion, as you call it, 
and now you can go too yourself if you 
want to; but if you do, you git no 
prop'ty from me, livin’ zer dead.’ And 
then I marched back to the house, I did, 
and I were speechless to nobody, and I 
putt on my workin’ clo’s ; and I marched 
to the lot a-lookin’ as sorrowful as I 
knowed how, and I got Joe’s mule, and 
I went, I did, and I plowed that whole 
blessed day, a-eatin’ my dinner in the 
field along o’ the niggers. Night come, 
I come back, putt up my mule, fed him, 
curried him ; went to my supper a-lookin’ 
madder and tireder and pitifuller than I 
was, in fact. Man with family got to do 
that a way sometimes for the effec’ it have 
on females and the balance of ’em. No 
Joe; I never let on if I’membered any sich 
people as Joe Pate. Ev’ ybody was silent, 
same ef it ben in meetin’, exceptin’ 
when I riz from the table, and went out to 
the back po’ch, and hollered to the cook 
I want breakfast next mornin’ by candle 
light. My wife, she declar’ atterwards, 
people could hear me two mile off. Soon 
I got to the peazer, here come Joe, and he 
say in the very word o’ Scriptur’ how he 
have been the podigrill son, and he want 
to git forgiveness and go back to his 
work ; and he declar’ it have mighty nigh 
kilt him, me a-plowin’ his mule all day 
long, and him a-prowlin’ around doin’ o' 
nothin’ but pattin’ hisself whar I lain the 
hick’ry on to him. Then I up, I did, 
and I says to Joe: ‘Joe,’ says I, ‘you 
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know, without my a-tellin’ you, that I 
ain’t no great rich man to go to stoppin’ 
o’ work and a-killin’ calves, even ef they 
was any, which they ain’t nary single one 
in the calf parstur that’s fat enough /o 
kill, and couldn’t be in sech a kind o’ 
spell o’ weather. Yit, ef your notions is 
to go back to work, and keep at it reg’ lar 
and cons’ant, and stop your projeckin’ 
and take your chances, like Billy and 
Jimmy took theirn, and has made indus 
trous, respectable men, and good livin’ 
men, all right.’ And thar it stopped. 
Old Joe, bless his old heart, he acknow!- 
edge I took him at the very nich o’ time. 
But he were pow’ful ’shame’ about that 
podigrill son business. But you see it 
were his ma that putt him uptothat. Joe 
knowed I want in no fix in my mind to 
want no great Scriptur’ cavort’n’ doin’s 
‘bout sech a little matter ; but his ma, 
she argued it were sech a good example, 
I’d melt the quicker. You see them is 
wimming, my son, but which the good 
Lord know nobody think more of ’em 
than what I does.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


His hopes for a match between Joe and 
Sylvy having failed of fruition, those for 
Betsy and Lihu became more earnest than 


ever in the mind of Mr. Pate. To his 
fond eyes, if Betsy’s bumps had not 
diminished very much in numbers, some 
of the largest, he hoped, had subsided in 
size and redness, and her figure, he would 
have sworn, had developed into absolute 
perfection. It pained him much that 
where Lihu came to the house once, Mr. 
Runnell came about three times, and 
he decided that as a parent he must do 
something to divert the latter's atten- 
tions. So one day, neglecting his wife's 
advice, he praised Mrs. Tidy to the very 
skies to Mr. Runnell, intimated strongly 
that he had ascertained that she was a 
marrying female, and if so, he didn't 
know her equal for a widower in search of 
another companion. To his delight, Mr. 
Runnell, althdugh he heard these remarks 
almost in silence, began to visit Mrs. 
Tidy more often than was demanded by 
mere border-fence contingencies, and not 
only that, but having on a cravat and his 
new suit of jean. 
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“THAR NOW, MY MAN, YOU GOT YOUR PORTION.” 


‘‘T tell you, Mr. Pate,’’ his wife warned, 
‘such meddling as that is wot for the 
best, and if it’s to do anything, it’s to do 
more harm than good.”’ 

Remembering how many blessings had 
come to him from not going counter to 
her earnest counsels, he forbore a simi- 
lar assault upon Mrs. Tidy, although, in 
spite of all remonstrances, he believed 
confidently that such a match would 
inure to the advantage of the Pate fam- 
ily. Yet, in deference to his wife, he de- 
cided, reluctantiy, to pause for a while 
and await events. Alas! Little did he 
dream that the first of these that was of 
importance was to be the death of Mrs. 
Pate; yet not until she had lived to be 
thankful for the sight of the entire ref- 
ormation of her dear Sephus. Time and 
time again, during his life, had Mr. Pate 
been heard admit that for every dollar 
with which that family had been blessed, 
she had made seventy-five cents, and 
now, what more, he would ask of his 
friends and neighbors, could a poor lone- 
some, woe-begone widower say? Such 


was his anguish that he acknowledged 
sometimes that he would feel like giving 
right straight up, except that he was 
only fifty-one years old his last birthday, 
and a-going on to fifty-two his next, and 
his bodily health was sound as any 
dollar. Mr. Pate felt that he was not 
aman tobe going about promiscuously 
among mankind, or womankind either, 
bewailing his bereavement and talking 
about his hopes of being enabled to en- 
dure it ; and so his first visits were among 
his nearest neighbors. Solitude and re- 
flection led him to regret that, heedless of 
his dear deceased wife’s affectionate admo- 
nitions, he had spoken to Mr. Runnell 
so pointedly about a matter, that, strictly 
speaking, he could not but acknowl- 
edge now was none of his business. In 
such a frame a man must feel like un- 
doing, if possible, any harm which such 
imprudence may have caused. Therefore 
he availed himself of a reasonably early 
opportunity to have achat with Mr. Run- 
nell, whom now he called /Johuny, and he 
alluded, at great distance, however, to 
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the risk of any man marrying a second 
time, especially to a widow with children. 
Not for the world, in connection with this 
remark, would he have mentioned the 
name of Mrs. Tidy. His only motive, he 
thought, if he understood himself, was 
to render nugatory his own thoughtless 
suggestions. These remarks, like the 
preceding, were received by Mr. Runnell 
without comment. 

In regard to Mrs. Tidy, Mr. Pate was 
thankful to his wife, even in her grave, 
for the warnings given by her in the 
case of that lady ; and he was thankful to 
himself for having given heed to them. 
When his sense of bereavement had been 
subdued to the degree that allowed him 
to venture over there, he told Betsy, on 
returning, that he hoped the visit had 
done him a little good, especially after 
Mrs. Tidy had said so many affectionate 
things about her poor dear ma. Then he 
added : 

“‘T rid by Johnny Runnell’s as I come 
back, and sot awhile with him. I thought, 
seem to me, Johnny look oncommon well, 
and some younger. Ah, well! a man 


flicted like I am, it pear like he ought 


to try and be friendly, and special with 
them he live the clostest to.”’ 

Betsy smiled sadly, poor girl! She 
had been sorely afflicted by the death of 
her mother; but this circumstance and 
the change in Joe had brought these two 
into more intimate companionship. 

When Mrs. Tidy had heard of the pecu- 
liar way in which Joe’s portion had been 
set off to him, she said that, having got- 
ten what he had been needing for some 
time, she now had some hopes of his 
making a man, if he lived. Lihu laughed; 
but Sylvy cried, and declared that if she 
was in Sephus's place she just would—no, 
maybe that wouldn't be best—but, any- 
how, she would do something. And Joe 
did something. Knowing well the sense 
of the community about parental rule, and 
the most common means for its enforce- 
ment, he went vigorously to work, and 
for weeks kept himself at home, even 
missing the next monthly meeting. Since 
the death of his mother, his father had 
been leaving the management of the plan- 
tation almost entirely in his hands, and 
all the old people in the neighborhood 
were beginning to say how well Joe Pate 
was doing at last. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ONE day Mr. Runnell said to Patsy: 

‘‘Lihu Tidy seem to been usin’ around 
here and around you, Patsy, here lately 
more’n common, but I've notussed he 
hain’t been here sence last meetin’ Sun- 
day a week ago, and whensoever him and 
me comes up with one another, he look 
yit more serous and speechless than | 
remembers to of ever saw him. Any 
thing the matter ’twixt you and him, my 
daughter ?”’ 

‘‘No, pa, only Lihu sorter begun a 
courting of me in a cool, way-off-yonder 
kind of way, like he were afraid I might 
say yes to him, and when at last he come 
to the point, I astonished him by telling 
him I didn’t want him.”’ 

‘My, me, my! Patsy! I—I ken but be 
sorry to hear it!”’ 

‘Pa, I like Lihu Tidy, excepting for 
all his conceity, and him having appear- 
antly no blood in him. I won’t have xo 
man that don’t wax? me, and don't want 
me sure enough, but come about me talk 
ing about people’s changing their condi- 
tions the same as if he was trading about 
horses, and at that talking and looking 
like he thought I were making more by 
the bargain than what he was. No, sir, 
not me.’’ 

Her father said no more. He had his 
reasons ; for his present profoundest con 
cern was about some prospects for him- 
self that he had in view. He was alarmed 
at this rejection, but more on his own 
than Patsy’s account; yet what he de- 
cided to do was to take on yet more 
spruceness of dress, and more sociability, 
although during several months past 
these had been conspicuous throughout 
the whole neighborhood. 

Tothe mind of Mr. Pate, it seemed hard 
that, in such deep distress for his late 
affliction, he should have to worry himself 
over Mr. Runnell, and lament so late the 
influence upon that gentleman of words 
which, contrary to his dear wife’s remon- 
strances, he had let fall in his hearing. 
Conscious of the need of some sort of 
action touching the repeated visits of Mr. 
Runnell at the Tidys’, he regarded it pru- 
dent to throw what he would have called a 
‘‘feeler’’ in his home circle. And so one 
night at the supper-table, after much 
sighing and groaning over his biscuit 
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and coffee, his hoe-cakes and clabber, he 
said at most vast distance : 

«Do anybody understand John Run- 
nell? He’s a’ enigmy to me; a perfec’ 
enigmy ! I would jes’ like fo know whut 
the feller is arfter, a-flyin’ around so ever- 
lastin’ in his new jean clo’s. Do you 
have a’ idee whut he’s up to, Joe, and how 
he’s headed ?”’ 

‘My notions,’’ answered Joe, smiling, 
«is that Mr. Runnell is bent on chang- 
ing his conditions ; but as to who with, 
you'll have to ask Aim. I know—that 
is, he’s never told me anything about 
x.” 

Mr. Pate rose, uttered ‘‘a perfec’ enig- 
my!" and left the table. That night he 
sat up to a late hour for him, sometimes 
exchanging a few words with his chil- 
dren, but mainly ruminating. By bed- 
time his mind came to the decision that 
he owed duties, which, delicate as they 
were, could not be shirked by a man of 
honor. The more he thought about the 


’ 


matter, the more he apprehended that in 
some unguarded moment he may have 
spoken about Mr. Runnell in Mrs. Tidy’s 
presence, in terms of praise not war- 
ranted by his merits or his own opinion 


of them. 
Right is noth’n’ du/ right, no matter 
who it hurt.’’ 

These were his last words before retir- 
ing, and they were said in the firm tone 
so natural to a large, firm, determined, 
honorable man. 

The next morning, in the dress so con- 
soling to widowers, having ridden to Mrs. 
Tidy, he expressed himself first in terms 
of most respectful admiration of his late 
wife. «And which,”’ he said, confidently 
as sorrowfully, «that I hasn’t a single 
jubous doubt, that soon as the breath got 
out o' her body, she went to mansion 7” 
the sky same as a bow-’n’-arrer, er even 
i rifle-bullet.’’ 

Then he offered Mrs. Tidy sympathy in 
her lonely condition in words even more 
cordial than those that had been employed 
by him at the going of her husband three 

ars before. After these, he went to the 
main purpose of his call, muffling its 
ibruptness by beginning at the period 
of his first acquaintance with the subject 

f his intended remarks. 

Mrs. Tidy, a nice, bunchy little woman, 

t and looked as though she had a plenty 
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of time for listening to what he might 
have to say. 

‘‘Missis Tidy,’”’ he began with mild 
solemnity, ‘‘ about a year ago, or sich a 
matter, a person, which I shall not name 
his name at present, but he came into 
this neighborhood a not mor’n a horn 
blowin’ from this house, and he come a 
onexpected, a-fetchin’ with him a couple 
o’ children, which he ‘lowed were his 
own daughters, but by who, as she was 
leff behind and that in the ground, no- 
body about here know, and it may be high 
prob’le, madam, you know the person I 
am a-illudin’ to.”’ 

‘««Who you talking about, Mr. Pate— 
Mr. Runnell?’’ she asked, in amused sur- 
prise. 

Mr. Pate, his lips firmly closed, bowed. 

‘‘ Why, of course I know Mr. Runnell, 
and so do everybody else.’’ 

‘Do anybody know, Missis Tidy, how 
he treated his first wife ?’’ And he looked 
as mysterious and threatening as if he 
had just come from that distant, unknown 
grave, with a charge from its occupant 
against him whose cruelties had put her 
there. 

‘‘ Why—the good Lord bless my soul, 
Mr. Pate! What you asking such ques- 
tions about—when—when it’s so late? 
How you do flurry a body! Why, Mr. 
Pate, you treading on toes, and your own 
toes too, when you hinting such ques- 
tions.”’ 

Mr. Pate looked momentarily at his 
feet, and, as he was proceeding to look 
at Mrs. Tidy’s, she drew them under her 
skirt and laughed doubtfully. Failing 
in this search, his eyes again sought her 
face with inquiring eyes, eager as unin- 
telligent. 

‘«‘You didn’t know, then,’’ she asked, 
‘that Lihu’s been a-courtin’ of Patsy, 
and it looks like he’s not a-going to git 
her? There’s our toes.”’ 

For a brief while Mr. Pate could not 
speak, because his breath was gone clear 
away. He looked down again at his own 
shoes, thinking, possibly, that if the 
condition of the toes which they covered 
could be known, they would be found, 
every one of them, to be mashed entirely 
off. When his breath had returned, he 
murmured, ‘‘ Poor Joe and poor Bet—’’ but 
he could not quite get it out. Mrs. Tidy 
laughed, and laughed, and laughed. 
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‘Well, Mr. Pate, if you ain’¢ behind 
the times! And you didn't know that 
I’ve give my consent to Sephus and 
Sylvy ; and youdidn’t know—and there’s 
where your toes comes in—you didn’t 
know Mr. Runnell been a-courting Betsy 
ever sence here he’s been, and the poor 
child won’t answer him yea nor nay, 
a-waiting for you to get over your predi- 
gices?”’ 

‘Then Johnny Runnell ain’t been 
a-comin’ over here in his new jean 
clo’s gg 

‘No, ‘he haven’t. The idea! Young 
man like him!’’ She looked extremely 
sad. 

‘‘Oh no, oh no!”’ said Mr. Pate, slowly, 
as if he would check some of the warmth 
that was rushing through his whole be- 
ing, including his very nostrils. «‘ Bet- 
sy’s mistakened ; I think a heap of 
Johnny Runnell myself ; but in my lone- 
some solitoodernary—as I ken but call 
it—Missis Tidy,”’ lifting high his voice 
and both his hands, ‘‘there is one more 
question, and one more dilemmy on top 
o’ my mind. You may know what’s to 


come o’ you, when your childern has 


forsook you and flewed away ; but what 
J’m to do, I never knowed a convenenter 
time for the infimation than this very 
day of our Lord, Chris’mus so nigh upon 
us.”’ 

‘‘Why, Mr. Pate, Lihu ii 

«Ah, Lihu! Lihu bleeged to put Azs 
plot thoo, the way things is a-goin’ all 
’roun’ Patsy Runnell.”’ 

‘In those case,’’ she said, sadly, ‘of 
course, Mr. Pate, when people finds their- 
selves sitooated like some people—well ! 
Oh, my + 

‘Let me interrup’ you, madam, right 
thar, if you please, madam. JA/7ss?s Tidy, 
I call upon you, and I call upon the walls 
o’ this room, and the ceilin’, and the 
jice't and the flo’, yes, madam, and the 
furnicher, a’ includin’ the very cheer you 
set’n’ on, madam—lI call upon you all to 
listen to my solom languidges, which it 
is: You come and live’ long o’ me!” 

‘Oh, Mr. Pate, Mister Pate !’’ she cried, 
putting her handkerchief to her face. 

‘That settle it,’’ he said, taking her 
unresisting hand. 
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It was interesting to hear the old man 
long afterward speak of these scenes. 

«« Ah, yes, the good Lord have give me 
a heap better luck ’n common. He have 
give me two good wives, when mostest 
men has other had but one, or ef more’n 
one, one or t’other of ’em, I’ve notussed, 
have been a ruther indeffer’nt, so to 
speak. But He give me a good one in 
the offstart, and when she give out, thar 
were another one right thar, ready for me, 
jest as good. We didn’t put off things, 
Itell you. As for Lihu, I told Lihu, no 
female girl want to be courted like /: 
been a-courtin’ o’ Patsy, and that it were 
thar natur’ to want to be courted like put- 
tin’ out a house afire. And he took me 
at my word, Lihu did, and he set at Patsy 
right, untwell Patsy, she seein’ him in 
dead yearnest, and she seein’ marryin’ 
goin’ on all ’round her, she caved in, she 
did, and sech another Chris’mus as we 
had, to-be-shore! And Joe Pate’ll tell 
you to this day that whut saved 7m wus 
dis-s¢flin. And so Joe he lay claim for 
him and Sylvy to be the first to step out 
on the flo’, because he say he have got 
his portion once, and now he think he 
were li’ble to have it twice. Joe were 
always a feller that would have his fun ; 
and he have overpersuaded Sylvy to ask 
the same, and so old Joe—I never called 
him Sephus, not sence the day he were 
borned—but him and Sylvy they opened 
the ball, as the sayin’ is. Then come Lihu 
and Patsy, because everybody laughed, 
they did, and said we'd all go down’ards 
’stid o’ up’ards, jes’ for the fun of it. Then 
Johnny and Betsy ; and I don’t ’member 
as I ever see a suitabler couple than them 
two. And then ev’ybody laughed ag’in, 
and they say they has saved the biggest 
for the last, a-meanin’ o’ me and Missis 
Tidy that were. You see, we wus all jes’ 
in them high sperrits, we wus jes’ natchel 
obleeged to laugh at ev’ ything ev’ ybody 
said. And then we two wound ‘em up, 
and we kimpleted whut I always called 
a reg’lar, round, cire’lar, ball, globe. 
And I’m now seb’nty year old; but ef 
the good Lord’ll spar my life, a-knowin’ 
what a friend I been o’ His’n always, my 
intenchins is to make everything yit 
loveler and interestiner.’’ 
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THE IMPROVIDENCE OF CITY 
OFFICIALS WHO HANDLE LABOR. 


HE readers of this department must 

not complain if, in the winter months, 
we address them almost constantly on the 
necessities of the poorer people in large 
cities. It is the misfortune of our modern 
civilization that the more incompetent 
persons are thrown upon the cities, and it 
is the misfortune of a northern climate 
that there is less work to be done in win- 
ter than in summer. What we call pub- 
lic charity, then, is very largely a matter 
of the winter months, and is very largely 
a matter of the large cities. If we had the 
even climate of New Orleans or Hous- 
ton or the City of Mexico or Bogota, we 
should have a much simpler problem, so 
far as what are called the poorer classes 
are concerned. Our business is to find 
out how to face that problem, living as 
we live. The twentieth century will 
thank us for what we have done, or, in 
its success, will forget that we ever had 
to do it. 

When Mr. Booth republished, in June, 
his article on the docks of London, he 
pointed out in advance the dangers which 
hung over the importing business in Eng- 
land, of the wealth which was destroyed 
in the critical strike of the last summer. 
We need not go into detail as to the solu- 
tion which Mr. Booth offered for the prob- 
lems of the dock business. It is enough 
to say that if the people of England had 
been willing to listen to this Cassandra, 
London would have been saved the scan- 
dal of the great strike, and the world 
would have been saved the loss which is 
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involved whenever men who are willing 
to work cease working, even for a day. 
In the change of brute matter into some- 
thing higher, you can achieve more in 
forty days than you can in thirty days; 
and if for ten days you are not engaged 
in this business of men and angels, the 
world is so far set back. So that we may 
certainly say that the world may never 
cease to show the scar which was made 
upon it when,-for more than a month, the 
working-forces of East London were idle. 
That scar need not have been made would 
people have listened to Cassandra, who 
was in this case Mr. Charles Booth, sing- 
ing his song unheard in the wilderness 
of The Fortnightly Review. And with 
this new year of 1890 before us, and with 
the new century before us, our first effort 
and duty are to carry back upon the win- 
ter months everything possible of the 
work now done between the ist of April 
and the 30th of November. ‘The resolute 
and devoted people who go from house to 
house of unthrifty laboring men, in sum- 
mer, and ask Michael or Silas, or Bridget 
or Polly, to lay up a nickel or a quarter or 
more every week, that they may have it 
next winter when they want to buy coal 
and there is nothing to do, know what is 
the need and where it springs from. It 
springs from that disposition of things 
in which, for these people particularly, 
the months of earning are all crowded 
together, and there are four months of 
laziness, when they would gladly go back 
into the hollows of trees and sleep like 
bears, if the evolution of man from the 
animal permitted. We have occasionally 
an indication that the large employers of 
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labor are coming back to the natural sys- 
tem which belonged to feudal days on an 
old-fashioned farm in England. The mas- 
ter engages his men for a year ; he does 
not pay them so much a week, he pays 
them so mucha year. Hodge knows that 
this is, on the whole, better for him ; or, 
if Hodge does not know it, the wisdom 
of centuries since Alfred knows it, and 
Hodge takes this for granted, precisely 
as the chief justice takes it for granted 
that his salary will be paid him for the 
year, and does not expect to be without 
money for the weeks of his summer va- 
cation, when he goes fishing. Hodge is 
paid by the year; he may not be very 
well paid, but he is steadily paid. And 
in his cottage in the winter, in the short 
days and the long nights, with work in- 
terrupted by a hard frost or by the light 
fall of snow, Hodge is still able to make 
his calculations. He is not thrown back 
on the position of a ‘‘casual.’’ The New 


England farmer, on the other hand,— 
in what we regard as a mistaken form 
of economy, which sometimes reduces 
itself to parsimony ,—if he is extravagant 
enough to hire any ‘‘help’’ at all, engages 
his work-people only till Thanksgiving ; 


probably he does not engage them so far. 
What has he for them to do in the win- 
ter? He thinks that he has nothing for 
them to do; and the consequence is that, 
just when the labor market is flabby 
and listless everywhere else, half these 
people who have been plowing and 
ditching, harrowing and harvesting, are 
thrown in upon it, to disarrange it the 
more. 

Now, as we have intimated, whenever 
a superintendent ot streets, or any board 
which has that matter in charge, saves 
up its work in preparing rubble, in cut- 
ting edge-stones, in blasting ledges, or in 
any other matter which can possibly be 
done in winter, so far does it come to the 
relief of the boards of relief in the same 
city. 

I had the pleasure of waiting once upon 
the director of a large public park. I 
called his attention to the largeness of 
the sums of money which he and his 
were paying for the precise items which 
I have enumerated above. I urged upon 
him the suggestions which I have made 
above, as to spreading the work of a year 
over a year, if one can; and I asked him 
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if his board would not consider the pos- 
sibility of transferring from the summe: 
pay-roll to a winter pay-roll all of the 
work they had in hand which could pos 
sibly be so transferred. To which his 
reply was the Adam Smith reply: « This 
board is not a charitable institution, Mr. 
Hale; you must go to the overseers of the 
poor.’’ And so, in that particular city, 
several hundreds of men were kept hard 
at work in the summer, who were thrown 
loose in the winter, to compete with other 
men whom private employers, or possibly 
other departments of the city, had been 
serving in just the same way. But one 
has only to ask how an English gentle- 
man, say, who had a large estate in the 
country, would have managed the same 
business, if he felt any responsibility for 
his tenantry. Would he not be trying to 
reserve, in whatever way he could, such 
work as they could do in the winter 
months, that the little kingdom of his 
estate might, at the end of the year, have 
used as much as possible of its own re 
sources, and might have been as little 
dependent as possible upon the outside ? 

The workman who begins to receive a 
salary instead of receiving wages is, from 
that moment, in a new position; that is 
to say, a man who is paid by the yeara 
perfectly regular stipend is better off than 
the man who is paid the same amount 
irregularly as the year goes by. And in 
this, as we suppose, is the distinction in 
the public mind between wages and a 
salary. Here is, as we have had occasion 
to remark before, the chief reason why 
people press so wildly for service under 
the government. They are sure of Uncle 
Sam's pay, or they are sure of the pay of 
the State of New York, and they are sure 
that it will come to them as regularly as 
shining of the sun. This regularity of 
compensation is, and ought to be, con 
sidered of the very first worth. As I have 
said in this column again and again, the 
business of our modern civilization, the 
highest Christian work which can tke 
undertaken, and the best work of com 
binations or individuals, is to lift the 
drudge from the position of mere drudg 
ery and place him in the position of a 
workman who conquers matter by the 
force of spirit. It would be a great thing 
if we could get back to the original Eng- 
lish, and let /adorv stand for the drudgery 
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which it denoted originally, and make 
the word work stand for the triumph of 
mind over matter. But Mr. Powderly 
chooses to call his workmen the Knights 
of Labor, while in truth he cares very 
little for labor, and is really eager, as he 
should be, for the development of work. 
His associates are in the noble position 
of workmen who conquer matter because 
they are the children of God, and handle it 
as a creating God has taught them how. 
* * *% 

In the reformatories for women there 
is always the question as to the best 
work for the inmates. In Sherborn, 
Mass., Mrs. Johnson has for some two 
years been experimenting with the cul- 
ture of silk-worms, and has had a fair 
degree of success. She went to the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington 
for the worms, which were at once for- 
warded to her. She then interested some 
of the women, and intrusted to them the 
care of rearing and feeding them. The 
women were exceedingly pleased with 
this deviation from the routine of work, 
and they study with care the habits of 
their new pets. The great drawback has 
been the finding of sufficient food for the 


little creatures, as the mulberry-trees, set 
out in the prison yard, do not at pres- 


ent furnish sufficient leaves. Anything 
which lifts these women above the 
wretched grind of a machine life is a 
blessing, indeed; and in this new work 
they feel an interest and fresh im- 
petus to healthful thought and action. 
Whether the raising of silk-worms is a 
pecuniarily, matters but little. 
Probably it is not; but possibly it con- 
tributes more to the reformation of these 
women (and that is the object of their 
being there) than the more money-mak- 
ing trades. 


success, 


* %* * 
THE trustees of the Missouri Botanical 
Garden of St. Louis are carrying out the 


wishes of Mr. Shaw, the founder, in pro-_ 


posing to provide proper theoretical and 
practical instruction for such young men 
may desire to become gardeners. The 
rse does not duplicate the agricultural 
irses of the State colleges. It does 
train the pupils to be farmers, but 
rdeners. Six scholarships are to be 
irded to young men between the ages 
fourteen and twenty years. They will 
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be awarded by examination, and each 
successful candidate must have a good 
elementary English education, and be of 
good moral character. The course of in- 
struction will begin April, 1890. In 
order that young men, without means, 
may receive the advantages of this course 
of teaching, regular wages are paid each 
fortnight to the garden pupils, and plain 
but comfortable lodgings, convenient to 
the Garden, are provided. 

During the first year garden pupils 
will work the same as regular employees 
of the Garden. The second year there 
will be but five hours’ work of this sort, 
but there will be studies relating to gar- 
dening. Inthe third year forestry, land- 
scape gardening, surveying, and draining 
will be among the studies. Then in the 
three years following, botany of weeds, 
garden vegetables, legal forms for leases, 
deeds, etc., vegetable physiology, fungi, 
botany of garden and greenhouse plants, 
and specialgardening. The course is not 
intended to make scientific scholars but 
practical gardeners who shall bring the 
best knowledge of the day to bear upon 
their work. The encouragement of out- 
of-door professions is a wise charity. 
Too long, such a work as gardening has, 
with few exceptions, been left in the 
hands of illiterate men whose only quali- 
fication has been brute strength. In the 
future, we shall find strength and educa- 
tion placing the profession of gardening 
on a higher grade than before known. 

x * * 

Ir is perfectly true that poor people 
nearly always have added poverty be- 
cause they are improvident. A well-to- 
do person saves the pennies that a 
laborer often throws away as too small 
athing. Whatever, then, encourages the 
poor to save is a great step in their ele- 
vation. Here and there, various schemes 
are proposed ; some more successful than 
others. It is with pleasure we note that 
Salt Lake City is among the foremost 
in this reform, and has established a so- 
ciety to aid sewing-girls and servants in 
saving their earnings. Miss Mather and 
her sister are the ladies who suggested 
this scheme. They proposed at first 
to deposit a small sum at regular times. 
A society was formed. The members 
agreed to take a share and deposit twenty- 
five cents each week in the bank. When 

° 
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the amount deposited reaches two hun- 
dred dollars, it is loaned on mortgage at 
good interest. Some of the stockholders 
have two or three shares. The officers of 
the society receive no salary, and busi- 
ness men are expressing an interest in 
the undertaking and aiding it by their 
advice. The society is in favor, and the 
girls are learning now the value of sav- 
ing even a very small sum of money. 
* * * 

THE report of the State Commissioners 
of Labor, showing the investigation into 
the condition of working women in Phil- 
adelphia, is one of great interest. 

‘« The moral tendencies of the Philadel- 
phia working women are of a distinctly 
high order. Young women who support 
themselves are, as a class, respected and 
self-respecting. The majority of working 
girls have church affiliations and duties, 
and contribute to religious institutions in 
some form. Very many—so many as to 
constitute a marked feature of Philadel- 
phia working life—teach in Sunday- 
schools and labor zealously for the 
Church.’’ This statement is the more 
interesting, as the report shows that, in 


comparison with other cities, the number 


who do not live at home is large. By 
this class is meant those who board or 
live in lodgings. As far as their condi- 
tion in shops is concerned, they are better 
cared for than in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, or Baltimore. Of the families 
reported upon, more than one-half the 
members were workers. Ages range 
from eleven to eighty years. The 
youngest age at beginning work was 
found to be seven. ‘This is an early age, 
but three other cities report beginners at 
five years. Of the one thousand seven 
hundred investigated, one thousand four 
hundred and forty-four were native born, 
but most of these were of foreign-born 
parents. 

This report concerns women alone. A 
comparison with the statistics of the 
condition of men workers would be of 
assistance in the attempts to better their 
condition. Industries connected with 
clothing show the largest earnings, but we 
do not learn from this report how work- 
ing girls of ordinary ability may break 
through the lines and leave the lowest 
order of work to go higher. The line of 
promotion seems to be closed to them. 
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In April, 1889, a parlor meeting was 
called in Boston to take steps toward th: 
formation of a prison association. Sim 
ilar organizations have been formed in 
Connecticut, New York, and other States, 
and there was formerly an active one in 
Boston. In November a public meeting 
was called, and the Massachusetts Prison 
Association was founded 

It has for its object : 

1. Toenlighten public opinion concern- 
ing the prevention and treatment of crime. 

2. To secure the improvement of penal 
legislation and prison management. 

3. To befriend the innocent and igno 
rant under accusation. 

4. To promote the welfare of those 
placed on probation by the courts. 

5. To protect society by the reforma- 
tion of criminals. 

6. To assist prisoners in the work of 
self-reform. 

7. To aid released prisoners in living 
honorably. 

The necessity of such a society has been 
very clear for a long time to all students 
of the statistics of crime and criminals in 
the State. During the past year, it is esti- 
mated that twenty-five thousand persons 
were discharged from the Massachusetts 
prisons. The discharged prisoner is the 
most lonely and friendless of human 
beings. Usually he is poor. and has no 
home or friends to turn to. Many of them 
really wish to lead more honest lives; and 
those who are not in earnest in this mat- 
ter, with few exceptions, lean toward it, 
but with no moral strength to keep them 
from turning to evil with the first wind 
that blows. Organized effort is needed 
for their sakes and for the sake of society 
as well. Assistance must be given to 
place them on their feet and keep them 
from the permanent criminal class. 
Laws in regard to crime and criminals 
require careful amendment. The best 
methods of dealing with crime also re- 

-quire the best thought of conscientious 
men and women. Juvenile offenders, and 
how to treat them, is, too, a question that 
requires careiul consideration. All these 
things will come before the Massachusetts 
Prison Association, and the best people 
of the State stand ready to discuss the 
wisest methods of work, and to use their 
influence in the carrying out of these 
plans. 





LITERARY CHAT. 
ISS AMELIA B. EDWARDS, who 
is now giving a hundred lectures 
in this country, 
is one of the most 
learned women of 
the world, and is 
one of the rare 
examples of a 
youthful prodigy 
matured into phe- 
nomenal achieve- 
ments. She wasa 
story writer at 
four and appeared 
in print at seven. 
At twelve she 
contributedalong 
historical novel to 
While she was 
Cruikshank was sufficiently cap- 
artistic genius to de- 


MISS AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


a London periodical. 
a girl, 
tivated with her 
sire to train her for his own profession. 


But she preferred music and thence 
passed to fiction. Her first payment 
for a story came from Chambers’ Journal. 
Since her début as a novelist in 1855, 
ight novels and two volumes of short 
ories have placed her among the fore- 
ost of living English writers of fiction. 
volume of ballads was published in 
5, and several historical and critical 
and translations have established 
iterary rank in miscellaneous fields 
study; while as a traveler, and 
cially as an Egyptologist, she is, 
thaps, the foremost of scholars. In 
she published a volume of travel 
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through Belgium. Her book on « Dolo- 
mites, Untrodden Places and Unfrequent- 
ed Valleys’’ appeared in 1873, and her 
Egyptian book, «‘A Thousand Miles 
of the Nile,’’ in 1876. She was with Sir 
Erasmus Wilson in his preparation of 
‘‘Egypt of the Past ;’’ and several jour- 
neys to the Nile have made her an en- 
thusiast upon Egyptian lore. A num- 
ber of expeditions have been undertaken 
to the buried cities of the Nile, largely 
due to the influence of her leadership, 
and many important results have been 
obtained, which are established by his- 
torical treasures now enriching the mu- 
seums of London and Boston. Any num- 
ber of magazine and newspaper articles 
attest the resources of her literary pow- 
ers. Columbia College has honored her 
with an L.H.D. (and she is the only 
woman distinguished by a degree from 
that institution); and Smith’s College 
has added an LL.D. All the learned 
English societies look with pride upon 
her as a member. She is fifty-eight years 
old and very fond of pedestrianism. 

It has recently become the fashion for 
authors to publish their own works. 
They have discovered the truth which 
the artful publisher has striven so long 
to hide—that the business is one which 
requires no special aptitude or experi- 
ence. Publishers live upon the brains 
of authors (served up ev /ortue or a la vin- 
aigrette, as hideous fancy may dictate), 
and then wash down the horrid repast 
with merry draughts from out the empty 
skulls. Every author knows this to be 
a fact. Indeed, the fact is so notorious 
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that it has become public property. Itis 
a ‘chestnut ’’ with whiskers of porten- 
tous length; it has even reached the 
ears of the funny man upon the press. 
You pick up a paper and you are sure to 
be greeted with some such clever quip as 
this supposed dialogue in a publisher's 
office: Author—< And is that all I get 
out of my last book?’’ Publisher— 
‘Yes. Do you expect anything more ?”’ 
Author— Only one thing more. Lend 
me your carriage to drive to the alms- 
house.’’ You see the point, of course? 
It is the author who pays for that car- 
riage. 

Now let the author become his own 
publisher, and set up his own carriage. 
Mr. Clemens and Mr. Gunter have done 
so, and have been successful. Mr. Sal- 
tus, it is said, is about to follow suit. 
Pearl Eytinge has started the Pearl 
Eytinge Publishing Company, and many 

other men and wo- 
men are rushing. 
Seriously (for the 
intelligent reader 
will have divined 
that most of the 
above was written in 
a mood of devilish 
irony), seriously, 
should authors be en- 
couraged in this new 


MRS. IMP ¢ WARD. y 
perth mesa departure? Not un- 


less they are already well known, and even 


then they had best be very wary. Indeed, 
a general rush into print on the part of all 
authors who could command the neces- 
sary capital would inevitably result in 
the establishment of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to the Public. As 
it is, many excellent men and women, 
whose comfort ought not to be rudely or 
needlessly disturbed, complain very bit- 
terly of the published literature of Amer- 
ica. If the unpublished literature of the 
country, if the rejected manuscripts, 
which outnumber the accepted as the 
sands on the beach outnumber a single 
grain, are to rise and overwhelm them, it 
is sad to contemplate the desolation that 
will be carried into once happy homes. 
You may be a great genius, O rejected 
one! (for have not great geniuses in the 
past found themselves in your condition ?) 
but Jones and Tompkins and Robinson 
and the rest are not. If you could only 
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read the mass of stuff that was rejected 
in the same week, the same day, perhaps 
as yours, you would find that there was 
not a gleam of wit or even of ordinar\ 
intelligence in any save your own. The 
public can resign itself even to the loss 
of your poem or drama or novel— 


‘For that delight they never knew, 
And therefore never missed **— 


if the delight of knowing it is to be pur 
chased at the expense of knowing also 
the others. The faults of publishers are 
patent, but the public never will know, 
never can know, how much it owes to this 
maligned profession. 

So much may be said on the score of 
public policy. Now, on the other hand, 
in the interests of the author himself, it 
is best to dissuade him. True, if your 
book made an enormous hit you would 
gain a much larger profit than if you 
were paid the ordinary royalty by a pub- 
lisher. But very few books make such a 
hit, and if yours had only an average 
sale you would make quite as much 
money by accepting the publisher's 
terms, and you would run no risks and 
have neither worry nor inconvenience. 
But what if the publisher doesn’t accept 
it at all? Then send it on to another, 
and still another, if 4e, too, fails you, 
until you have exhausted the entire list. 
If they all refuse, you had better take 
their word for it that the manuscript is 
not salable, and would not prove a mer- 
cantile success, believing as much as you 
care to believe of their praise of its liter- 
ary qualities. Yes, I know that this 
advice would have deprived the world of 
«Mr. Barnes of New York’’—in which 
many people take an innocent but quite 
inexplicable pleasure—nevertheless I say 
that the publisher knows a great deal 
more about the popular taste than you 
do,—who are, moreover, not unlikely to 
be biased toward your own productions, 
—and that it is the safer course to follow 
his advice. 

It is said that every American publish- 
er refused «Robert Elsmere ’’ when it 
was offered to them. Recently it was re- 
ported that Mrs. Ward had refused ten 
thousand dollars from an American syn 
dicate for the right to publish in serial 
form the book she is understood to be now 
writing. Thus the whirligig of time 
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MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


brings about its revenges. But,in truth, 


the American publishers were not en- 
tirely wrong in their calculations of the 
book’s chances: they only left out of 
sight the fact that Gladstone was going 
to review the book, and that fact they 


could not foresee. The work was proba- 
bly forced into commercial success by the 
great man’s praise of it. It is a curious 
sign of the times that a work so profound- 
ly agnostic as ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’’ should 
have been received with so much respect 
by the Evangelical pulpit and laity. <A 
generation ago it would have excited the 
most violent animosity. We all remem- 
ber the row occasioned by a few passages 
in the «‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table’”’ 

they were orthodoxy itself in compari- 
with the main thesis of ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere.”’ 

It was with a curious feeling the other 
day that I took down from the library 
shelves a copy of Thackeray’s ‘Paris 
Sketchbook,’’ and turned to his article 

n ‘*‘Madame Sand and the new Apoca- 
ypse ’’—an article of extraordinary clev- 

less, whose theme is George Sand’s 

Spiridion.’’ Now, ‘ Spiridion '’ may be 

illed the French ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.’’ It 
is like the later book in being the first 
sustained effort in the prose fiction of its 
own language to offer a religious substi- 
tute for Christianity ; it is like it also in 
the fact that it was written by a woman. 


son 
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Some of the conclusions anticipate Mrs. 
Ward’s, but of course the book is more 
brilliant, more erratic—more French, in 
short. Now, Thackeray does ample justice 
to Mme. Sand’s powers as a novelist ; he 
has only scorn forher philosophy. ‘ Not 
all the big words in the world can make 
Mrs. Sand talk like a philosopher,’’ he 
cries ; ‘‘when will she go back to her old 
trade, of which she was the very ablest 
practitioner in France?’’ The paragraph 
which excites his most vehement con- 
tempt is that which forms the keynote 
of the whole book: ‘I have lifted a cor- 
ner of the curtain; I have seen enough to 
know that my life, like that of the rest 
of the human race, has been a series of 
necessary errors, yet, to speak more cor- 
rectly, of incomplete truths, conducting, 
more or less slowly and directly, to ab- 
solute truth and ideal perfection.”’ 
Wo. S. WALSH. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF.—How is it pos- 
sible to be happy? That is the query 
which goes echoing through the centu- 
ries. The Christian philosopher answers 
it by saying that life’s sorrows are the 
purifying fires, and only after death can 
come freedom from trial and temptation. 
But that does not prevent those who are 
not philosophers, whether Christian or 
pagan, from ever seeking. Millions of 
books all go to show that success is 
of doubtful attainment. Still they are 
of the school confessedly fictitious, and 
human souls have not been found ready, 
even for the money which is supposed to 
buy everything, to tear the mask from 
their weaknesses and present them naked 
tothe world. Whatastudythey would be 
could we have in print the real thoughts, 
real ambitions, real vanities, real passions 
of even one man in each of the leading 
states of life. But never was soul so lost 
to sense of decency as to be ready to have 
the real truth told. Few people ever 
allow even their own eyes to recognize 
their imperfections, much less the eyes 
of others. And so we goon from year to 
year reading what some people imagined 
that others did, but never have we seen 
the real actions and the real soul por- 
trayed. Therefore, when Mr. Gladstone 
announced that he had discovered under 
a French cover a real soul, there came a 
hubbub in the world, and there was im- 
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mediate demand for English and Amer- 
ican photographs of this soul. In the 
portrait of Marie Bashkirtseff, which is 
here given, one can guess the existence 
of a brain which would torture itself out 
of the earthly clay—a mind arranged 
with a gearing of three thousand revolu- 
tions per minute, and with each revolu- 
tion thumping against the poor body that 
holds it. 

Her ‘Journal ”’ is not her true self por- 
trayed, but it is very near the real thing. 
Some ambitions, some hopes, some dis- 
appointments, some vanities, some other 
weaknesses she gives, but only enough to 
excite pitying admiration. Nevertheless, 
it is one of a dozen books written in twice 
that number of centuries which make 
‘‘confession.’’ In going over its pages 
there comes to you a picture of the me- 
nagerie. You think of Marie Bashkirtseff 
as a wild animal, tramping impatiently 
from one end to the other of a gilded 
cage, ever and anon striking at its bars, 
and ever disappointed as she reaches the 
end of its narrow limitations. ‘Finally, 
too weak to run up and down, she fixes 
her dying eyes upon the bar she grasps in 
her hand. ‘‘ Dear spectators,’’ she says, 


‘‘T call your attention to the fact that 


this isacage. ‘These beams are restric- 
tions made by the art societies and critics. 
This roof is the framework which pub- 
lishers and /i/tévateurs and the Académie 
close down over free effort. These thou- 
sand slender bars of strongest steel, though 
gilt, have been fitted around me by soci- 
ety to lacerate my tender flesh and keep 
me in torture. Good-bye. Iam going to 
escape presently. You see that I am 
disappointed. I have a thousand times 
been in a rage at these bars, as, trying 
one after another, I found that they could 
not even be bent. But it don’t much 
matter, anyhow. Perhaps where my 
spirit is going there will be no cages.”’ 
The daughter of Russian nobles, Marie 
Bashkirtseff seems to have never felt 
sympathy with her fellow men and 
women. From her earliest years her 
idea was her own aggrandizement. She 
had never a teacher. She sought what 
even those who seek the world know to 
be vain. Had she gone out into the low- 
liest street and found some old woman 
who lived upon this principle, «‘ Thy will 
be done,’’ she would have obtained a 
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happier ‘philosophy. But she was en- 
gaged in making something out of noth- 
ing, and her journal tells sufficiently 
clearly how she succeeded. 


JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE DESCENDED THE STAIRS, SHE WITH A SENSE OF GUILT. 


(See Chapter XII’, ““A Candidate for Divorce.’’) 








